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“BhusicAL MANAGERS 
B10 CONDUCT GREAT 
FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


atio! Association Proposes to 
Give a Week of Concerts in 
Madison Square Garden to Es- 
tablish Fund for Home for Aged 
Musicians —- Walter Damrosch 
Is Guest at Monthly Dinner 
Plan to Eliminate Guarantees 
for Artists —- Constructive Pro- 
eram for Country’s Musical 
Development Is Discussed 


; 


palette sy le which featured the 


second’ monthly dinner of the Na- 
onal Musical Managers’ Association, at 
Hotel Commodore, in New York, on 
evening of March 9, indicated that 
organization is preparing a definite 
vram guaranteeing the elimination of 
tain abuses in the managerial ranks. 
one Manager among the members 
f the association was absent from this 
eeting and the spirit of enthusiastic 
eration shown on every side gave 
mise that great things will be ac- 
mplished. 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
ymphony Society of New York, was 
he guest of honor, and in a character- 
tically graceful and significant after- 
ner speech he indorsed heartily the 
rk which the association had set out 


re- ao. 


One of the important developments of 
evening was the proposal made by 
liiton Aborn and unanimously supported 
the members, that the association 
ponsor a week’s festival of music to take 
lace in the autumn, to engage the serv- 
es of the greatest artists who will at 
at time be in the country, and the 
roceeds of which shall be turned over 
si a fund to establish a permanent home 
7 aged and indigent musicians. The 
posal will be acted upon at the next 

siness meeting of the organization. 
[he association passed resolutions, a 
opy of which was sent to the Mayor of 
ew York, protesting against the giving 
|! opera in German at the Lexington 
heater. These resolutions, printed in 
etail elsewhere in this issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Were unanimously adopted 

lout discussion. 

‘harles L. Wagner, president of the 
ation, who remarked that he had a 
hising young coloratura soprano, by 
l@ name of Galli-Curci, appearing that 
eit at the Hippodrome, was obliged to 
ave the meeting early. He turned the 
ver to Loudon Charlton, vice-pres- 
vho acted as toastmaster. Mr. 


Mariton declared that the vital issue be- 
re e€ association was the constant 


- ‘velopment of music in every nook and 
er of the country and that all co- 


1 vt e effort should be directed along 
ort CN es, 
s Uamrosch a Musical Pioneer 
Mt harlton paid a warm tribute to 
* Pioneer work Mr. Damrosch had been 
- ing ‘or many years to spread the gos- 


lusic, and related incidents re- 

is OWn experiences on the tours 

’amrosch orchestra, years ago, 

irlor cars were a luxury and 

ch counters were a habit. 

. see only good results coming 
ur very worthy organization,” 
Damrosch. ‘While the basis 
h you are founded is necessar- 
ely commercial one, the regula- 
usiness affairs in the field in 
are all so vitally interested, it 
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MAYO WADLER 
Gifted American Violinist, Whose Art and Serious Purpose Have Brought Him 


Merited Recognition. 


(See Page 8) 





may easily be discerned from the spirit 
of discussion here this evening that your 
deliberations will be concerned largely 
with ethical considerations in which the 
musical public at large will reap the 
benefits. - 

“The spirit of rivalry is in itself a 
healthful condition; nevertheless, there 
is great need for co-operation and regu- 
lation. We all know that often the art- 
ists use the managers as a sort of ‘goat’ 
between themselves and the public. This 
abuse may be controlled largely by your 
association. 

“Another matter which I urge upon 
you to give your consideration is the 
tendency to load up the local managers 
with more attractions than they can suc- 
cessfully exploit. While in this respect 
the New York managers have already 
immeasurably raised the standards, much 
remains to be done. I feel personally 
that the managers should adopt a more 
tolerant attitude toward the orchestras 
in the matter of regulating the fees of 


Saturday, March 15, 


artists who appear as soloists. Besides 
the prestige which these orchestral ap- 
pearances give to the artist they act as 
advertisements for the future recital ap- 
pearance of the artists, and as nearly all 
of our orchestras are run under heavy 
financial losses, we conductors would 
welcome a scale of fees for soloists which 
would lessen rather than increase the 
burden.” 

Mr. Damrosch predicted that the man- 
agers’ association would wield a power- 
ful influence in the musical affairs of the 
future and laughingly concluded that 
the conductors would be left with only 
one course to pursue, that was to or- 
ganize a conductors’ union to fight the 
managers. 

Orchestra Soloists’ Fees 


The question of fees for orchestral en- 
gagements was discussed informally by 
the members and the point was raised 


[Continued on page 2] 
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PUBLIC RESENTMENT 
FRUSTRATES SCHEME 
FOR GERMAN OPERA 


Popular Opposition to Christians’s 
Project to Give Operettas in 
Enemy’s Language Leads Mayor 
Hylan to Place Ban on Lexing- 
ton Theater Season — Musical 
Managers Send Strong Protest 
to Mayor — Many Committees 
Join in Opposition 


OLLOWING the visit of a committee 


representing soldiers, sailors and 


marines, who waited on Mayor Hylan on 
the morning of March 10 to protest 
against the performance of German 
operetta in the German language at the 
Lexington Theater, the management was 
officially advised that the performance 
of “The Tyrolean,” scheduled for the 
evening, must not be held. Special power 
vested in the Mayor to use the police 
force in certain public emergencies, it 
was stated, would be exercised to stop 
the performance if any attempt were 
made to carry through the program. Fur- 
ther, the prohibition will extend to the 
entire series of operettas projected to 
last for six weeks and including such 
former favorites of the American the- 
ater public as “The Beggar Student,” 
“The Bat” and “The Trumpeter of Sack- 
ingen.” ; 

The service men, while perhaps the 
most outspoken in their objections, were 
not alone in the protest made against 
performances, however innocent in them- 
selves, given in the language of a coun- 
try with which the United States is at 
war. The Navy Club, the Italian Cham 
ber of Commerce, the Women’s Press 
Club, the Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the American Defense Society and 
the National Security League were only 
a few of the organizations that regis- 
tered their objections. 

One of the most significant of the 
protests came from the National Musi- 
cal Managers’ Association, at its month- 
ly dinner, on March 9, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, when the following resolutions 
were unanimously passed: 

Whereas, The National Musica] Managers’ 
Association of the United States, represent 
ing the best interests of American musical 
life and the welfare of the musical profes- 
sion, which has at all times given proof of 
its loyalty to the government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, It has come to the notice of this 
Association that the art of music is to be 
employed, according to public announce- 
ments, at the Lexington Theater in New 
York City, on Monday evening, March 10, 
1919, and thereafter, as a subtle means of 
German propaganda, at a period when the 
American patriotic conscience is being deeply 
touched by the return of thousands of 
wounded and maimed soldiers and by the 
reports of thousands of fatalities among 
those who responded bravely to America’s 
call for defense; and 

Whereas, It is the sense of this monthly 
meeting of the association that the use of 
the German language in public musical per 
formances anticipating the day when peace 
shall have been declared between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the Govern- 
ments associated with it and the German 
Government, is offensive to the self-respect 
of all Americans’ and likely to create a pub 
lic impression of toleration for the very 
principles against which this country has 
thrown its entire weight of opposition; be it 

Resolved, That the Musical Managers’ As 
sociation does hereby register its solemn 
protest against the giving of such perform; 
ances in the German language at the-ex- 
ington Theater or any other auditorigm gn. 
the United States, and be it resolve@ £ifpener 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
forthwith to the Mayor of the Cit#o@ef New 
York ; 


25. 1906. at the Post Office at New York, 


Fifth Avenue, City of New York. N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter January 25, 
1919. Vol. XXIX, No. 20. Subscription Price $3.00 per year. 
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TEMPEST IN TEAPOT 
OVER ORCHESTRAS 


New Symphony Society and New 
York and Philharmonic Socie- 
ties in Newspaper Controversy 


Investigation of the facts in the con- 


troversy between the projectors of the 


New Symphony Society, of which Edgar 
Varese is to be the conductor, and the 
managements of the Symphony Society 
of New York and the Philharmonic So- 
ciety revealed on Monday that the mat- 
ter, to which the daily papers devoted 
columns, amounted to little more than a 
tempest in a teapot. 

The new orchestra, which will give a 
series of concerts in Carnegie Hall at 
the close of the seasons of the two older 
orchestras, was formed originally by a 
group of musicians, 200 in number, all 
members of the Musicians’ Mutual Pro- 
tective Union. As a co-operative society 
they originally took the name ‘“Musi- 
cians’ New Orchestra Club” and sought 
guarantors for a series of concerts, which 
they found among a number of prom- 
inent society women, who agreed to take 
enough tickets to assure the success of 
the venture. S. E. Macmillen, brother 
of Francis Macmillen, the violinist, and 
well known as a manager, was engaged 
to look after the business interests of 
the society. 

It was then reported that Felix Lei- 
fels, manager of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and George Engles, manager of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, had 
taken steps to obstruct the process of 
forming the new orchestra by threaten- 
ing to blacklist all musicians in their 
orchestras who joined the new venture. 
Both Mr. Leifels and Mr. Engles have 
issued denials of such action. 

Mr. Macmilien on Monday said: 

“The contracts which both the Phil- 
harmonic and the New York Symphony 
orchestras hold with their men expire 
this month. The first concerts of the 
New Symphony Orchestra take place 
April 11 and 12. Obviously, the men 
who play with the New Symphony Or- 
chestra are not violating their contracts 
with either of the other orchestras, and 
are free agents to do as they please.” 





MARTHE SERVINE IN DEBUT 


French Pianist Gives a Program De- 
voted to Own Compositions 


Heard for the first time in America, 
Marthe Servine, a French pianist, pre- 
sented a program of her own composi- 
tions at AXolian Hall on March 8. Due 
to probable nervousness on her first ap- 
pearance, the artist failed to do justice 
either to her compositions or her own 
technical ability. Nevertheless, one could 
observe in Miss Servine’s playing much 
dramatic force as well as artistic sin- 
cerity. Her program comprised two So- 
natas, in F Minor and in D Minor, and 
Twelve Variations on a Hindu Theme. 

Of the three numbers, her best work 
was in the first sonata, which, though of 


rather indefinite form, included a 
Scherzo and Rondo, pleasingly written, 
although of no great originality. 

The Variations, as, in fact, did the 
three compositions, displayed a_ schol- 
arly comprehension and a knowledge of 
her materials. The audience, of fair 
size, was most friendly and recalled Miss 
Servine for several encores, giving her 
an opportunity to present some of her 
shorter works. F. G. 


BAILLY TO JOIN BERKSHIRES ? 


Report Flonzaley Viola May Change— 
Ara to Rejoin Latter Ensemble 


Louis Bailly, one of the most distin- 
guished viola players of the world, now 
with the Flonzaley Quartet, will join the 
Berkshire Quartet next season, accord- 
ing to reliable authority. Ugo Ara, who 
was viola with the Flonzaleys until he 
entered the Italian service last year, will 
rejoin the Flonzaley Quartet, it is fur- 
‘her reported. Clarence Evans, present 
viola of the Berkshire ensemble, is said 
to be slated for an important post with 
a prominent American organization. 

The Berkshire Quartet is supported by 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge of Pittsfield, Mass., 
sponsor of the Pittsfield Chamber Music 
Festival, which is now an annual insti- 
tution. 


Wagner Denies Galli-Curci Will Sing 
with Metropolitan Next Year 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of Mme. 
Galli-Curci, entered an emphatic denial 
on Tuesday of a published newspaper 
story that the diva would appear with 
the Metropolitan next season. “There is 
not a word of truth in the story,” de- 
clared Mr. Wagner. On the same day of 
the publication of the story in a New 
York paper reports were current that 
Mme. Galli-Curci had just renewed her 
contract with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. 





Caruso’s Wife Is Remarried to Him 
After Joining Roman Church 


Mrs. Enrico Caruso was received into 
the Roman Catholic Church yesterday, 
and shortly after receiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism she was married to the 
tenor according to the rites of the church. 
The ceremony was performed in the 
Chapel of the Blessed Virgin at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral by the assistant rector, 
the Rev. William B. Martin. Mr. and 
Mrs. Caruso have been married since last 
August, but the second ceremony was 
necessary according to the rules of the 
Roman Catholic Church, after Mrs. 
Caruso’s reception into that faith. 





San Carlo Opera Ends Lucrative Season 


in Los Angeles 
(By telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


Los ANGELES, Calif., March 8.—The 
San Carlo Opera Company to-day closed 
the most successful local engagement of 
its history. The receipts for the en- 
gagement amounted to some $41,000. The 
huge audience was impressed by Amsden, 
Marco, Demete, Salazar and Antola, and 
the orchestra proved itself unusual. The 
total receipts for the six weeks’ tour on 
the coast made by the company equal 
more than $125,000. W..G. 





MUSICAL MANAGERS 
TO CONDUCT GREAT 
FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


[Continued from page 1] 


each orchestral 


that for engagement, 
usually involving appearances at two 


concerts and a rehearsal, requiring in all 
three days’ presence in the city, for which 
the artist received only one fee, the 
present system offered none too much 
for the artist. 

Daniel Mayer was asked to speak on 
the managerial situation in London, in 
which city he was for many years one 
of the leading impresarios. He declared 
that only one effort had ever been made 
to organize the London managers and 
that was to fight the governmental pro- 
posal to rate all managerial bureaus as 
employment agencies and license them 
accordingly. 

One of the members brought to the at- 
tention of the association the experience 
he had had with a certain local manager 
who by telegram had engaged an artist 
and later, in a letter, without reasonable 
excuse, had arbitrarily repudiated the 
contract. As no direct charge was made 
against the offending local manager, the 
question was not referred to the adjudi- 
cation committee but was discussed freely 
by the .various members as an instance 
in which the experience of one member 


could act as a means of guidance for his 
associates. 

Informal discussion revealed the fact 
also that the association is favorable to 
concerted action with respect to the elim- 
ination of specific guarantees for artists 
on the ground that such guarantees 
opened the doors to the playing of one 
manager against another and that they 
often prohibited the placing of artists in 
concert courses given by educational in- 
stitutions which could not afford to pay 
the fees which these guarantees involved. 
Mr. Charlton apparently expressed the 
sense of the meeting when he stated that 
artists who insisted upon such guaran- 
tees were not inclined to be interested in 
the genuine musical development of the 
country. They were out for their fees, 
he said, and had no other interest in 
their work; such artists had no real part 
in America’s musical life, and their ac- 
tivities should be curbed rather than en- 
couraged by the managers. 

Discussion of this and other matters 
relating to the business affecting the 
business relationship between artists and 
managers engrossed the attention of the 
members until midnight. 

Those present at the dinner, besides 
the guest of honor and representatives of 


the musical press, were: Charles L. 
Wagner, Loudon Charlton, Antonia 


Sawyer, Catharine A. Bamman, R. E. 
Johnston, Jules Daiber, Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, Spencer W. Jones, Victor C. 
Winton, Daniel Mayer, Milton Aborn, 
George Engles and Martin H. Hanson. 


-man of Ann Arbor, Mich., who now is 








Dolci Packs His Armaments 
to Conquer Philadelpt iq 














—Photo by Bain News Servic: 
Alessandro Dolci, Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, Prepares to Go for 4 
Philadelphia Appearances with the Campanini Forces 


LESSANDRO DOLCI, tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, has been cay 

by the camera man minus the resplendent paraphernalia in which one saw hy 
attired at his recent brilliant appearances in New York. Which resplendence, hoy 
ever, is being packed into a suitcase, preparatory to a frontal attack which the te 
is to make with the Campanini forces on Philadelphia audiences, and which yw’ 
undoubtedly result in many triumphs. Mr. Dolci’s kitchen may be seen reclining 
the dresser, and has probably accompanied him. The Kewpie, however, which 
leaning familiarly on the sword, being neither kitchen utensil nor paraphernali; 
leads one to believe that the tenor likes having a little fairy in his home, for ¢ 
luck. 


$2,500,000 TEMPLE OF 
MUSIC FOR DETROIT 


Mrs. Luella Hannan Announces 
Gift — Auditorium to Seat 
5,000 Persons 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 4.—Mrs. 
Luella Hannan of Detroit announces that 
she will build a temple of music in De- 
troit in memory of her husband. 

She expects to spend about $2,500,000 
for the building and equipment of such 
a temple and the establishment of a fund 
that will serve as a guarantee for bring- 
ing great artists and symphony orches- 
tras to that fortunate city to be heard 
by the people at nominal sums. Mr. 
Hannan was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
worked his way through the Oberlin 
(Ohio) College and the University of 
Michigan, later marrying Luella Bes- 





listing for this branch of the service wi 
be transferred to the Naval Trainin 
Station at Newport, R. I., for a course df 
instruction in the musicians’ school w 
der competent teachers. A. T. M 





Orlando, Fla., Holds a Four Day Fes 
tival, with Noted Soloists 


ORLANDO, FLA., March 10.—R 
Johnston, the New York manager, 3! 
ranged a four-day festival which we 
held Feb. 28th to March 3 inclusive. 7) 
artists were Anna Fitziu, American : 
prano; Mischa Elman, the Russian vid 
inist; Arthur Hackett, tenor; Idelle Pa! 
terson, coloratura soprano; Jean Coope 
contralto; William Tucker, baritone, 2! 
Lucile Orrell, ’cellist. Owing to the grea 
success of the festival, an additional pe! 
formance was given March 4. 








Maeterlinck Takes Second Wite 

Maurice Maeterlinck, Belgian 
wright and author of “Pelléas et Me: 
sande,” married recently near \i 
Renée Dahon, thirty-two years young 
than himself, who became famous in ti! 
role of Tyltyl in “The Blue Bird” * 
eral years ago. Americans will reme! 
ber Mme. Georgette Le Blanc, his form 
wife; who divorced him five week 
his marriage, as having enacted the pa 
of Mélisande during the visit which *" 
and the playwright paid to the U! 
States. 


to erect this memorial to him. 

Mr. Hannan made his money in De- 
troit real estate and left instructions to 
his wife to use a good portion of his 
wealth for some benefit to the people of 
his city. As he was much interested in 
music, Mrs. Hannan has chosen this 
form of practical benefit. 

She has chosen as a board of trustees 
to handle the fund the following prom- 
inent men of Detroit: Flavius L. 
Brooke of the Michigan Supreme Court; 
Judge William L. Carpenter, Matthew 
Slush, traction magnate; Ralph L. Polk, 
publisher and Mrs. Hannan herself. 

‘ Mrs. oe gor will leave Los Angeles 
or Detrojt shortly, where she will con- . pad ong ‘woonsbult 
sult as to building plans for this temple a one eee sg re sic 
of music, which is to contain an audi- training in that city . ; 
torium seating 5000 persons. Certainly 1912 ~ es has studied the piano 
Detroit is in luck. A Be gen 


under the direction of W. K. Ste ne! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wright was appointed organist 
First M. E. Church, Greensburg, 


Mrs. Esther Wright Wins Piano Cont 
in Pennsylvania 

PITTSBURGH, PA., March 5.—Mvs. © 
ther Prugh Wright, who recently ©” 
peted in the third biennial contest 0! ™ 
National Federation of Music C's * 
a pianist, has been adjudged wine 
the State of Pennsylvania. 








Navy Issues Call for Musicians 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The 
Bureau of Navigation of the Navy De- 
partment has issued an order instructing 
all the navy recruiting offices throughout 
the country to reopen enlistments for the 
rating of musicians. This rating. has 
been closed for nearly a year. Appli- 
cants, the Department says, must be be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
American citizens, able to read music, 
and play an easy grade on band instru- 
ments, either string or brass. Men en- 


professor of anatomy, at Pitt Un 
and they came to live in this © ‘Y, 
following year. In the spring 


organist of the First Baptist C! 
open competition and has attract 
favorable attention by her fine n 
ship. 





i aed erecta nb 5 0 







Since No embe 
)I 
and counterpoint exc isl!" 


In May, 191°. MS 


mained there for four years. In ate 
1916, she married Dr. Wright, a =!5'*" 


Mrs. Wright was awarded the °°! : 
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ated States Army Band Leaders’ School a Superb Laboratory for 
the Composer, Declares Percy Grainger 


we 

























an s; Australian Composer- 
Pianist Returns to Civilian 
Lite After Nineteen Months 
Sam's 


in Uncle Service— 


“Course and Training at Gov- 
ernors Island Could Not Be 
Equaled at 


» Conservatories, 


Many European 
He Says— 
Believes Army Musicians Will 
Bring Something of Great 
Value to Our Musical Life— 
How the School Helped Him 


—His Views on the Orches- 
tra and Its Future—Ro6le of 
Plucked and Struck 


ments—Sees Anglo-Saxons as 


Leading Musical World To- 
day 


NERCY GRAINGER has put off the 
ochre-colored clothes of the Amer- 
After nineteen months’ 
ervice as an army bandsman the ex- 
raordinarily gifted young ° composer- 
| ianist has stepped back into civilian 
hovf™m™—and artistic life. To a nature like his 
ctivity is a joy, and so far from taking 
reath in the way of an extended vaca- 


Instru- 


can soldier. 





ion after his arduous duties in the mili- 
plunged 
Has the army wrought any per 
change in Percy 
one that he regrets. And it is clear to 
ven the casual eye that he has emerged 
a he’ same unaffected, unspoiled, earnest 
| uf//™ersonality that has won him countless 
American friends since he came here 
rom his native Australia. Physically, 


nala/™ary, he has neck-high into 
F ork. 


eptible Grainger? 


Fe e looks to be in superb trim; mentally, 
be is ceaselessly alert. 

if An hour spent in Grainger’s com 

Walgpany is a capital investment. For he not 

* nly has ideas, but he knows how to ex- 


gpound them in a clear, convincing and 
pafmgmeraceful fashion. His mind functions 
opemmeonstantly and well. What Mr. Grain- 
fer thinks of the system employed to 
vain bandsmen and band leaders in the 

ted States Army can be set down in 


~ 





Percy Grainger, the Composer-Pianist; His Latest Photograph Since His Return from Military to Civilian Life 


minded. A number of the men were 
genuinely interested in music and went 
at their studies with fine conscientious 
ness. 


The Army’s Contribution 


“Yes, I certainly feel that the men 
trained in music under military auspices 
will bring something of value to the 
musical life of America. Something of 
tremendous value. The men that make 
their careers in music after leaving the 
army will have been well trained, inured 
to steaay, arduous work, self-confident. 
The system is certain to eradicate ner- 
vousness for the simple reason that the 








Grainger’s Outlook, in a Nutshell: 





ae The Conventional Symphony Orchestra Is Ill-Balanced; One 
nh Gets the Claws without the Meat 


Wind, Percussion and Plucked Instruments Will Play an Im- 
portant Role in the Orchestra of the Future 


Nothing Is Exotic, to My Mind, Unless It Be Off Our Planet 


The Artistic Future of America Is Firmly Linked Up with That 
of the Other English-Speaking Peoples. 
Saxons Lead the World in Musical Achievement 


If Bach Had Heard a Chinese Orchestra You May Be Sure He 
Would Not Have Forgotten It, But Would Have Profited by It 


ra ‘ Nationalism in Music Is Inevitable, But It Has Its Beginnings 


in Artistic Internationalism 


To-day the Anglo- 














gnificant words. “It is a_per- 
nderful system,” he replied to 
“The course and training at 
Island, where I was _ sta- 
uld not be equalled at many 
rt pi conservatories. To students 
stan “a of a thorough-going musical 
my advice would be, ‘Go to 
s Island and try for one of 
al scholarships.’ 
: e rank and file among army 
Te Seriously interested in music? 
; @ are and some aren’t. That 
iatural, is it not? A uniform 
ike a superficial man serious- 


; 
Mri overnor’s 





men have constantly to put their music 
to real use. After a period of this sort 
of thing stage fright and its attendant 
handicaps are banished for zood and all. 
So, you see, the school sends out musi- 
cians who are sure of themselves be- 
cause they have passed through the fire 
test—actual performance, actual con- 
tact with a critical audience, actual 
trials of what they write and play. 
“My own experience at the band 
leaders’ school was delightful and one 
that I consider of immense value. I was 
particularly happy in the musicians un- 
der whom I served in the army. For 
about a year I was a member of the band 
ot Rocco Resta, the well-known leader, 


and after that, for the last seven 
months of my service, [ was under Capt. 
Arthur A. Clappé, head of the school, 
whom I consider the greatest living au- 
thority on the highly complex questions 
of band arranging and band formation. 
The first-hand experience of wind instru- 
ments which I acquired during my period 
in the service forms a splendid asset to 
my future work as a composer. Yes, | 
learned much about wind instruments 
at Governor’s Island. Another composer 
who benefitted greatly from his experi 
ence as an army band leader is Leo 
Sowerby, the gifted young Chicago com 
poser, who lately returned from France. 
Mr. Sowerby, by the way, is a former 
pupil of mine. I regard the band lead 
ers’ school as in the nature of an ideal 
laboratory for the composer. There he 
has abundant resources at his disposal 
to put his theories to the stern test of 
the practical. One learns exactly what 
a wind instrument can and cannot do; 
how they combine; the essential genius 
of the instrument. One finds out just 
why a particular passage ‘comes off’ on 
a certain instrument, say the clarinet, 
while another passage, which on paper 
appeared to be equally feasible and hap- 
pily adapted, proves a disappointment 
in actual performance. 


The Orchestra’s Stepchild 


“Talking of wind instruments, I might 
mention that this is a pet subject with 
me. I believe that it is very largely the 
wind instruments that have the greatest 
power of emotional expression in the 
symphony orchestra and that almost all 
modern composers suffer from lack of 
really practical experience of the wind 
group. This practical experience, as I 
have pointed out, is splendidly provided 
by the course at the army school. 

“The conventional symphony orches- 
tra I consider ill-balanced.. It is too— 
what shall I say?—angular, too spare; 
one gets the claws without the meat. 
The winds are much too few in propor- 
tion to the strings; as a result, the 
former often sound puny coming after 
a passage for the bowed instruments. 
As the orchestra is at present consti- 
tuted, some of the tuttis of even such 
master-technicians as Strauss sound 
muddy. My theory is, that the cause of 
this is the lack of certain types of per- 
cussion instruments—instruments pro- 
ducing a definite and beautiful musical 


sound like the marimba and the nabimba, 
which I have specified in some of my 
scores. The delicate ‘ping’ of these in- 
struments is like a playing of light on 
the massive tonal background created by 
the great body of every-day instruments. 
Thus far the mighty resources of tone 
color that it is possible to create with 
the aid of certain percussion instruments 
and generously augmented wind groups 
are virtually untouched. Here is some 
rarely interesting virgin soil for com- 
posers who don’t care about sticking in 
ruts. But tradition and prejudice are 
strong to-day as always. The inno- 
vator has always had to combat them. 
People talk about instruments like the 
water-bells and the xylophone, and bring 
up associations with the vaudeville and 
soon. They forget that the clarinet was 
once a street instrument and the horn 
an instrument of the chase. That didn’t 
prevent them from securing and occupy- 
ing an honored place in the symphony 
orchestra of the classicists. Every in- 
strument has its genius, and every in- 
strument can be beautiful at the right 
place and time. 

“My personal tastes are in the direc- 
tion of gentler and subtler tonal effects. 
For such I think we must use some of 
the as yet too little known family of 
delicate percussion instruments. For 
certain effects they are invaluable, irre- 
placeable. Before composers knew of 
bells and their possibilities one could 
understand why they went to the trouble 
of figuring out elaborate, subtle combina- 
tions of other instruments to imitate 
the sound and effect of the bell. But to- 
day what excuse is there for these pain- 
fully conceived formulas? Happily, the 
less conservative viewpoint is being 
gradually adopted. Bells are by no 
means a curiosity in the orchestra. And 
I firmly believe that the other modern 
members of the percussion family will 
come to be accepted and recognized as 
legitimate factors in the modern sym- 
phony orchestra. 


Another Unexplored Field 


“Another class of instruments that I 
set great store by is the plucked or 
strummed group. This class includes 
the mandolin, guitar, banjo, ukulele, etc. 
(The harp’s place in the orchestra is 
secure; there is no danger of its being 


[Continued on page 4] 
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menaced.) There are superb possibil- 
ities in these instruments when they are 
properly balanced and used in sufficient 
numbers. You know the happy effect 
produced when the entire string section 
of the orchestra occasionally strums the 
strings. Perhaps you can imagine how 
a large body of instruments intended to 
be plucked or strummed would sound. 
Some new and ravishing color combina- 
tions inhere in this class of instruments. 
The tambura? Yes, I have heard it— 
it has individuality. Of course, one could 
imitate its peculiar buzzing sound, but 
why do so when the original instrument 
is procurable and playable? One of the 
excellent things about plucked instru- 
ments is that they are in wide use among 
amateurs. That makes it easy to recruit 
sufficient players to perform even a large 
score. I have done this very thing with 
sid work, ‘Father and Daughter,’ in Eng- 
and. 

“Do I consider some of these plucked 
and struck instruments exotic? No; 
nowadays nothing is exotic, to my mind, 
unless it be off our planet. The war has 
shown that the other end of the world 


United States Astin B 


is, as it were, just ’round the corner. 
Anglo-Saxons Now in Forefront 


“What is my opinion as to America’s 
musical possibilities? I think they are 
magnificent; I think the possibilities of 
all the English-speaking peoples are 
magnificent. For, after all, the artistic 
future of this country is firmly linked 
with the future of the other English- 
speaking peoples. Right now I believe 
that there is fully as much going on in 
a musical way in America and England 
as there was in any two other countries 
before the war. Our peoples, the Anglo- 
Saxons, are creating a tremendous 
amount of significant music—music that 
can hold its head up in any country. 

“Britain has some really big men— 


men like Frederick Delius and 
Cyril Scott—and here in America 
there are a number of singularly 
gifted composers, too. I am _ think- 


ing of such men as Carpenter and Dett, 
among others. If I had to make up a 
program of works by English-speaking 
composers, I shouldn’t have the least 
difficulty in finding enough notable com- 
positions for the purpose. I am con- 
vinced that no race is more productive 





and Leaders’ School a Sup 
the Composer, Declares Percy Grainger 
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in the composition of serious music to- 
day than the Anglo-Saxon race all over 
the world. To support my contention I 
intend to bring forward next season a 
number of works from the pens of Brit- 
ish and American composers. Most of 
these works will be new to American 
audiences. 


Nationalism in Music Inevitable 


“As to nationalism in music, I think it 
is an inevitable thing. But before na- 
tionalism in an art comes international- 
ism; that is the evolutionary course, I 
believe. The beginnings of a national 
style are in internationalism. But na- 
tionalism is ultimately inevitable. An 
Anglo-Saxon will be an Anglo-Saxon in 
his music, a Frenchman a Frenchman, 
an Indian an Indian. Nationalism, one 
might put it, plays the same part in an 
art like music as heredity plays in the 
person or family.” 

“What of your own works; are they 
being widely heard of late?” the inter- 
viewer asked the interviewed. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grainger. “The last 
few weeks have brought me news of a 
number of performances. At the New- 
castle-on-Tyne (England) Festival my 
choral works are to be performed by 
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a chorus of 1000 voices and an o1 


of 300. In Holland they have bee 
by the famous choir, Madriga: 
eeniging, in Amsterdam, while 

chestral works have been given 

sterdam, The Hague, ete. | 
Concertgebouw Orchestra. My 
chamber music, vocal and or 
compositions are being constant! 
formed throughout Great Britai: 
tralia, South Africa and other 

The orchestral works are to be 
duced to Paris by the French mu 
Raymond Duval. Three of my | 
tral numbers—‘Shepherd’s Hey,’ 
nial Song’ and ‘The Gum-§S 
March’—will be performed at the 
Winnipeg Festival in April.” 


To Tour from Coast to Coas: 


Mr. Grainger’s next season 
spent in the United States, touring | 
coast to coast, under the mana; 
of Antonia Sawyer. This will 
biggest tour in every way that has 
made in this country. The compose 
pianist is already preparing his pr. 
grams for next season. During the se, 
son 1920-21 Mr. Grainger hopes 
to tour Europe extensively. B. R 








Repetitions Rule the Week 
of Metropolitan Opera 











Charles Hackett Again Finds Favor in Gounod’s “Mireille,”’ 
with Barrientos and Howard—Caruso Sings Only Once 
During Week in “Prophéte’’—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq 
d’Or’”’ Draws Throng—Other Offerings 











The second performance of Gounod’s 
Provencal opera “Mireille” occurred 
before the Saturday matinée subscribers 
on March 8. There was no crowd gath- 
ered about the brass railing when the 
curtain rose; nor was that surprising, 
as French opera hardly ever attracts 
the mob as does, for example, the im- 
passioned clowning of Pagliacci, Caruso 


& Co. 

“Mireille” is charming music, most of 
it, and the production at the Metropoli- 
tan is a very excellent one. But it is 
light romantic opera when you examine 
it carefully. Mme. Barrientos had an 
“off” day on Saturday, finding no end 
of difficulty with her intonation, and 
singing the banal waltz song in the first 
act at a tempo that suggested a slow 
minuet. Her high D at the close of it 
was flat and later in the opera she sang 
distressingly. The embroidery of stac- 
cati, etc., were all sung so carefully and 
with such calculation that they lost 
much of their effect, and the legato of 
the melodies was marred by the short- 
breathed manner in which the soprano 
gave them. This was most evident in 
such things as the “Je ne peux changer” 
and the brief air in C major in Act II. 

Lovely singing was done by Charles 
Hackett, whom the writer had _ the 
pleasure of hearing for the first time. 
Here is an artist who has all the quali- 
fications for the réle of Vincent, who 
acts it splendidly, has the proper ap- 
pearance for it and the vocal equipment, 
last but not least, by any means. The 
music lies well for him and he scored a 
big success in it. His French diction is 
admirable, too. Kathleen Howard as 
Taven had a marked success and spon- 
taneous applause, from the audience it- 
self, by the way, after her song in the 
second act. That song, as we know it, 
would improve by a slower tempo. It 
is marked Allegretto, not Allegro. Marie 
Tiffany, originally announced for the 





Debuts of the Week 
in New York 


Marie Kryl, American Pianist, at 





£olian Hall. Page 31. 

Josef Shlisky, Tenor, at £olian 
Hall. Page 11. 

Maximilian Rose, Violinist, at 


JEolian Hall. Page 6. 











music of Clémence in the first act, but 
unable to sing at the first performance 
two weeks ago through indisposition, 
sang Clémence in an altogether satisfy- 
ing manner vocally, and brought to the 
role an understanding of the peasant 


girl. Mme. Delaunois as the Shepherd 
sang her song beautifully. Messrs. 
Whitehill, Rothier and Ananian as 


Ourrias, Ramon and Ambroise were ex- 
cellent. The chorus sang with freshness 
of tone and much precision. Mr. Mon- 
teux led the performance spiritedly, and 
gave a reading of the familiar overture 
that was one of the high-lights of the 
performance. (A. W. K.) 





“Coq d’Or” and “Cavalleria” 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” at- 
tracted an immense audience on Wednes- 
day night, when the Russian pantomime- 
opera was given with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The chief singers in the 
latter work were Mmes. Easton and 
Perini, and Messrs. Lazaro’ and 
Chalmers. The performance of Mas- 
cagni’s opera was notable for the sing- 
ing of Florence Easton as Santuzza. 
Interest centered chiefly on the “Coq 
d’Or,” which gave rich opportunity to 
Mme. Barrientos, Didur and Diaz, and 
the dancers, Rosina Galli, Bolm and their 
usual associates. The animated per- 
formance was conducted by Monteux. 





“Butterfly” Again 


“Madama Butterfly” was given an- 
other presentation on Friday evening. 
Geraldine Farrar was charming visually 
and vocally satisfying as Cio-Cio-San, 
while Lazaro as Pinkerton, Egener as 
Kate Pinkerton, de Luca as U. S. Consul 
Sharpless, Bada as Goro and. Fornia as 
Suzuki, gave their familiar and pleasing 
interpretations of these réles. Others in 
the cast included D’Angelo as Yamadori, 
Schlegel as the Uncle, Cerri as Yaku- 
side and Reschiglian as the Imperial 
Commissary. Moranzoni conducted. 





Caruso as “Le Prophéte” 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” was given 


-for the fifth time this season on Thurs- 


day night, with Caruso making his only 
appearance of the week. The audience 
was very large, despite the fact that the 
tenor was not scheduled for one of his 
popular Italian réles. He sang superbly. 
The cast was familiar, including Mmes. 
Matzenauer and Muzio, who were both 
in unusually good voice, and Messrs. 
Rothier, Mardones, Diaz, Schlegel, all of 
whom acquitted themselves creditably. 
Bodanzky conducted. 
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AFTER SURVEY OF 200 SCHOOLS 
PREDICTS NEW ERA OF ART HERE 





Gertrude R. Zachary Completes 
Investigation of Music in 
South and East 


SHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 27.—“The 

war with its two effects of cutting 
off the supply of music from Europe 
and of awakening a nationalistic spirit 
in the United States has inaugurated 
a new era for the American interpre- 
tative and creative artist.” This opin- 
ion was expressed to a MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative by Gertrude R. Zachary, 
who left for New York last week. 


Miss Zachary has been actively en- 
gaged in the investigation of the status 
of music in the schools of the United 
States which is being carried on under 
the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Education. She has visited more than 
two hundred schools and colleges in the 
South and East during the past few 
months and is enthusiastic over the out- 
look for the sane and continuous de- 
velopment of America’s musical talent. 

“T believe,” she says, “that the pioneer 
work done by John C. Freund in his 
patriotic campaign for American music 
will shortly be crowned with success. 
The day of America’s musical indepen- 





Gertrude R. Zachary, Musical Educator 


dence is now dawning and Mr. Freu 
well deserves to be called the ‘Father © 
American Music,’ for what Georg 
Washington did for the civil liberty © 
his country is being accomplished { 
its musical life by the editor of you! 
paper.” 


— 





Tea Given for Mary Garden by Secours 
Franco-Americain 


The Secours Franco-Americain, an 
organization for the benefit of devastated 
France, gave a tea at the Ritz-Carlton 
yesterday for Mary Garden, who is 
directing the entertainment which will 
take place at the Metropolitan Opera 
House March 25 to raise funds for this 
work. On the committee to welcome her 
were Mrs. Hamilton Wilkes Cary, Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, the Duchesse de 
Chaulnes and several other New York 
women. Mrs. Hamilton Wilkes Cary and 
Miss Elsa Maxwell received with Miss 
Garden. 





New Albany (Ind.) School Sponsors 
Chamber Music Concert 


New ALBANY, IND., March 7.—The 
second of a series of educational con- 
certs was given at the auditorium of the 
High School, Thursday morning, under 
the auspices of the music department of 
the school, by the Louisville Quintet 
Club. The rogram embraced the 
Dvorak Piano Quintet, Op. 81; the Sind- 
ing Piano Quintet, Op. 5; the G Minor 
Quartet of Rubinstein, “The Mill” and 
“The Declaration,” by Raff, and Grain- 
ger’s “Molly on the Shore,” arranged for 
quintet by Karl Schmidt. 

The auditorium was filled with stu- 
dents and local music-lovers, who en- 
thusiastically applauded the artists. The 
school and the community are greatly in- 
debted to Music Supervisor Embs for 
bringing first-class artists and organ- 
izations to the city for educational pur- 
poses. That it is possible for students 


to hear these concerts for ten cents * 
a matter of wonder and congratulati! 
Never before in the history of the s¢! 

has an opportunity been offered to he! 
music of such quality at such a rem! 
ably low price. The personne! of ' 
Quintet Club is as follows: = Char® 
Letzler, first violin; Mrs. Alinda Kudo 


second violin; Victor Rudolf, viola; )@ 
Schmidt, ’cello, and Mrs. J. E. Whitne! 
piano. 


At a pupils’ recital given at the Lou® 
ville Conservatory of Music on 7u 
evening, the honors went to t\ 
Albany musicians, Freda Ruoff, 
and Naomi Klerner, soprano. 


Ne 





Farrar and Jacob 
Easton, Pa. 


EASTON, PA., March 1.—Tw: ” 
were presented in recital recentl) 4 
Orpheum Theater. They were Amp": 
Farrar, soprano, and Sascha J 
violinist. One of Miss Farrar’s °° 
was the French marching sony ¥"- 
she sang for the soldiers in Fran’. -* 
Jacobsen used. the Bruch G Min! \\ 
certo as his principal number 
played brilliant technique in it. 


Amparito 





OUR LATEST CUSTOME * 


COLIN 0O’MCR: 


Union Hinge Binding “ 


120 West 42nd St., New Yo * 
Hinge and Ordinary Bookbinding, Scrap’ obs 
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York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
nductor, Josef Stransky. Con- 
t, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
irch 6. Soloist, Josef Hof- 
nn, Pianist. The Program: 
erture, “Bartered Bride,” 
ina; Concerto for Piano and 
estra in EF Minor, Chopin; 
e Poem,’ Harold Morris: 
phony m E Minor, “New 
d,” Dvorak. 
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sidering especially the presence as 

of Josef Hofmann, the audience 

Philharmonic concert on Thurs- 

ening of last week was surprising- 

|. But those who remained away 

one of the supreme experiences 

season. The great pianist, just 

k from a fatiguing tour, played Cho- 

jin’s IX Minor Concerto as even he has 

ldom done it. The E Minor Concerto 

fragile thing and Mr. Hofmann’s 

nierpretation is grounded in a scrupu- 

is respect for its delicacy of propor- 

Ption and sentiment. Rightly it belongs 

R Fina smaller auditorium. But not even 

—— [the spaces of Carnegie Hall tempered 

Pthe beauty of this performance. Chopin 

‘is, together with Wagner, the greatest 

RF rmaster of abstract musical beauty the 

sworld has ever known. Josef Hofmann’s 

fobjective in performing this music is 

sbecuty of the sheerest description. And 

“during the larghetto movement last week, 

rconquered listeners may have felt as in 

‘adoration in the presence of a beauty 
falmost transcending earthly aspects. 

The novelty of the concert was Har- 

sold Morris’s “Tone Poem.” Mr. Morris 

sa young Texan, now resident in New 

‘York, and his name has appeared on 

'iccal programs before this. He studied 

fwith Thalberg, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 

Godowsky and Walter Rothwell. He de- 

rserves respect for not having burdened 

his musie with programmatic titles. 

However, he gave his “Tone Poem” a 

'metaphysical basis, as illustrated in cer- 

tain lines from Tagore beginning: “The 

stream of life that runs through my 

veins night and day runs through the 

‘world and dances in rhythmic measure.” 

‘This is what in England would be called 

a “tall order.” It is, at the bottom, an 

expression of the impulse that has ani- 

mated all art through the ages. Mr. 

Morris’s musical exposition of the trans- 

or endental thesis scarcely carries convic- 

tion a hair-breadth. It is written with 

oa the skill in orchestral treatment to be 

er off expected of an intelligent person who 

age has passed through the hands of such 

-y offm™e excellent teachers. With regard to har- 

;mony and effect it is modern as count- 

other little contemporary effusions 

;are modern. But as a musical concep- 

__—® “on it is bone-dry and tiresome, without 

beauty or eloquence or original creative 

thought. Mr. Morris has built it on a 

‘ingle theme, thus purporting to encom- 

pass the poet’s idea of the identity of 

multifarious life. The device is not as 

Persuasive as it sounds, the more as the 

‘heme is unlovely. Its most conspicuous 

ature lies in its syncopated rhythm and 

s the composer has worked syncopation 

mm "°t only to the extreme of rhythmic 

P™onotony, but until its characteristic 

‘ense becomes dulled and finally lost, 

s the invariable result of an over- 

‘se of the irregular beat. 

‘he work was carefully played and 

t applauded. Smetana’s “Bar- 

Bride” Overture and the “New 

Symphony furnished the re- 
er of the program. Bw. F. P. 
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Vidas and a Tchaikovsky Program 


A Tchaikovsky program, the most con- 
“Nlional of its kind imaginable, was led 
: Stransky last Saturday evening’ 

egie Hall. Raoul Vidas was the 
“Ols', Dlaying the violin concerto, and 
nestra contributed the “Pathét- 
nd the “Marche Slav.” It was 

vsky with but little of the Tar- 
Mr. Stransky gave it. However, 
rious finale of the symphony was 
y done; it compensated for some 
nill that hovered about the inter- 

n of the first movement. 
idas played the difficult concerto 
His technique was admirable and 
, especially in the Canzonetta, a 
oe ‘ warm beauty. The years should 
“ese © great violinist of this youth. 

The audience was big—Tchaikovsky is 
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Mme. Matzenauer’s Two Absorbing Interests Face Her Here: 


2 i opulent personality of Margarete 
Matzenauer, the Metropolitan con- 
tralto, dominates her beautiful rooms 
with their outlook on the Park, their 
softly toned coloring, and their light- 
flooded nooks. Books and pictures are 
everywhere; some wonderful Oriental 
rugs lie about. A grand piano stands 
open, music on its rack; in and out flits 
the little daughter, dark and glowing 
like her mother, a thing of vivid grace. 
In her dark, plainly made, girlishly 
simple gown the singer looked younger 
than when I had first met her, seven 
years ago, behind the scenes of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, in Philadelphia, 


during one of her first appearances there 
as Amneris. We spoke of that evening. 
It had been one of the performances that 
live in the memory, with Caruso and 
Destinn. “Such a splendid artist!” she 
said, regretfully, as do others of an un- 
forgettable cast. The Quaker City has 
always welcomed Mme. Matzenauer; she 
recalls with especial pleasure their dis- 
criminating, therefore especially valued, 
applause. With delight she mentioned the 
accompaniment in concert of their “won- 
derful orchestra.” She is to sing with 
them again at the “Memorial Concert” 
to be given on the Friday and Saturday 
before Palm Sunday. 

“So many orchestras in America are 
excellent,” she said. “I feel that this 
country is fortunate in its remarkable 
organizations and its no less remark- 
able conductors; but none appeal more 
to me than the fine work done by the 








Matzenauer Lauds American Orchestras 
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Philadelphians and that young genius, 
Stokowski.” 

It brought us to the subject of the in- 
dividual accompanist, and Mme. Matze- 
nauer grew impressive over the need for 
good work in that line. 

“Mr. La Forge, for instance, I con- 
sider an artist seldom equalled,” she com- 
mented. “There are very few who can 
enter into the absolute soul of the music 
and yet always subordinate their effect 
to the true ensemble, as he does.” 

Mme. Matzenauer will soon start on 
her usual extensive concert tour, and she 
was asked whether she expected to find 
conditions, musically speaking, very dif- 
ferent since the war had ended. 

“T do not think we have felt the war 
close enough to have experienced any 
change, either before it or after,” she 
said. “When one thinks of Europe, and 
what they have suffered there, how ter- 
ribly all the poor people are impover- 
ished, one wonders indeed whether these 
nations will ever have heart again for 
music; with us it is so different. One 
can only be very thankful that it is so.” 


The Beauties of Russian 


It was natural to “talk opera” with 
this noted exponent of mezzo and con- 
tralto réles, and interesting to find that 
she was interested in the rise of the Rus- 
sian school, as evinced in the works of 
Rachmaninoff and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
The difficulties of the Russian language 
apparently left her cold. Apparently a 
language more or less to acquire by one 
already versed in four, presented no 
especial strain. 

“The Russian is a beautiful language 
to sing in,’ she remarked, calmly. “I 
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Her Music and Her Child, Whose Photograph May Be Seen on Piano 


find it almost as melodious as the Italian, 
and should certainly welcome an oppor- 
tunity to sing in it oftener. Of course, I 
have done so in concert, and in ‘Boris.’ ” 

Speaking of her roéles in other lan- 
guages, Mme. Matzenauer said: 

“So many that I have sung in Europe 
are not given here, or very seldom. 
There is ‘Il‘avorita,’ for instance, with its 
wonderful part, ‘Leonora’; Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio,’ too seldom heard; there are 
Mozart’s less well-known operas, with 
their lovely parts for the mezzo. ‘La 
Clemenza di Tito,’ for example, and 
‘Cosi fan tutte,’ both have fine oppor- 
tunities. ‘Orfeo,’ that beautiful Gluck 
opera, has not been sung for a long time. 
They could all be sung in English. I am 
very much in favor, as you know, of 
translating all these into that tongue. 
Indeed, I see no reason why Wagner 
should not be given always in the Eng- 
lish language. Why not?” 

Some allusion was made to a recent 
article voicing the enthusiasm of a noted 
New York critic anent Mme. Matze- 
nauer’s art and personality, and the pro- 
tagonist of the outbursts smiled calmly. 
She takes all things calmly; on the out- 
side. What slumbering fires there are 
beneath her calm, her art has shown; 
but in her conversation and demeanor, 
she keeps them well in hand. “That 
sombre and magnificent woman, who 
seems to have stepped from a fresco of 
Hans Makart,” in whose singing “there 
is a largeness of dramatic utterance that 
proclaims her of the line royal,” to quote 
from the critic’s description, has the re- 
pose of a Makart type, as well as its 
beauty. C. P. 





still a name to conjure shekels into the 
box-office—and highly enthusiastic, par- 
ticularly after the noisy march move- 





ment from the “Pathétique.” B. R. 
Ellison-White Bureau Appoints New 
Local Representatives 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.— The 


Ellison-White Musical Bureau has just 
completed arrangements whereby Mrs. 
John M. Spargur, wife of John M. Spar- 
gur, director of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, will act as Seattle representa- 
tive for the bureau. Mrs. Spargur will 
present Pablo Casals, ’cellist; Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone; Ethel Leginska, pianist, 
in recital, and Leopold Godowsky in two 
appearances, one with the symphony or- 
chestra and the second in recital. Mrs. 
Spargur had also contracted for Lucien 
Muratore earlier in the season, but his 
Northwestern tour was canceled, due to 
the epidemic. Arrangements have also 
been completed with Mrs. Ethel Jones, 
who has had much experience in concert 


work and as a publicity agent, to act as 
the Spokane representative. In its year 
of work the Musical Bureau has 
branched out into the entire territory 
west of Chicago. It has established a 
chain of “Artists’ Courses,” taking in 
many of the Western cities such as Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, 
Boise, Victoria and Vancouver. Besides 
these, many smaller cities are having 
smaller artists’ courses. 





Berolzheimer to Give More Concerts in 
New York Parks 


The new Chamberlain of New York 
City, Philip Berolzheimer, announces 
that by special request of Mayor Hylan 
he will continue to be in charge of all 
music in the five boroughs of Greater 
New York. The Park Board, Francis D. 
Gallatin, presiding, adopted resolutions 
at its last meeting, which was attended 
by all commissioners, giving the Cham- 
berlain the same authority over the 


parks and police arrangements which he 
had as special deputy and president of 
the Park Board in connection with these 
concerts. Petitions to the Mayor for 
the continuation of these concerts are, 
therefore, superfluous, it is announced. 
The secretary of the Park Board, Willis 
Holly, will continue to be the City 
Chamberlain’s aide in these matters. 


New American Operas Produced at the 
Metropolitan 


Joseph Breil’s “The Legend” and John 
Adam Hugo’s “The Temple Dancer” 
were scheduled to receive their first per- 
formance anywhere at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Wednesday evening in 
conjunction with Cadman’s “Shanewis,” 
not yet sung this season. The operas en- 


listed the services of Mmes. Ponselle, 
Howard, Easton and Braslau and 
Messrs. Althouse, d’Angelo, Kingston, 


and Schlegel. A detailed review of the 
new works will appear in MUSICAL 
AMERICA next week. 
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CHICAGO PAYS HOMAGE TO | 
THREE DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


Schumann-Heink Draws Throng to Orchestra Hall—Godowsky Gives All-Chopin Program— 
Levitzki Appears with the Orchestra—-Stock Introduces Italian’s ‘‘Moonlights’’—Bessie 


Birdie Kaplan and Sidney Silber in Delightful Recitals 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, March 8, 1919. 


EJUVENATED and full of that per- 

sonal magnetism which has been one 
of her greatest assets, Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink came to Orchestra Hall 
last Sunday afternoon and delighted a 
very large audience with her song re- 
cital. Such singing as in the ‘Vitellia” 
aria from Mozart’s “Titus” and such in- 
terpretation and phrasing with which 
she presented the older works of Bach 


and Secchi will always remain as models - 


of bel canto for future aspirants of the 
singing stage. She moved many to tears 
with her singing of some patriotic songs 
like Carpenter’s “The Home Road,” 
Ward-Stephens’s “Have You Seen Him 
in France?” and “Taps,” by Pasternack. 
There were many encores and extra 
numbers, and Frank La Forge, the ac- 
companist and composer, had a personal 


triumph with two of his songs. 

Charles Carver, basso, assisted with a 
Verdi aria and a group of songs, and dis- 
closed a very rich, deep voice which he 
already handles with musical skill and 
taste. 

Sunday’s musical program was further 
enhanced last week by the Chopin recital 
given by Leopold Godowsky at Kimball 
Hall. This concert room, though much 
smaller than Orchestra Hall, also was 
filled to its capacity, and here also a 
number of listeners found places upon 
the stage, leaving just room enough for 
the pianist to go forth and back. He dis- 
played at this recital not only his accus- 
tomed mechanical perfection, but also 
played in a certain introspective mood 
which eminently suited the program. 
Other pieces on his program besides the 
F Sharp Minor Polonaise and the B Flat 
Minor Sonata included the Barcarolle, 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, Berceuse, 
Nocturne, Waltz and Bolero. 


Stock Offers Novelties 


The last couple of programs of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra have been 
somewhat modified since Frederick Stock 
has resumed the direction of our or- 
chestra, and for last Friday’s concert a 
list of old and new works was arranged 
by him, affording a strong contrast dur- 
ing the afternoon. The first part was 
devoted to Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, 
and after the intermission some modern 
music by Tommasini and Tchaikovsky 
filled out the afternoon. 

The Bach G Major Concerto, the Over- 
ture to “The Magic Flute,” Mozart, and 
the Beethoven Concerto in C Minor, with 


a 


Mischa Levitzki as soloist, were pre- 
sented under Mr. Stock’s leadership with 
a lucid and clear interpretation and in a 
strict and serious style. 

The two Tommasini tone pictures, 
“Moonlights,” affect the ultra-modern 
styles of the French impressionists, and 
while the coloring is brilliant and the or- 
chestral combinations piquant, they fall 
far short of their French prototypes. 
The Italian novelties were presented at 
this concer. for the first time in America, 
delayed from a former concert. 

Tchaikovsky’s Italian Caprice is writ- 
ten around some Latin folk tunes and 
themes, but there is less Italian than 
Russian in the sweep of melody, and 
the orchestration, while flamboyant and 
pompous, is not particularly inspired. 

Mischa Levitzki was the star of the 
afternoon. His playing of the concerto 
was notable for its refinement, its trans- 
lucent technical exposition, genuinely 
musical feeling and strict adherence to 
the classic style. His own cadenza to- 
ward the close of the first movement, 
modernized in structure and in technical 
embellishments, was kept well within the 
classic mold of the Beethoven manner, 
and was the finest example of the inter- 
polated cadenzas with which this work 
has ever been enhanced. It should be in- 
corporated by all who play the concerto. 
Mr. Levitzki received many recalls. 


Miss Kaplan in Recital 


Last Tuesday evening, despite inclem- 
ent weather, a fair-sized audience in 
Kimball Hall heard Bessie Birdie Kap- 
lan, a young and very gifted Chicago 
pianist. 

Her program diverged from the usual 
list of pieces for exploitation in that it 
contained neither Beethoven nor Chopin 
numbers, but there were some very in- 
teresting and some novel pieces heard. 
Of these the G Minor Gigue by Handel 
and the first Arabesque by Debussy may 
be accorded the first place. Both of these 
were excellently given, with technical 
finish, and two pieces by Hugo Kaun, 
“Voices of the Woods,” were new to the 
pianist’s repertory. They are not of 
great musical or melodic merit and hard- 
ly worth the trouble for their perform- 
ance. With the B Flat Impromptu, 
Schubert, and the G Minor Sonata of 
Schumann Miss Kaplan showed her 
artistic attainments and her musical 
gifts more fully, and the former was 
played with its proper changes of mood 
and feeling. There was not only fleet 
and clear technique evidenced in her 
playing, but an enormous range of 
dynamic power. 


Sidney Silber Scores 


Sidney Silber, the pianist, was heard 
last Wednesday morning at the fifty- 





MAXIMILIAN ROSE IN 
PROMISING DEBUT 


Violinist. Re- 





Maximilian Rose, 


cital, Molian Hall, Evening, 
March 3. Willy Schaeffer, Ac- 
companist. The Program: 


Sonata, Veracini; Concerto, Op. 
25, Cecil Burleigh; “Rondeau,” 
“Badinerie,” Bach-Manen; “Medi- 
tation,” Tchaiko sky-Auer; Etude, 
Chopin-Burmester ; “Hebrew 
Legende,” “Danse Caprice,” Jo- 
seph. 











In Maximilian Rose we have not sim- 
ply a new violinist of merit, but, what is 
certainly rarer if not better, a violinist 
of new merit. He has, on the whole, a 
good tone; we have had fiddlers of much 
better. He has technical dexterity of a 
sort; we have had violinists with fingers 
trained to encounter strings with wizard- 
like, even mechanical, swiftness and 
sureness. He has an accurate ear; we 
have had players who have raised stand- 
ards of intonation to a new level of 
undeviating correctness. But we have 
also had interpreters who, though read- 


ily fired by the quick and easy sentiment 
of Tchaikovsky, to take a safe example 
from the ranks of modern romanticists, 
are lamentably obtuse to the beauties 
of the old sonata literature which is be- 
coming more and more pcpular with 
program-makers for violin. And Mr. 
Rose, whatever else may be said for or 
against him, brought to the Veracini 
Sonata which he played the discrim- 
inating sense of style which such a num- 
ber always demands but infrequently re- 
ceives. 

Probably the most important single 
point in his interpretation was the dif- 
ferentiation in tempo which he accorded 
the various movements. As a rule, so- 
natas such as this are presented with a 
rhythmic monotony which betrays a lack 
of understanding or, at any rate, of 
liking. 

Some of the same stylistic distinction 
was evident in Mr. Rose’s playing of 
Cecil Burleigh’s Concerto. Manfully as 
he strove, however, he was not able to 
fill out the lines which he sketched for 
himself here. The piano part of this 
number was played with a much bigger 
tone than that of the sonata, as was 
meet and fitting; but by just so much 
did it make more noticeable the weak- 
nesses which are as yet undeniably pres- 
ent in Mr. Rose’s work. 

It is but fair to add that the recitalist 
was handicapped by a palpable nervous- 
ness, and that a large audience applaud- 
ed all his doings with fervor. D. J. T. 


‘in Boston. 


eighth of the Kinsey series of recitals 
at the Ziegfeld Theater and produced a 
very fine impression with his perform- 
ance of an extraordinary program, which 
began with three Rameau transcriptions 
by MacDowell and Hollaender, which in- 
cluded the G Major Sonata, Op. 37, of 
Tchaikovsky, and ended with an Ameri- 
can group of new pieces by Walter Morse 
Rummel, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Francis 
Hendriks, Alexander MacFadyen and 
Preston Ware Orem. There was much 
grace and lightness in the performance 
given the Rameau numbers, and the 
Tchaikovsky sonata was a man’s task ac- 
complished with all the masterly qualifi- 
cations of the authoritative musician and 
pianist. 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra gave 
its regular monthly concert at Orchestra 
Hall last Thursday evening, with Morgan 
L. Eastmanconducting. There was a short 
program of orchestral pieces, including 
the March from “The Queen of Sheba,” 
by Gounod; selections from “The For- 
tune Teller,” by Herbert, and the Waltz 
from Kalman’s operetta “Sari.” Then 
followed a lecture on “Understanding 
Music” by Mr. Eastman, illustrated with 
stereopticon pictures, examples of musi- 
cal notation and short orchestral ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Eastman knows his subject thor- 
oughly and speaks in an easy, coloquial 
manner. His explanations of rhythm 
and tone production were clear and 
lucid, and his talk, though much too long, 
was entertaining and instructive. 

Walter Spry, the Chicago pianist, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
pianist by giving a piano recital at Kim- 
ball Hall last Thursday evening. 

Frank Morgan, new in the field of mu- 
sic impresarios, plans what he ealls a 
“Musical Extension” series of concerts, 
designed to bring music to the general 
public by giving concerts in the churches, 


thus concentrating them in the 
neighborhoods of the residences 
people. He contemplates in this w 
itating against the concert ¢o1 
in the “loop.” However, to add 
tance to his enterprise, he plans 
a set of concerts at Orchestra |} 
the following dates: April 15, 21 
and May 2. 


Many Other Events 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, 1 
filled engagements with the ( 
Woman’s Club and the Arche | 
Club, and left this week to fill som 
in North Dakota. Mme. Ryder 
heard in Grand Forks on March 

John Rankl, baritone, sang f 
Sherman Park Civic Music Ass 
Feb. 23 and gave a program in Wi: 
[ll., March 3. 

Lena A. Landes, soprano, dire 
music at the Nicholas Senn High 
gave a program at the North Sho 
nile Musical Club Friday evenin;: 

An all-high school orchestra, « 
ing of 175 players from many of t! 


school orchestras of the city, was a prop 


inent feature of the recent meet 
the National Educational Asso 
held at the Auditorium Theater. 1 
sembling and training of the or 


as carried out by the music teachers } 


Chicago was a success. 

Gustaf Holmquist, bass-baritone, ¢; 
a successful recital at Rock Islani, |) 
Feb. 14. 


Arbor, Mich., in May. 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, gave a pr. 


gram last week in Davenport, Iowa. 
Jane English sang the ‘“Pastora! 


one of Theodora Sturkow-Ryder’s comp. 


sitions, with flute and clarinet, at | 
second Cooper-Carlton 
Sunday afternoon. 


Hanna Butler, soprano, sang for th 


Lake View Musical Society this week 
Herbert Gould, 


recital early in October. 


Second Presbyterian Church. 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, ga\- 
a recital in Huron College School of Mu 


sic, Huron, S. D., two weeks ago. 
MAURICE ROSENFEL! 





He has been engaged for th 
presentation of Hadley’s cantata, “();; 
to Music,” which will be given at Ay 


concert give 


basso-cantante, wh 
has held the position of song leader « 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station fv 
the past year and a half, will return: 
the concert field this fall. He is nov 
working on his program for his Chicag 
He has beer 
chosen soloist in the quaret choir of th 





MARTHA BAIRD ENDS TOUR 


Young Pianist Wins Honors with the 
Kingsbery Foster Forces 

Boston, March 10. 
ican musicians who have received all 
their musical training in the United 
States are appearing more and more fre- 
quently. To their number has_ been 
added Martha Baird, the pianist, a na- 


Successful Amer- 








Martha Baird, American Pianist 


tive of California but now living in Bos- 
ton. Miss Baird began her study of 
music at the age of four, under the in- 
struction of her mother, one of the lead- 
ing musicians of Los Angeles, and played 
in public for the first time when she was 
eight years old. Then she studied with 
Morton F. Mason, composer and organ- 
ist, of Pasadena, and in 1915 she entered 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
Here Miss Baird’s progress 
was unusually rapid, for she completed 
the entire course in two years, twice win- 





ning the largest scholarships awarded « 
taking special 


the Conservatory, and 
honors in ensemble playing and theoret 


cal work. She also won the annua! cow: 
petition in piano playing when the judge: 
were Karl Muck, former conductor of th 


Boston Symphony Orchestra; Car! Fri 


berg, the pianist, and Charles Mart: 


Loeffler, the composer. 


Since Miss Baird has appeared fr 
quently in concerts and recitals, and ha 
recently finished a tour with Kingsber 
Foster’s “Secret of Suzanne” Compan) 


This program opened with a recital ! 
Miss Baird, of compositions by Bortk 


wicz, Leschetizky, Hill, Chopin and !« 


bussy, and closed with a performance 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” W" 
Miss Baird as accompanist. In 


course of the tour the program \* 


given at Camp Quantico, Va., before °! 


marines, the artists being entertained * 


supper afterward by the commande! 
the post. Another | 
given in Washington, in the Ten > 
Series arranged by T. Arthur Smith 

( ‘ 


Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch on ko 


to Recovery 
When the influenza ep'demi 
swept the country Clara Clemens 
well known contralto succumbed, 


is only now, after five months of seri’ 
illness, that word comes from Jett: 
where her distinguished husband, \>: 


Gabrilowitsch, has won such favo! 
ing his first season as conductor 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, ¢ 
effect that Mme. Clemens is now we 
the road to recovery, and is daily 2? 
ing stronger. Mme. 
necessitated the cancellation of her " 
engagements for the early part 
season, but it is now confidently 
that if her condition continues 
prove she will be able to fill her 
engagements. 


\ 


Ethel Lyman Mackey and Mary H»ps"” 


Emerson Sail for France 


Ethel Lyman Mackey, sopran 
Mary Hopkins Emerson, pianist, 
on March 8 on the Rotterdam for ! 
They will be gone six months, ent 


ing under Y. M. C. A. auspices in ! "4!" 


and England. 


performance *® 


Clemens’s Ne 
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This is the story of how an enterpris- 


> Deak MUSICAL AMERICA: 


| ing town in the Southwest came near se- 
: curing the honor of a visit from Enrico 


Caruso, the greatest tenor of this age, 


' during his contemplated Western tour. 


In the city of St. Joseph, Mo., there is 


considerable musical culture and interest 


in music much of which is due to the 
enterprise, public spirit and _ indefati- 
gable work of Mrs. Francis Henry Hill, 


'. local manager, who has brought some 


of the greatest artists and also many 


' noted musical organizations to her town 


and so has managed, finally, to convince 
the people there that it is worth while to 
support her in her very laudable work. 

Now Mrs. Hill thought that as Caruso 
would probably go to Kansas City, it 
would be a good thing if he could also be 
made to come to St. Joseph, and if pos- 
sible, as there is always a good deal of 
jealousy between the two towns, he 
would appear in St. Joseph before he got 
to Kansas City, it would be a tremendous 
achievement. So she wrote to the man- 
agement in New York, sending on, I be- 
lieve, a request indorsed by the Mayor 
and a number of prominent citizens, ask- 
ing for the price. The reply came in the 
shape of a demand for $10,000 for Sig- 
nor Caruso’s appearance in St. Joseph. 
No doubt the management desired to make 
the price prohibitive, partly because it 
was perhaps not easy to arrange a sepa- 
rate date for St. Joseph, and also prob- 
ably because they did not like to antag- 
onize the powers that be in nearby Kan- 
sas_ City. 

Now in St. Joseph, Mo., there is a man 
if considerable wealth, one of those quiet, 
unobtrusive citizens who has that par- 
ticular American quality known as “grit.” 
When he heard of the price demanded he 
made up his mind that it should be paid. 
He figured it out that it would be a tre- 
mendous advertisement for St. Joseph 
to get Caruso and would be worth more 
to the town than the $10,000, as he also 
igured that there would be a great many 
people in the United States who would 
hear of this record price being paid, who 
probably had never believed that there 
Was so much money in St. Joseph. How- 
ever, he was in the habit of consulting 
over such matters with his wife, a very 
charming lady. She demurred. She said: 
With half that money I can go to New 

ork, hear Caruso several times and buy 
‘uch a lot of real clothes as will cause 
most of the women in this town to die 
with envy. That will leave you $5,000 
® help out some of our local musicians, 
Who need the money badly.” Her hus- 
%and retorted that the coming of Caruso 
Would ereate such a sensation, especially 
"hen the price became known, that peo- 
Pe would be attracted to a town that 
iac so much enterprise. St. Joseph, he 
40d, would get an advertisement which 
°o d be worth hundreds of thousands 
' collars. The cause of music would be 
| by the advent of this great artist. 
vybody all over the country would be 
ng about St. Joseph, Mo., just in the 
that people talked for a long time 
: Atlanta, when Atlanta brought the 

‘e Metropolitan Opera Company down 

for a week of opera. 
wever, Madame held her own in the 
er. So if Caruso does not go to St. 
‘+h you know the cause, and the ladies 
. Joseph will also know why Solo- 


ma 


of 


mon in all his glory was not arrayed in 
anything like the raiment that the wife 
of a most distinguished citizen will wear 
next Easter Sunday. 

And till she reads this Mrs. Francis 
Henry Hill will not know how near she 
came to getting Caruso for St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

* * * 

Some friends of Dorothy Jardon, who 
you know recently made an ambitious, 
but also worthy attempt to emerge from 
the musical obscurity of the Winter Gar- 
den to the operatic stage by way of the 
Chicago Opera Company and the produc- 
tion of “Fedora,” seem to be exercised at 
the price that she had to pay for the op- 
portunity of scoring a success, which she 
certainly did. They say that her con- 
tract with Campanini called for several 
appearances and she only got one; that, 
furthermore, in order to make the one 
appearance she did, she had to sacrifice 
several weeks of remunerative work on 
the vaudeville stage (I believe her salary 
was as high as $1,500 a week), to which 
there had to be added some $1,600 for 
costumes, not to speak of the money paid 
to Mr. Brady, the well-known vocal 
teacher, for being coached in the rédle. 
And then they state that her remuner- 
ation was so small that they advised her 
to frame the check, especially as a com- 
mission had been deducted from it. All 
of which they consider to warrant crit- 
icism. 

If the matter is to be measured, as 
these good friends of Dorothy Jardon 
have done, in a cold-blooded business 
way, let me say that I think that the 
lady has the better part of the bargain. 
Supposing the début did cost a few thou- 
sand dollars in the way of sacrificed en- 
gagements in vaudeville, costumes, tu- 
ition, does that in any way measure the 
tremendous advertisement the lady got 
in appearing before a most representa- 
tive audience, including some of the 
great artists and society leaders, and in 
getting not only columns of notice in all 
the New York daily and weekly papers, 
but through them all over the country, 
for the operatic activities are quoted all 
over the country. I do not believe $50,- 
000 or $75,000, spent judiciously by ex 
perts, could have secured the lady any 
such publicity. 

And here is the consideration which so 
many people ambitious of an appearance 
at one of the great opera houses wholly 
seem to forget, namely, that if they 
score only a fair success it means that 
thereafter they will have a very dis 
tinct value on the concert stage. And 
that means thousands of dollars a sea- 
son. What investment that you can 
make can be compared with it? What 
opportunity is there in any line of en- 
deavor, whether it be artistic or busi- 
ness, where in a night for an expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small amount 
you can secure an opportunity for recog- 
nition which if you put it over gives you 
thereafter a career where you will have 
only to go on working and continuing to 
make good, to win out. 

In the next place, it should be consid- 
ered that the opportunities are not many 
and there is the element of competition. 
Any number of women, and also men, 
are only too anxious to get such an op 
portunity, and pay for it. So why should 
the manager pay a big price, especially 
when he is not certain whether the dé 
butante will make a success or not? And 
furthermore, it should be remembered, 
as a very important factor in the whole 
situation, that the opportunity given to 
the débutante rests on what? On the 
fact that the maintenance of the organ- 
ization which gives the débutante the op- 
portunity has cost millions of money, 
years of work, and any amount of space 
on the part of the press, to give it the 
standing which enables it to confer the 
prestige upon the person who, through 
all this, acquires over night a national 
reputation. 

Through her success Dorothy Jardon, 
and certainly her frends, may console 
themselves. The day of her appearance 
she was known only as a very successful, 
very charming, very popular, well-paid 
vaudeville star. The morning after her 
début in “Fedora” she was known 
throughout the musical world, in which 
hitherto her name had never been men 
tioned, as an artist, and also as an ac- 
tress, of considerable ability, worthy of 
being numbered with most of those of 
established reputation in the operatic 
world. 

And Dorothy Jardon may console her 
self personally by being told that some 
of the greatest artists at their début 
only received a very small remuneration. 
Caruso, you know, made his début in 
“L’Amico Francesco,” by Morelli, at a 
theater in Naples. There were just four 
performances and the man who now gets 
from $2,500 to $3.500 a night got 50 lire 
for the four performances, or just $10. 
While the opera was a failure, Caruso 
made a success, and was called then to 
take another engagement at Caserta, 


for the sum of Just 
think of it! 

Similar stories can be told of the small 
prices that were paid not only in years 
gone by but even to-day, to those ambi- 
tious of fame who have to work their 
way up. 

By the by, if Miss Jardon only sang 
once out of the promised four appear- 
ances it was simply because she was to 
have sung with Muratore who, as we 
know, broke down and left the country 
to recuperate his health in Europe. 


10 frances a night. 


The recent death of Julian Story, the 
distinguished painter, brings to my mind 
that great singer and peerless woman, 
one of the greatest artists this country 
ever produced, Emma Eames, whose 
husband Story was for a number of 
years. There hangs in my studio a pho- 
tograph of a splendid portrait Story 
painted of his wife. For years they ap- 
peared to be very happy and had a beau- 
tiful home in Vallombrosa, Italy, which 
was a Mecca for artists musicians. 

During the period of her greatest suc- 
cesses at the Metropolitan, Story was al- 
ways known as a very devoted husband 
and was credited with producing those 
wonderful draped color effects in cos- 
tume which distinguished Mme. Eames. 
Somehow or other the story got out that 
Eames, while a singer and artist of the 
highest rank, was of a cold disposition. 
The charge never particularly appealed 
to me, for she had a face that rather 
suggested that her affectional qualities 
had never been really appealed to or 
aroused. And then, you know, all of a 
sudden the storm broke and Mme. Eames 
secured a divorce from Story on account 
of his relations with a noted society 
woman in Philadelphia. Eames later on 
married the noted singer, de Gogorza, a 
very handsome man. To those who were 
so fortunate as to see Mme. Eames after 
this marriage, how happy, young and 
bright she looked. One thing is certain. 
Mme. Eames was always grande dame, 
and as such was received in the best so- 
ciety, even among those who are critical 
in all matters where matrimonial en- 
tanglements get into the courts, and are 
only too apt, in their supercilious Calvin- 
ism, to damn the woman, whether she is 
at fault or not. 

* * * 

Writing of notabilities who have re- 
cently passed out, reminds me of John 
W. Keller, a newspaper man and writer 
of great distinction, during the period 
of his prominence connected in impor- 
tant positions with the New York Times, 
New York World, and other leading 
journals. He was a good critic and a 
good fellow. In fact, he was such a 
good fellow that, being also a very hand- 
some man, of fine appearance, a Yale 
graduate, he was very much sought after 
by managers in the olden days. He wrote 
in good style almost on any _ subject. 
He held a number of very important 
political positions. 


The last time I saw him was many 
years ago, when Henry EK. Abbey was 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 


House, with his partners, John Schoeffel 
of Boston and Maurice Grau of Paris 
and everywhere. Abbey had made a con- 
tract with Mme. Gerster, who was then 
at the height of her fame and _ popu- 
larity; for a concert tour of the United 
States. She was to make her début at 
the Metropolitan. It was customary, in 
those days, to go down the bay and meet 
the great artists. So Abbey got a 
steamer from his good friend John 
Starin, the man who made Glen Island 
a favorite resort for picnicers, where 
they had an opportunity to feed them- 
selves, as well as a number of wild ani- 
mals who were domesticated on the spot. 
With some five or six hundred musical] 
critics who assembled in the early morn- 
ing Abbey sailed down the bay to meet 
madame. When she came on board I 
noticed that she was very pale, did not 
seem to be her own self at all. Keller, 
with others, interviewed her. Soon after 
she made her concert début at the Metro- 
politan, where she broke down and, to 


the sorrow of an overcrowded house, 
showed that she had lost her musical 
ear and that her career was over. | 


saw strong men with tears in their eyes 
that night. Out in the lobby, after it 
was all over, I met Abbey. He was 
smoking a cigarette. “In the last hour ” 
said he, “I have lost just $100,000 of 
money paid out in gdvance for this 
tour.” 

I remember the incident for the reason 
that Keller, who was, as I said, a most 
genial companion and good fellow, dur- 
ing the trip to meet Mme. Gerster was 
one, with the late Marcus Mayer, of a 
party who played in what was then 
called “a little game.’”’ And to show the 
guilelessness of the newspaper frater- 
nity at the time, I think he borrowed 
50 cents from Abbey after the game was 
over for carfare home. 

Those good old days! 
passed out. 


They’ve gone, 
There is no longer the same 
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Giacomo Rimini, Noted Baritone of the 


Chicago Opera Association — Once 
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geniality, good will. The newspaper 
men do not now consort with the mana- 
gers as they used to. Maybe it’s for 
the better. But, as New York grows 
bigger it seems to me its heart does not 
enlarge with the growth of its popula- 
tion. 
¢ + 

Charles Wagner, the manager of John 
McCormack and the concert tours of 
Galli-Curci, whose smile, like that of the 
heathen Chinee, is “childlike and 
bland,” sat at lunch at Delmonico’s. 
Speaking of another of his great stars 
he said that it was curious to him how 
any manager could have ever’ had 
trouble with Mme. Alda, Gatti’s wife. 

“Why,” said he, “do you know that 
she is the most amiable and easy person 
in the world to get along with? It is 
due her to say that this last concert tour 
of hers has not only been the most suc- 
cessful of her career, but that in nearly 
every place she has been her success has 
been so emphatic as to cause the local 
management to beg for a return date. 

“When I contrast,” continued Wag- 
ner, “this situation with the situation 
as it existed when Mme. Alda first came 
to this country with Gatti, when few if 
any of the critics had a good word to 
say for her, it is certainly due the lady 
to say that she has won her way by pure 
hard work, grit, and what is commonly 
called ‘delivering the goods.’ She is to- 
day one of the most successful attrac- 
tions on the concert stage, from a purely 
box office point of view. And she de 
serves it.” 

* *k x 

-Did you ever hear the story of how 
Cleofonte Campanini, the redoubtable 
manager of the Chicago Opera Company, 
got a serious shock when he was con- 
ducting in London, a good many years 
ago, when they considered that he was 
not only a splendid conductor but a 
very handsome and attractive man, and 
so had many admirers among. the 
ladies. One night, after conducting and 
having won an ovation, on retiring he 
found in his bedroom in a handsome 
vase a large, beautiful rose. There was 
no sign as to who the donor was. It was 
not till a little while after that, meeting 
Adelina Patti, she disclosed herself ag 
the giver of the rose. 

“T suppose you were wondering which 
one of all the pretty women that were 
in the house that night you conducted 
had sent you the rose. It was I, my dear 
Cleofonte,” said the great diva, “still 
young as an artist though I am now an 
old woman.” 

By the bye, Campanini before leaving 
New York announced that one of the 
distinguishing features of his next sea- 
son, not only in Chicago but here, will 
be the production of Montemezzi’s new 
opera, “La Nave,” in which an Amer- 
ican tenor once known as Edward John- 
son, but now called Eduardo di Giovanni, 
will make his début. Then, too, Cam- 
panini expects to revive “Don Quixote,”’ 
in which Vanni Marcoux, the celebrated 
I'rench baritone, who has been four 
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years in the trenches, will return to this 
country. 

Most of all, however, Impresario Cam- 
panini depends for a sensation upon the 
young tenor by the name of Tito Schipa, 
who has been singing with such marked 
success in Italy, of whom I have already 
told you, and who is said to be another 
Caruso. As I said before, that is an 
easy thing to say, but an exceedingly 
hard thing to prove. 


* * * 


At various intervals Max Smith, the 
genial music critic of the New York 
American, springs a report that Tos- 
canini is likely to return to this country, 
and that he has expressed a willingness 
to accept the offer of the Boston Sym- 
phony as soon as it is possible for him 
to cease his patriotic work in Italy and 
come here. There may be some truth 
in the matter, for the reason that it is 
known among a few that Toscanini is 
exceedingly ambitious to show that he 
is a musician in a broader sense than 
is involved in the conduct of Italian 
operas. It was this that led him when 
he was here to insist upon “Die Meister- 
singer” and some of the German operas 
being given to him, which caused the 
trouble, you remember, with Hertz, and 
finally resulted in the elimination of 
Hertz. It also caused Gatti to produce 
the Ninth Beethoven Symphony with 
Toscanini, in which, however, a good 
many musical people, not alone the 
critics, thought he did not particularly 
shine. Of course, those critics who are 
Hun-dried, and the great mass of Ger- 
mans, devotees of German music, will 
never conéede that any Italian can suc- 
cessfully conduct a German masterpiece. 
Personally, while I admired much of 
Toscanini’s work in the Ninth Symphony, 
I did not like his conducting of the 
“Meistersinger,” which needs a great 
deal of allowance on the part of the con- 
ductor toward the artists, who, if in this 
particular opera they are tied down to 
the rigid beat of the conductor, do not 
have the opportunity to bring out the 
humorous side of that masterpiece. 

There have been rumors, you know, 


‘too, that Oscar Hammerstein has been 


considering engaging Maestro Toscanini 
and giving him the entire artistic direc- 
tion of his contemplated operatic season 
next year. Personally I am more in- 
clined to believe that Hammerstein is 
dickering with Polacco, who would suit 
his purpose better, and perhaps not cost 
so much money as Toscanini would ask. 


* * * 


Every now and then you hear of some- 
thing which aroused your astonishment 
as well as your interest and shows you 
how different many people in this world 
are to the idea that you have formed of 
them. 

The name of Woolworth, for instance, 
is associated in the public mind with the 
5 and 10-cent stores which made an en- 
terprising American so great a million- 
aire that he was enabled to put up the 
Woolworth Building, the tallest and 
finest of its kind in the world, I suppose. 

Would it surprise you to know that 
this Mr. Woolworth is highly cultured 
and deeply interested in music, that he 
has a very fine organ in his home,.to 
enjoy which he does not hire a profes- 
sional organist, as Carnegie does, but 
plays on it himself, with considerable 
musical knowledge and understanding? 

And I may add that there are many 
other men, also women, of great wealth, 
who are not only music-lovers in the best 
sense, but musically proficient. Not so 
long ago, in West Virginia, at a musical 
convention, I heard a lady of high social 
standing, her husband a man of great 
wealth, play the piano in a manner that 
would have done credit to some of our 
greatest artists. True, she had studied 
here and in Europe under some of the 
noted teachers, indeed, had made a suc- 
cessful professional début, but in the very 
first year of her arrival into the lime- 
light had been captured by a young man 
of good business position and consider- 
able means and so had left the concert 
stage to engage in the most delightful 
business of bringing up a family of beau- 
tiful children and running a fine home, 
which is the beloved mecca of artists, 
whether going West or coming East. 

+ + *” 


Not only the musical world but the gen- 
eral public appear to be much wrought 
up over the giving of a season of Ger- 
man light opera at the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House. The manager in this 
case is a certain Mr. Christians, who is 
a German actor of established reputa- 
tion who up to the time of the war was 
the successful manager of German plays 


and comedies at the Irving Place Theater. 
Mr. Christians is one of a large group of 
those who have remained Germans in 
this country. His headquarters are at a 
well-known German restaurant and beer 
saloon on Fourteenth Street, where he 
and his cronies and friends are wont to 
foregather. He is an intimate friend of 
Otto Goritz, whose ribald humor at the 
time of the sinking of the “Lusitania” 
caused so much resentment. 

Mr. Christians’ plea is that there are 
a number of German singers, in the first 
place, who are here and who greatly need 
to make a living; furthermore, that there 
is a large German population in New 
York who wish to hear the lighter Ger- 
man works and, now that the war is 
over, they should have opportunity to 


do so. He also pleads that he has bought 
a number of Liberty Bonds! How nice 
of him! 


What Mr. Christians seems to have 
forgotten is that the steamers are every 
day unloading thousands of “our boys,” 
who are spreading through New York 
and through the country, with authenti- 
cated tales of the brutality and bes- 
tiality of the Germans, which was con- 
tinued up to the very last moment. Many 
of these soldiers have undergone experl- 
ences of horror, starvation and shame- 
ful humiliation in the German prison 
camps. Others tell of atrocities almost 
too horrible to speak of, among them a 
colonel who has made it known, through 
the press, that when he and his regi- 
ment were pressing on the retreating 
Germans they came upon a barn in Bel- 
gium where they found five Belgian girls 
who had been outraged and their throats 
cut. 

Is it any wonder that the public mind 
is so wrought up that the feeling of 
horror aroused by the conduct of the 
German soldiers in the war, all the way 
from those in the high command to the 
humblest private, has been recently 
freshened and, indeed, intensified, as our 
boys arrive and tell the tale from per- 
sonal observation, so that there can be 
no question as to the truthfulness of the 
statements that are made? 

Mr. Christians also does not seem to 
realize that it is particularly inapproprt- 
ate to make such a venture at a time 
when it has been deemed advisable, in 
deference to public sentiment, to keep 
the works of the immortal Wagner from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House—Wagner, who was a Revolution- 
ary and hated all that Prussianism rep- 
resents! 

And finally, too, Mr. Christians does 
not seem to realize that before anything 
German can find even tolerance in this 
country, a new Germany must be cre- 
ated, a Germany which will have to win 
back its place among civilized nations. 
And this can only be done not merely 
through a period of forgetfulness, but 
when the leaders in Germany bring be- 
fore the courts of justice the great crim- 
inals and punish them in accordance with 
their crimes. 

Men who have fought bravely and hon- 
orably can meet and say “Let bygones be 
bygones.” But the Germans are in no 
such position, and never have been from 
the day that they provoked the catas- 
trophe which befell the world, which has 
cost millions of lives and been charac- 
terized by a “frightfulness” which was 
deliberate, systematic, and of such a 
character that even the red Indians 
would recoil from it. 


* * * 


American talent is certainly coming 
up. The other day Harold Morris, a com- 
poser, won favor at a Philharmonic con- 
cert, showed that he had considerable 
power and talent. Then, Sascha Jacob- 
sen, a young violinist, scored a distinct 
success when he appeared as a soloist 
with the Symphony Society, indeed such a 
success as to prompt Max Smith, of the 
New York American, to say that “it was 
the first time the young violinist had ap- 
peared at an orchestral concert, for in 
spite of the praise his playing has so 
often received from connoisseurs, the 
managers were slow to give him the 
formal recognition he so justly deserved. 
They knew he had no means of his own 
and no financial backing and that he had 
no foreign reputation to flourish, that he 
had acquired his skill right here, under 
the guidance of Hans Kneisel, so they 
hesitated to take any risk.” 

Then there is the recent début of a 
talented young lady, Marie Kryl, a pian- 
ist, who had won considerable success 
with leading musical organizations in 
Chicago and other Western cities. She 
showed that she is possessed of unusual 
talent, is bright and intelligent, and has 
a most gracious and charming personal- 
ity. Indeed, she is a very pretty girl. Her 
father is an old and sturdy Bohemian 
musician, a good cornetist in days gone 
by, and more recently conductor of a 
band in connection with the Redpath 
Bureau. She has a sister, too, who is 
said to be a very talented viclinist. 


Now here we have three people, all 
showing unusual ability, and they are 
representative of hundreds of other 
young American musicians. 

By the bye, I would suggest to the en- 
terprising manager who may be in- 
ducted to take up Miss Kryl that he put 
it in the contract that her father shall 
not visit the newspaper offices on her 
behalf. 


* * * 


It is reported that Dr. John H. Finley, 
State Commissioner of Education, may 
be named as Governor-General of Pales- 
tine. Finley, you know, was one of the 
Regents who turned down the bill for the 
registration of vocal teachers, on the 
ground that it would interfere with the 
constitutional rights of citizens, decree- 
ing thereby that while it is necessary for 
even a chauffeur or a plumber to have a 
license, it is not necessary for a man who 
ruins your daughter’s voice to have one. 

So if the good doctor is to leave us to 
mount his throne as “King of the Jews” 
I shall not weep any salt tears. 


* * * 


The miseries and, indeed, tragedies of 
the Russian and Polish Jews who were 
exploited in the way of pogroms, burn- 
ings, torturings, and other pleasant 
“divarsions” with which the orthodox 
Christians among whom they lived peri- 
odically relieved the tedium of their lives, 
seem to have appealed to Harry Wilks, 
an energetic and public-spirited young 
business man. He conceived a plan to 
make these Russian and Polish Jews for- 
get their troubles. And what do you 
suppose the plan is? 

Why, to get dear Daniel Gregory 
Mason, who lectures at Columbia; Arthur 
Whiting, who plays on ancient musical 


instruments at recitals and pink 


and W. J. Henderson, of the Sun, 


among these Russian and Polish 
on the lower East Side and lectu: 
music. And the subjects chosen 
the Difference Between Classical 
Popular Music, the Distinction 
Drawn Between the Musical High-} 
and the Musical Low-brows, the O 
of the Cult—the Caruso Cult, the | 
Curci Cult, etc., etc., etc. 

Prof. Mason’s_ introductory le 
was on the subject of “The List: 
Share in Music.” Well, he must 
some share in it, if he has a pair of 

So far as the distinction betwee: 
high-brows and the low-brows is 
cerned, there is no one more able t 
course on that subject than Hende 
for in his seat in the Opera House 
instance, he is just about four row 
moved from the low-brows who con +) 
gate around the rail and annoy His \{,. 
jesty with their idle chatter and 
often inappropriate applause, whic 
the fundamental reason why Hende 
has concluded that the audiences at {}, 
Metropolitan are a lot of unmusical 
sheviks. 

Anyway, Mr. Wilks’ effort is a noble 
one. So far no list of casualties ha: 
been issued. Perhaps, like Pershing, he 
is keeping them back till the. victory js 
won and it can be proclaimed, th 
truth, that the Russian and Polish Jews 
on the lower East Side are swimminy jy 
a haven of bliss, having forgotten 4!) 
their troubles owing to the mellifluous 
oratory and philosophy of the three wise 
men from “up town,” Messrs. Danie! 
Gregory Mason, Arthur Whiting and 
William J. Henderson, says 

Your 
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GANZ AND SCOTT 
DELIGHT WINNIPEG 


Zoellner Quartet Appears in Re- 
cital — Repeat “‘Messiah’’ — 
Prepare for Festival 


WINNIPEG, March 4.—Henri Scott, bass 
baritone, visited Winnipeg for the first 
time recently and gave a thoroughly de- 
lightful recital, assisted at the piano by 
Fred M. Gee, local accompanist. Mr. 
Scott is a consummate artist and is en- 
dowed with a magnificent voice of un- 
usual range. Mr. Scott was recalled 
after each group of songs and generously 
responded. 

The Zoellner String Quartet’s recital 
in St. Stephen’s Church was an artistic 
success, but our local concert goers ap- 
parently do not appreciate chamber mu- 
sic, as demonstrated by the small audi- 
ence. S. A. Parfitt, the local impresario, 
deserves credit for his enterprise in 


bringing artists of such high calibre of 
Henri Scott and the Zoellners to Winni- 


peg. 

The Women’s Musical Club, under the 
energetic leadership of its new president, 
Mrs. Robert D. Fletcher, is accomplishing 
a great deal for the cause of music in 
Winnipeg. The club is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of its second artist 
recital of the season, given on the even- 
ing of Feb. 24 in St. Stephen’s Church 
by Rudolf Ganz, pianist. Local pianists 
were present in force and the consensus 
of opinion was that the playing of Mr. 
Ganz on this occasion has never been ex- 
celled by any pianist as yet heard in 
Winnipeg, and Winnipeg has been highly 
favored in this respect. The piece de 
resistance. was MacDowell’s ‘“Eroica” 
Sonata. To those present who only 
knew the American composer by his 
smaller pieces, the Sonata as played by 
Rudolf Ganz was a revelation. Mr. Ganz 
was compelled to respond to encore after 
encore. The writer has heard practi- 
cally every great artist who has visited 
Winnipeg during the past sixteen years, 
and has no hesitation in saying that Ru- 





dolf Ganz’s recital ranks as one of the 
outstanding musical events of this period 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Fletcher gaye 
a supper after the recital in honor of Mr 
Ganz. 

The Winnipeg Oratorio Society is mak- 
ing fine progress in preparation for the 
annual Musical Festival, which will take 
place April 14, 15 and 16 in the Indus. 
trial Bureau Auditorium. In addition t 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra the 
Society will have the assistance of Anna 
Fitzui, dramatic soprano; Morgan King. 
ston, tenor, and Percy Grainger, pianist 
Six concerts will be held and the Festiva! 
will undoubtedly be the biggest in the 
history of the Canadian West. The 
choral works to be sung by the Oratori 
Society include Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,” Elgar’s “Britons Alert” and 
several short numbers including Gret- 
chaninoff’s “Cherubim Song” and Stan- 
ford’s “Bluebird.” The chorus under its 
popular conductor, John J. Moncrieff, 
now numbers 200 voices, and is devoting 
two evenings each week to rehearsals. 

The Oratorio Society recently re- 
peated its “Messiah” performance at the 
Tuxedo Military Hospital, where several 
hundred returned heroes are being cared 
for. John J. Moncrieff conducted and 
the solos were acceptably sung by Bea- 
trice Overton, soprano; Mrs. E. M. Coun- 
sell, contralto; Roy Wydeman, tenor, and 
John J. Moncrieff, bass. Fred M. Gee 
played the accompaniments. The concert 
much much enjoyed by the soldiers. 

F. M. G 


Gluck and De Stefano Appear Before 
Large Audience in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 6.—On thi 
occasion of the appearance of Almé 
Gluck and Signor De Stefano, harpist. 
on Sunday afternoon, March 2, the seat 
ing capacity of the Murat Theater wa: 
overtaxed. Mme. Gluck was not in good 
voice; nevertheless, she was pleasing 
way of her beautiful interpretations 
Mr. De Stefano was recognized at ont 
as a master of his instrument and scored 
a great success. Eleanor Scheib w2s 
the splendid accompanist. Mrs. (al 
Emmert, contralto, was the soloist * 
the Athenaeum musicale on Mare! ° 
An artistic rendition of mediaeval an 
Renaissance legends in French was give" 
by Mme. Marie-Lydia Standish befor 
the Ladies’ Matinée Musicale, Marc! 
at Hollenbeck hall. 
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Mayo Wadler: A Musical Progressive 





| he the group of new young violinists 

introduced here last season was Mayo 
Wadler, representing America very ably. 
Mr. Wadler appeared in two New York 
recitals last season and was recognized 
as a player of great talent. In addition 
to his ability as a violinist Mr. Wadler 
has disclosed in his programs and in a 


.-number of articles which he has written 


his keen interest in modern art, both 


musical and otherwise. At his con 

he has played new works by Coleri |g® 
Taylor, Cecil Burleigh and Tor Aili! 
and at his recent Carnegie Hall, \ 
York, recital on Lincoln’s Birthday »' 
introduced the Guy Ropartz sonata f 
violin and piano to New York wit! the 
aid of Leo Ornstein at the piano. ™! 
Wadler is planning a full season in 0°” 
cert in this country next year, whe 
will again introduce many new w: "* 
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Cycle of Concerts Organized 
‘by Max Merz—Six Centuries 
>| Folk-Songs of Europe and 
America Being Give n— 
\\’ould Substitute “the Lovely 
\usic of the Folk for the 

sison of Our Present Popu- 

lar Music” 


\REAT suffering ever purges the soul, 
‘G and a great national emotion will 
the spirit of' a people. Having 
hrough the war, we are at the 


} 
\n/ 


4 vn of a new era; like the periods 
which have followed other wars, it may 
he one of lyric outpouring. During the 

war there has been an amalgamation of 

the peoples of our country, and perhaps 
yow shall be born the American school of 

Pmusic, which shall embody the character- 
‘istics of many nations and be I’ke no one 
‘of them. Im the present soil, enriched 


and made fertile by death, must be plant- 
ej the seed of our national art life. 

| Feeling the necessity of presenting 
‘efore the American’ people new 
‘material for its folk-music, the People’s 
“Music League of the People’s Institute 
js at present giving in New York a 


cycle of folk-song concerts, the like 
‘of which have never been attempted 
Phere before, and which includes six 


‘centuries of folk-songs of Europe and 
‘America. The originator of this idea is 
Max Merz, and to him the greatest credit 
js due for the colossal work which has 
plready been done in the concerts. For 
pot only must detailed research be made 
jn the arranging of the programs, but 
very often the songs must be translated 
‘and arranged musically—all of which 
Mr. Merz accomplishes, and occasionally 
‘jin his leisure time) arranging some of 
ithe numbers for quartet or other en- 
semble. His assistant in the work is 
Reinhold Warlich. 


Sowing the Seed for a New Art 


In speaking of the work, Mr. Merz 
Bays: 

“If we compare the products of our 
Modern life with the best exponents of 
popular music, we find that the worst 
enemy of true folk-poetry is the so-called 
“popular music” of our feverish metro- 
Mpolitan centers. Every year this poison 
“inks deeper and deeper in the souls of 
the people. These cheap musical wares 
kre the product of a music industry oper- 
zted by superficial and unconscionable 
tomposers, whose work is beneath criti- 


tism. Literally, millions of the popula- 
p tion become infected with this poisonous 
‘kerm and are placed at the mercy of the 
“febasing influence of this degenerate 
Musical literature. Everywhere’ the 


People are made the prey of a species 
/)! art which plays only upon the coarser 
Mstincts and which falls far below the 
evel of the simple songs of the primitive 
And yet all the while hundreds 
volumes of the loveliest and best mu- 
to which the soul of the people have 
ven birth lie slumbering in the ar- 
ives of our libraries, awaiting the 
ich of some awakening hand. 
“All persons familiar with this vast 
Mine of treasures thus brought to light, 
ho realize the pitiful poverty and deg- 
‘Tcdation of street songs of the day, have 
# eked themselves over and over again, 
vy ll the time ever come when the public 
Wl be ready to take up this heritage of 
= odie folks-art? Will it ever nurture 
7; create in the spirit of that art?’ To 
3 s there is but one answer, ‘Now is the 
P'me. It has arrived!’ 
| “The nations of the earth have been 
; by the stupendous events of the 
var as never before in all their 
Like a field furrowed by a deep- 
plow, their souls have been cut 
n; emotions long hidden in the 
pths of their unconsciousness or 
sciousness are being thrown to 
face by this process; their minds 
pared to receive seeds of new 
“ght, to cherish and mature them, and 
the floods of sunlight, in order 
® new organic structure may 
nto being. Now is the time to 
precious seed and fructify the 
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arrying out the present concert 
ne Music League of the People’s 





People’s Institute Sowing the Seed 
for True American Folk-Music 
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During One of the Folk-song Concerts at Cooper Union, Where the Ukrainian Chorus 
of New York Gave the Songs of Little Russia; Max Merz, Director and Organizer 
of the Concerts; Reinhold Warlich, Assistant Director 


Institute is trying to present to the 
American public for the first time the 
folk-songs of the nations of Europe in 
their racial inter-relationship. While 
recognizing the value and importance of 
such an undertaking, it also realizes the 
difficulties presented by such a task. 
The noise of the battlefields, upon which 
Nationalism—in its nineteenth century 
form—has breathed its last, has now 
been silenced. Has not the time come 
for men to hearken to the deeper call of 
the people’s soul, and to atune their 
hearts to the spirit of pure humanity 
which is the basis of all folks-poetry? 

“We are approaching the dawn of a 
new day. The history of all art shows 
that every great historical epoch has 
found its own artistic expression. The 
real purpose of our undertaking is, 
therefore, not to lend impulse to mere 
imitation of the folk-poetry of the 
past, but rather’ to stimulate an 
understanding, a true appreciation 
of the elements of this poetry. It 
is a well- established fact that the basic 
elements are always the same in the folk- 
songs of all ages and all nations, and it 
is upon these enduring elements that the 
twentieth century must build. The 
American people must also lay the 
foundation for an expression of its own 
folk-life and work toward a higher goal. 
An important step in this direction would 
be the bringing to light of many valu- 
able folk-songs long ago vanished from 
Europe which are still to be found in cer- 
tain district in the U. S. A. as yet un- 
touched by cosmopolitan civilization. 

“Thus it will be seen that the fulfill- 
ment of a great cultural and historic 
mission is not the only purpose to be 
achieved by our plan of presenting a 
eycle of folk-songs of all nations. We 
trust that our enterprise will prove a 
contribution toward purifying and en- 
nobling the musical life of this country 
and a stimulus toward the creation of a 
truly national art.” 

The concerts are given each succeed- 
ing Tuesday in Cooper Union, and al- 


ready six of the programs have been pre- 
sented. Early French songs, ranging 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, made up the program of the first 
evening, followed the next week by the 
French country and workmen’s songs, 
children’s songs and songs of the Basque. 
Spanish and Italian songs were given on 
the third week, on which occasion Andres 
de Segurola, bass-baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, lent his art in 
singing the songs of Catalonia and An- 
dalusia, which no one could know better 
than himself. In honor of the American 
folk-lore society the two following pro- 
grams were devoted to English songs, 
and Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Manx and Bre- 


and little Russia were given, with the 
assistance of the Ukrainian Chorus of 
New York. The coming eight concerts 
are to be devoted, in turn, to the Polish, 
Czech and Slovenian; Serbian, Croatian 
and Bulgarian; Swedish, Norwegian, 
Iceland, Swedish in Finnland; Danish, 
Dutch, Flemish; North and Middle Ger- 
man; German dialects in Austria and 
Switzerland; Lithuanian, Finnish, Li- 
vonian, Esthonian and Hungarian; Hel- 
lenic, Albanian, Armenian, Turkish and 
Hebrew; and, finally, the songs of the 
United States. 

These programs, covering as they do 
sO panoramic a field, are compiled only 
after the utmost research, and each 
week’s concert is the result of deliberate 
and minute exploration into unusual 
sources. Libraries and private collec- 
tions must be ransacked in the search for 
the most fitting material. And so care 
fully is this done that the programs 
which appear each week are authorita- 
tive; and the collected set will make 
splendid reference material for those in- 
terested in studying folk-lore. Bibliog- 
raphies, notes on the national character- 
istics and various other data furnished 
with each one furnish invaluable ma- 
terial for reference. Moreover, as is ex- 
pected, if similar folk-cycles are to b 
given in other parts of the United States 
these first series can form the ground- 
work and be a guide in the carrying out 
of other programs. , 

Incidentally, in this work, Mr. Merz is 
giving great opportunities to young art- 
tists. His singers are chosen from the 
promising young artists of the country, 
and here they have the occasion, so much 
needed, of being heard; besides which, all 
the artists are paid. The artists who 
have appeared and will appear through- 
out the course include Mabel Beddoe, Eva 
Gautier, Vera Janocopoulus, Elizabeth 
Gutman, Julia Henry, Maria Kent, De- 
vora Nadworney, Dora de Phillippe, 
Great Torpadie, Loraine Wyman, Dan 
Beddoe, Gerard Duberta, Samuel Ljunk- 
vist, Robert Maitland, William Onken, 
Francis A. Pangrac, Paul Reimers, Rein- 
hold Warlich, Paul Eisler, Max Merz, 
Herman Epstein and Maurice Eisner. 

In the six concerts already given a tre- 
mendous interest has already been 
aroused, and each succeeding week finds 
the hall taxed for room. Moreover, it is 
a steady audience, which, coming once, 
comes again. Perhaps the Italian pro- 
gram may find a few more Italians, the 
Russian a few more Rusisans; but as a 
whole one sees, each week, the same in- 
tense, eager faces seen the week before; 
as differentiated an audience as one 
could wish, coming from all classes and 
meeting on the same grounds. 

One thing, however, is distinctive of 
this audience, besides the tremendous in- 
tensity with which it listens to the 
songs of national childhood. To a far 
greater extent than any other concerts 
we have ever visited, the majority of the 
persons at these concerts are men. And 
still more unusual, the majority of these 
men are old men. Somehow, as one 
watches this audience, sees the glisten- 
ing eyes, the intense faces and the rather 
wistful smiles on the faces of these old 
men, when one sees them nod their heads 
and tap their feet to the tune of a re- 
membered song of childhood, one is 
minded of the words of Gorki, who says: 
“It is only on the eve of old age that we 
understand the things of youth; for 
these are the wisest of life.” 


FRANCES R. GRANT. 





ALL LA PORTE SINGS 


Woman’s Club Takes Charge of Civic 
Event—Local Pianist’s Recital 


LA Porte, INbD., Feb. 28.—The com- 
munity “sing” which was held under the 
management of the Woman’s Association 
and the La Porte Choral Society during 
the national week of song was attended 
by considerable numbers. The Choral 
Society gave a short program, which 
included Cowen’s “Wedding Chorus” 
from “Rose Maiden” and John Alden Car- 
penter’s “Home Road.” Mrs. Chipman 
sang “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
and Mr. Klochseim “Smiles,” with the 
audience joining in the chorus. Ruth 
Maine gave two numbers on the organ. 
Mildred Faville, supervisor of music in 
the schools of the city, conducted the 
“sing” and the choral numbers. Carl 
Lauter was the accompanist for the eve- 
ning. The organ also was used for the 
choral numbers and many of the com- 
munity songs. 

Mr. Sauter gave a short informal pro- 
gram for the Choral Society and in- 
vited guests in the parlors of the Y. M. 
C. A. on the evening of Feb. 26. The 
program was one which showed musi- 


cianship of the first class. He played 
one of the Chopin Preludes, some of the 
Mazurkas and the Nocturne in D Minor, 
Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song,” the 
Schubert-Liszt “Hark, Hark the Lark” 
and Liszt’s Concert Etude in D. As an 
encore he played MacDowell’s “Shadow 
Dance.” 

The women of the Amateur Musicale 
are preparing to give a performance of 
“The Mikado” at an open meeting this 
spring. Mrs. John E. Winn is to have 
charge of the operetta and the parts are 
all to be taken by members of the Musi- 
eale. No definite date has been set. 

M. F. 


Mrs. MacDowell Okla. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., Feb. 28.—Hav- 
ing recently appeared in Tulsa, Okla., 
and various Iowa and Nebraska towns 
and cities, Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave 
a lecture-recital at the Auditorium here 
yesterday under the auspices of the 
Musical Research Club. Mrs. MacDowell 
spoke of certain phases of the plan to 
help American composers as a memorial 
to her late husband. She presented sev- 
eral of his compositions at the plano. 

L. J. &. F. 


in Bartlesville, 
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CASALS 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, NEW YORK 





: Beyond all question, Casals is the 
: | greatest living master of the ’cello. 
; His art has won universal recog- 
| nition—he is a chevalier of the 
| French Legion of Honor; a Com- 
mander of the Crown of Rou- 
mania; possessor of the Beethoven 


Gold Medal. 
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The playing of such a master 1s 


beyond the descriptive power of 


words. Edward C. Moore has 
said of him, ‘*He is not a ’cellist ieee 
but she ’cellist.”’ 




























Casals makes records exclusively tor 
Columbia. Ask any Columbia Dealer 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York , | to play for you some of his magical inter- - 


London Ofice, 102 Clerkenwell Reed, ¥. C. pretations of famous violoncello music. 





A Few Suggestions: 


Allegro Apassionato cet A 5821 play 
Minuet in C Major with Vasietieus > « + 1D O10 i) 


Cantilena — from Concerto in A Minor, 
Opus 14 . o? \ A 5847 


Spanish Dance ) 12 in., $1.50 
WSS a a ae a a oe A 5649 
Melody inF ... .‘. . . «. § 12in., $1.50 
SS Fae ae ae oe ee ee ee A 6020 
Apris Un Reve . . . . . .  . f 12in., $1.50 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of every month 
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~ PsHLISKY IS NEWEST 
CANTOR-RECITALIST 








— 


% BISPHAM “SEES” HIMSELF SING &% 








J Shlisky, Tenor. Recital, Ho- 
n Hall, Afternoon, March 5. 


companist, Charles Albert 
iker. The Program: 
Vhere’er You Walk,” “Total 


se” from “Samson,” “Sound 
\larm” from “Judas Macca- 
s” Handel; “Madrigale,” 
I dia; “Lasera per lo fresco,” 
ie ne voglio andar,’ Bimboni; 
Paradiso” from “L’Africaine,” 
erbeer; “The Songs of Gru- 
“How Sweet the Place” (first 
), Rachmaninoff; “The Ner- 
Gjazounoff ; “Sadko’s Song of 
Gl rification” from “Sadko” (first 
), Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Plead- 
” Elgar; “Good-bye,” Gabrilo- 
‘h; “The Shepherd’s Lament,” 
nged by A. L.; “A Dream,” 
“Consecration,” Manney. 


1 - 
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Mr. Shlisky is the third cantor to en- 
local recital lists in recent years. 
The tenor, who is reported as hailing 
‘from a Jewish synagogue in Montreal, 
omplished his New York début before 
vood-sized and exceedingly friendly 
He is apparently an earnest 
man with a light, clear lyric 
enor voice. He sings with intelligence 
ind a certain feeling, and his diction is 
‘decidedly above the average. But Mr. 
cy has several deficiencies common 
) the genus tenor. Of genuine dra- 
matic instinet, he possesses little, nor 
‘does he understand the way of design- 
ing a distinguished program. As for 
his voice, the lower register is dull and 
Flacking in strength; the upper, while 
of striking brilliance, tends to hardness. 
'Yet the organ holds rich possibilities; 
with wise cultivation it should blossom 
nto a really beautiful tenor voice. 
In the Handel group Mr. Shlisky 
rproved that he has been a serious stu- 
jdent. The “Sound an Alarm” served 
Fito display his vocal agility, which is of 
Fan uncommon degree. The Russian 
vroup he sang in the original. It was 
‘2 happy thought to include Rachman- 
inoft’s singularly beautiful “The Songs 
‘of Grusia,” a master-song which is 
heard all too infrequently. these days. 
' The Rimsky-Korsakoff number was un- 
exciting. There were no nuggets of gold 
the final group. The recitalist was 
ippy in the Italian pieces, in which his 
yiic gifts found a good vehicle. 
‘he audience applauded Mr. Shlisky 
with much fervor and gave him encour- 
agement at every opportunity. His re- 
scepuon was of a kind to spur him on to 
additional study and research in the lit- 
erature of song. Mr. Baker’s accom- 
niments were of a musicianly order. 
B. RB. 


aualence. 





Theodore Kittay Heard with Russian 
Trio 

lheodore Kittay, the tenor, was the 

t at a concert lately given by the 

Kussian Trio, Eugene Bernstein, pian- 

‘t; Michel Bernstein, violinist, and Ilya 


ae 











David Bispham’s Fine Diction, for Once, Availed Him Naught; Here He Is Seen Singing in a Society Musicale, Pictured for the 


6¢T— CAME to see myself sing,” blithely 

announced David Bispham to the 
large gathering in the private projection 
room. Most of those present had come 


‘Silent Drama” 


to see themselves on the screen for the 
first time. 

And he did “see himself sing” on the 
screen. The play he appeared in was 
“Winning His Wife,” in which Cyril 


Maude and Violet Heming were starred, 
and which had been produced under the 
auspices of the Stage Women’s War Re- 
lief. All the actors in the picture volun- 
teered their services for the picture. 





Bronson, ’cellist, at the home of Mrs. 
Randolph Guggenheim. Mr. Kittay sang 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Puccini and 
Buzzi-Peccia and the trio played the 
Mozart G Minor Trio and the Tchaikov- 
sky Trio, Op. 50. Mr. Kittay leaves 
within a few days for the Pacific Coast, 
where he will appear as Rodolfo in “La 
Boheme,” Pinkerton in “Madama Butter- 
fly” and in other operas with the Tamaki 
Miura Opera Company in a tour of sev- 
eral weeks. 





Gladys Axman Returns from France 


Gladys Axman, the soprano, returned 
recently from a six weeks’ trip to 
France. Mrs. Axman, whose local ap- 
pearances as Leonora and Santuzza in 
“Trovatore” and “Cavalleria” provoked 
decided interest last year, sang success- 
fully in New York concerts during the 
early part of the present season. 








“Mr. Davis, fortunate in possess- 
ing the combination of a charm- 


ing personality 


voice, which is fresh, full of vigor 
andexceptionally musical, easily 
held the attention of his audience 
from the beginning to the end of 


his program.” 


The above is a sample of many criticisms recently appearing in 
American daily papers concerning Ernest Davis, the American 
tenor, formerly of the Boston Opera Co. 


Davis may be secured for concerts and recitals by immediate application to him 
Onally at 68 W. 183d St., New York, or through Concert Director Harry Cul- 
on, Del Prado Hotel, Midway Boulevard, Chicago. 


and a pleasing 














AMERICAN PROGRAM ENDS 
WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


W. C. Macfarlane Interprets All- 
Native Works in Brilliant Recital 
—New Organ Dedicated 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 21.—An all- 
American recital program in Plymouth 
Church yesterday afternoon brought the 
two-day conference of Rotary Clubs of 
the New England district to a brilliant 
close. The recital was given by Will C. 
Macfarlane, municipal organist of Port- 
land, Me., and president of the Portland 
Rotary Club, and his appearance in Ply- 
mouth Church brought out more than 
1200 lovers of music. The auditorium 
was completely filled, even standing 
room being at a premium, and the ap- 
preciative audience was composed of 
Rotary Club members, friends and 
guests. Tickets were complimentary 
and none went abegging. 

Mr. Macfarlane, who was presented 
by Benjamin B. Snow, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements for the re- 
cital, made a few brief remarks before 
opening his program In these he made 
special mention of Roy S. Stoughton, 
Worcester musician and composer, one 
of whose compositions was included on 
the program for the afternoon. “Mr. 
Stoughton is a man who is making his 
impress on American music,” declared 
Mr. Macfarlane, and continued, “I know 
all his works and I always include one 
of his compositions on every program 
that I play outside of Portland.” Mr. 
Macfarlane’s mastery of the organ is 
too widely known to require explanation. 
His numbers yesterday were exquisitely 
presented and their reception spoke well 
for the appreciation of American com- 
posers’ works. Rollo F. Maitland, Phila- 
delphia; James H. Rogers, Cleveland; 
Roy S. Stoughton, Worcester; Gordon 
B. Nevin, Easton, Pa., were among the 
composers represented on the program, 
and he also played a number of his own 
pieces, closing the recital with his “Ro- 
tary March,” which was received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. 

The new $10,000 organ, recently in- 
stalled in Notre Dame Church, was for- 
mally dedicated last night. Among 





those who attended the occasion were 
priests from the various Catholic 
churches in the city, from Assumption 
College and from many of the surround- 
ing towns. Organ numbers were played 
by Eugene Tapin, organist and musical 
director of the church, and amply dem- 
onstrated the many possibilities of the 
new instrument. Henri Dufault, bari- 
tone, and Leontine Genereux, soprano, 
both from Southbridge, assisted in giv- 
ing the program for the evening. Num- 
bers also were sung by a double quar- 
tet, including the Southbridge artists 
and Irene Allard, Alice Desrosiers, 
Yvonne Payant and Jules Duff, George 
Lucier and Henri Dumas. =. G.. Ee 





Toledo Organization Presents Leginska 


ToLEeDO, OHIO, Feb. 21.—On Thursday 
evening in Scott High School auditorium 
Ethel Leginska gave a piano recital be- 
fore a capacity house. This was the third 
and last event of the series of piano re- 
citals offered by the Toledo Pianoforte 
Teachers’ Association. Mme. Leginska 
proved that she deserved every bit of the 
enviable reputation she has won, for her 
playing was as superb as any this city 
has ever had the opportunity of hear- 
ing. Her program included Rameau’s 
Gavotte and Variations in A Minor, the 
great Beethoven Sonata, Op. 53; two 
Etudes of Chopin, two MacDowell num- 
bers, Arensky’s Etude in F Sharp, the 
G Minor Prelude of Rachmaninoff and 
the Second Rhapsodie of Liszt. She also 
gave several encores. The audience was 
most enthusiastic and recalled her again 
and again. H. H. 





Montreal Hears Dambois and Levitzki 


MONTREAL, March 3.—Maurice Dam- 
bois, cellist, played as His Majesty’s 
Theater last Sunday, and proved himself 
an artist of the first water. The audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic. Yesterday 
Mischa Levitzki played at the same the- 
ater. He gives ravishing tonal effects. 
His program was largely Chopin, and for 
encores, of which five were demanded, 
he played Liszt Rhapsodies and Beetho- 
ven Morceaux. The Dubois String Quar- 
tet has also been heard recently. It is 
much appreciated here, and its concerts 
are eagerly looked forward to. 

R. G. M. 
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SUPE EEE EEE 


As “One of the Few Inspire: 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch Creates 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


By HERMAN DE VRIES 


The twelfth program of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
son 1918-1919 belongs to the roll of immortality upon which 
inscribed our thank-offerings for work of human minds. 

If this, to dispassionate readers, untouched by the thrill that 
felt yesterday in hundreds of breasts, sounds exaggerated, hyster 
or fulsome, I suggest they spend this evening at Orchestra Hall ! 

Yesterday Gabrilowitsch was a giant mind a kingly and po: 
force, dominating and wooing the orchestra by turn, drawing f1 
each artist all he had to give, giving of his all as well, and creat 
an ensemble of such superb beauty, interpretative variety and ri 
ness as have rarely been heard within those walls. 

He belongs to the crowned race of born conductors. Gabri 
witsch is born to the baton as he is born to the piano. 

He was a conductor as soon as he took the bit of wood in 
hand for the first time, and long before. 

To detail the points that announce Gabrilowitsch one of 
epoch-making symphony leaders of the generation would be to 
tensify the qualities of his solo-playing to an apotheosis of expr 
sion. 

He directs as he plays, but his orchestral voice is a hundredi 
more poetic, more beautiful. His baton was like the fairy wand ¢) 
broke the spell over the Sleeping Beauty. Under its magic our o 
orchestra awoke from its winter’s sleep and leapt to do his biddi 
The men did not merely play—they sang—vibrated—lived. 

It was a wonderful afternoon for us music-lovers and Detroit 
to be congratulated for having obtained the services of one of 
world’s elect. 


wz 























CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
By HENRIETTE WEBER 


lhe most sustained, heartfelt and unanimous applause of the 
chestral season rewarded Ossip Gabrilowitsch yesterday aftern 
at the close of the Brahms C minor symphony. 

Interest had been aroused to discover if all the good things 
had been said about this pianist-conductor were really true, and 
buzz of approval showed he had filled expectations. 

Gabrilowitsch’s development into one of the finest orchest 
conductors of the day has been a matter of recent history, outwar 
for until the last year or so his public career has been exclusi\ 
that of a piano virtuoso. But undoubtedly he was born that w 
for the conductor sense, while it is developed by knowledge 
opportunity, is, after all, a divine gift. 

The audience, the orchestra, every one rose to him yeste! 
and the impression he made not only in his superb reading of 
Brahms, but also by the compelling imagination he put into T: 
kovski’s “Whirlwinds of Hell,” otherwise the “Francesca da Rin 
fantasie, 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
By MAURICE ROSENFELD 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest-conductor at the concert given yesterday afternoon at 
Orchestra Hall by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was accorded the greatest ovation 
»f the season after he had finished conducting the C minor symphony, No. 1, by 


Brahms. 

Gabrilowitsch was, as far as personal acquaintance with his musical accomplish- ’ 
ments is concerned, known to most Chicago musicians, as a pianist of extraordinary 
talents and as a composer and annotator of unusual ability. His gifts as orchestra 
conductor were not known and his especial genius in that direction hardly suspected. 
[herefore, his appearance here in this capacity was awaited with eager anticipation, ) 
and his success was all the more spectacular. 


A youngish man, tall, slender, poetic in aspect, he presents an interesting figure 
on the concert platform and added to his personal appearance there is a dominant 
force, a magnetism, a directness in indication, and withal, a confidence and repose 
which inspired the orchestra to do its utmost, and our men put forth such artistic 
playing as we have seldom heard from them. 


Under his guidance the orchestra responded to every change of tempo, of nuance, 
of phrase and tone gradation, the last item varying from the thinnest spun pianissimo J 
to the most sonorous fortissimo. 

In his reading of the Brahms symphony, a work familiar to many patrons of these 


concerts, he kept to the recognized standards of interpretation, but adding his own 
individuality so that the music came forth with a spontaneous flow, and occasionally 
too, with novel effect. - 

While the first movement differed in his reading from that of those recently 
heard, in several places regarding the accents of certain phrases, in general, the move 
ment was given a broad and ettective performance. 


Through the andante and the third movement (the scherzo of the symphony) 
though not so called by the composer, the ideals of the classic work were kept before ) 
the listeners; but the tremendous propulsion, the drive, the cumulation of tone and eason oO = 
the vigor of the last division, raised the audience out of its recent listlessness into a 
N B ki 








heat of enthusiasm and such an outburst of applause which was awarded this section 
of the symphony has not been heard since the opening of our season. 
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CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL 
By EDWARD C. MOORE 


Orchestral patrons with long memories had a chance 


fternoon. The reason was that Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
ame to Orchestra Hall as guest-conductor and took the 
hicago Symphony Orchestra through one of the most 
rilliant programs that has taken place in this city for 
. number of seasons past. 


Gabrilowitsch has been known in Chicago a long time 
to some, if not to the great number he deserves, as a 
rst-rank pianist. It is not so many years ago that news 
egan to trickle in that he had been doing some conduct- 
ng in Europe in the days before the war, and that he 
ad developed a reputation in that capacity overshadow- 
ing his solid and lasting repute at the piano keyboard. 
Then came the word that he had conducted a few con- 
erts with a hastily assembled orchestra in the east, with 
mment to the effect that it might be interesting to hear 
hat he could do with a permanent organization. 


Finally, it was told last summer that he had been 

ummoned to Detroit and given a commission to put 
the orchestra of that city on the musical map. For this 
task he was to be bound by no questions of policy except 
to develop and conduct a first-class orchestra. 


If ever there was a man fitted to carry out such in- 
structions it is he. Up to the present time none but the 
Detroiters know what he has been able to assemble in 
the way of a body of players, but he is a man’s size 

nductor, a two-fisted executive, full of his subject. 
le has an enormous amount of dignity and authority, 
and a personal and interpretative grace that effectively) 
removes all suggestions of ponderosity from the per- 
formance. 


\ man who can direct the Brahms C minor, make it 
musically impeccable and give it dramatic interest as 
ell, and who can then conceal the essential cheapness 
f the Tchaikovsky fantasia by the charm he puts into 
he performance, has gone beneath the surface of his 
rt. This is just what Gabrilowitsch did. The result 
vas that he awakened the Friday afternoon audience 
uite out of its customary amiable indifference, and it 

turn gave him a reception that will set a mark for 
easons to come. 


Ife would seem to have everything in the whole con- 
luctor’s equipment, the thorough musicianship, the ability 
transmit his ideas to the players, the personality that 
irms them into playing a little better than their cus- 
m. And when as superb a body of musicians as the 
icago Symphony Orchestra gets up on its artistic toes, 
result is quite sure to be out of the ordinary. 





» exercise them on the subject of conductors yesterday 








CHICAGO EVENING POST 
By Karleton Hackett 


\fter hearing Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct it is easy to understand that 
there is some point to the jest that has been going around anent the com 
parative value of his powers as a pianist and a conductor. According to 
the tale, his brother pianists have been deeply impressed with his com 
mand of the orchestra, while the conductors (who might be considered as 
his step-brothers) have been loud in their praises of his extraordinary 
virtuosity at the keyboard. I can well believe it. There is little doubt 
but what the pianists would be glad if he would confine his labors to the 
orchestral field, and having heard him play the pianoforte many times we 
can understand why. Also, now that we have listened to a concert under 
his baton, it is not difficult to comprehend why the conductors wish most 
heartily that he had remained contented in his pianistic domain and not 
come poaching on their preserves. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has the genuine gift of the conductor, the authority 
over the men and the power to win from them the spontaneous response 
which brings out the best that is in them. This is the essential quality of 
the conductor, without which all else is of no avail. In these days there 
are a good few who have deep feeling for music and know their scores 
well, but who lack the peculiar power to translate these ideal images of 
music into the audible tones of beauty and power of the modern orchestra. 
Such men may be fine musicians, but they are not conductors. 

Granted Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s command over the men, and you may as 
well take it on my say-so, for the fact is incontestable, the sources of his 
power to interpret are threefold—his intuitive appreciation for melody, his 
feeling for color, and his exquisite sense of proportion. From the first 
note of the Brahms symphony to the last note of the Smetana overture, 
these three qualities were vitalizing every measure of the music, illuminat- 
ing its beauties and binding it all together into unity. 

Perhaps his melodic sense was the most striking quality in his interpreta- 
tions and the most important since it is the supreme gift of the musician. 
All through the music, familiar as it is, the grace and strength of the 
melodic curve was constantly before your consciousness, with many little 
themes of delicate loveliness appearing in places where I, at least, did not 
remember to have heard them before. Yet there was always the structural 
sense. These melodies did not appear from nowhere and having sung 
their little tune disappear again, to give way to another sporadic melody, 
but they all seemed the close-knit strands of an organic whole, each in its 
turn essential to the strength and clarity of the tonal fabric. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was a conductor grateful to the eye. Not a time-beater, 
but one who knew his music so well that he had no score before him and 
could concentrate all his energies on directing the men in the things they 
should do. He not only gave them their cues but indicated the mood, and 
in his manner there was almost no wasted effort. In the quieter passages 
there would hardly be a perceptible movement, but when he wished a 
climax of power he had the courage to throw his full personal force into 
the music. If need had been he would have dragged it from the men by 
main strength, but there was no need, for the response of the men to his 
purpose was marvelous. Here they had a man worthy the best that was in 
them, and they rose to the occasion by giving him a taste of their quality. 
which must have been a deep satisfaction to him. One could feel the 
interplay of his personality on theirs, vitalizing the whole orchestra into 
an instrument of exquisite sensitiveness and boundless power. 

You ari judge from what | have written that this concert conducted 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch was worth hearing. If you gained this impression 
you caught my meaning ex: actty. It was one of the events of our present 
musical season. The audience gave him a series of ovations. 
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\MENTATIONS over the state of 
L e-long voicelessness to which love- 
jy Lucrezia Bori is supposed to have 
heen reduced by the knife of a bungling 
n appear to be premature in the 
light of a notice from Monte Carlo in 
, Paris newspaper. The young Spanish 
soprano, Who was Geraldine Farrar’s 
most redoubtable rival a few years ago, 
and whose Manon, Fiora and Iris are 
‘ill fragrant memories to Metropolitan 
patrons, was scheduled to appear in 
Raou! Gunsbourg’s “first grand lyric sea- 


son of peace,” inaugurated on Feb. 27. 
If that news be true, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
may consider himself blessed and New 


York opera-goers will look for the re- 
turn of the charming Spanish soprano 
from temporary eclipse in very short 
order. 

Among other artists who will illu- 
the Monte Carlo season are the 


Dalla Rizza, Vix, Lubin, 


Zeppilli, Guerrini, Dal Monte. Journet 


eis to be there and Couzinou, late of the 
’ Metropolitan, as well as people so dear 
- to Paris as 


Delmas and Jean Marny. 
Among the operas’ scheduled are 
“Masques et Bergamasques,” 
“Nausicaa,” “La Mufti” by 
Terrasse, “Ruy Blas” by Mar- 


”q French title, “La Jeune Fille de 
’Y. M. C. A.” and standard affairs like 
Saint-Saéns’s “Phryné,” Massenet’s 


“Thais,” “Aida,” “Falstaff,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata” and some Puccini opera, in- 
cluding the “Girl of the Golden West” 
—which Europeans still seem to con- 


sider American—and “Le Rondine.”’ 


* *K co 
Viennese Riot Over Operetta 


According to the Courrier Musical, 
the concert life of Germany has largely 
been paralyzed by the revolutionary up- 
heavals. “There are few concerts 
worthy of mention,” asserts the Couwr- 
rier’s correspondent. “Artists have hid- 
den themselves in their homes to await 
better days. And the critics complain 
bitterly in the papers that the greater 
part of evening entertainments scheduled 
do not take place, without any advance 
notice of the fact. On the contrary, the 
opera houses have been functioning nor- 
mally up to the present. One notices 
even an improvement in the choice of 
works. Thus Frankfort placed among 
other things on her programs Moussorg- 
sky’s ‘Boris Godounoff,’ Bizet’s ‘Djam- 
leh, Boieldiew’s ‘La Voiture Versée,’ 
‘Alceste.’ Berlin promises a 
dozen new operas by living and more or 
‘ess unknown composers. Cologne has 
been giving Jean- Jacques Rousseau’s ‘Le 
Devin du Village.’ Vienna, freed from 
the e naorahey has been giving Strauss’s 
‘Salome.’ Insanities like the ‘Drei- 
mid] ‘haus,’ an operetta in which Schu- 
bert is shown hopping about the stage 


Sing’ 


ging sentimental words to his sub- 


"] ’ 
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lime music, were forcibly forbidden by 
he revolutionists. The story is amus- 
ng enough. The Arbeiter Zeitung of 
ge relates it thus: In the month 


ember took place the premiére 


of one of those compilations of melodies 


t freat masters comhined with banal 
For a month the bourgeoisie 
The catastrophe happened 


enjoy ed it. 
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Pupils are trained from the First Rudiments 
(0 the Highest Perfection of Vocal Art 
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icrezia Bori to Sing on the Riviera—Tumult in Vienna Over Comic Opera—London Inter- 
ested in a Soldier ‘““Sing’’ Engineered by Walford Davies—Marseilles Crowds Moving Pic- 
ture House to Hear German Classics—Max Bruch Plays Piano 











Dec. 3. The twenty-fifth performance 
was announced as a_ gala _ occasion. 
Searcely had the second scene been 


reached wher the trouble broke. From 
the gallery thousands of handbills were 
thrown bearing the words, ‘Do not let 
your great art be prostituted any longer! 
Protest against the pillage of your great 
masters by shameless imposters for 
filthy lucre!’ The audience took sides 
and soon came to blows. Efforts to 
calm them were vain. The well-known 
writer, Franz Blei, wanted to address 
the audience, but was hooted down. The 
police arrested some of the noisiest 
demonstrators. In spite of that, at- 














Davies engaged in a well meant but mis- 
directed effort to convert the Tommy to 
an appreciation of, say, plain song or the 
Gregorian chant. All the more delight- 
ful was it to find how exceedingly human 
a musician he proved himself. 

“T forget what the first part of the 
program consisted of, but it was doubt- 
less very pleasant, for otherwise I should 
have got up and left. It was in the sec- 
ond part that the fun began. Request- 
ing the audience, which was largely 
composed of respected lawyers, their 
elderly wives and their not always too 
juvenile progeny to try to imagine 
for once that they were a company of 


that many of the concerts that take place 
in London every week serve no useful 
purpose whatever save that they bring 
a little grist to the mills of the printers 
of programs and the letters of the halls. 
Now, if Major Walford Davies is really 
convinced of the truth of his own dictum, 
why does he not try the experiment, and 
give us a series of concerts in a rec- 
ognized West End concert hall like that 
which he gave at the Temple? It would 
be an experiment that would certainly 
be most exhilarating, and I believe that 
it would be a success from more points 
of view than one.” 
* * * 


New French Mendelssohn Edition 


From the first the French have shown 
good sense in their treatment of German 
classics. Instead of frothing at the 
mouth at the mention of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Schumann, Schubert and 
the rest, as was done in some of our 
own estimable communities, they quickly 
turned from the German editions that lit- 
tered their music shops to prepare some 
admirable ones of their own destined 
to supplant those of Breitkopf, Peters and 
Simrock. The Durand firm was _ par- 





This is the orchestra of Japanese girls 


wealthy Buddhist came and established a 


class and other attractions of the 
increased as a result of the 
scheme of betterment. 


tempts to continue the performance were 
useless and the management was obliged 
to drop the curtain. Since then the 
Vienna theaters have been closed. This 
scandal hastened the action of the gov- 
ernment in its restrictions on coal.” 

The operetta in question was _ per- 
formed at the Irving Place Theater in 
New York two years ago with consider- 
able success. 

x on oe 
Czecho-Slav Artists to Visit France 


A visit of Czecho-Slav artists from 
Prague is one of the prospects in Paris 
after the conclusion of peace. The com- 
pany will be organized, curiously enough, 
by an impresario in Berne, Switzerland. 
Works by Smetana, Dvorak and Fibich 
will be given. It is to be assumed that 
the great Emmy Destinn will be of the 
company unless haply she is back in 
America by that time, where she is sorely 
needed. 

* * 


Walford Davies’s “Community Sing” 


Walford Davies, now a major, created 
an unusual impression in London re- 
cently with a sort of “community sing,” 
of which he acted as leader. It pleased 
the critic of the Daily Telegram consid- 
erably, despite its unconventional nature. 
“It was not unreasonable to suppose,” 
notes the critic, “that one would find 







in the 


Christian school, 
Methodist Centenary Movement, now 


Japanese Girls Learning American Music 


high school at Hiroshima, Japan, 


high sehool 
however, 


under way, by which 


British Tommies out to enjoy them- 
selves, he proceeded to put us through 
our paces. He insisted that we should 
join in the choruses of a number of 
jolly old folk-songs, and he would not 
take a nay. We were all a little shy at 
first, for it was not the sort of thing 
that we were at all accustomed to re- 
gard as correct, but Major Walford 
Davies’s methods were so _ persuasive 
that he soon had us all singing in a man- 
ner that made the rafter ring. There 
was a dear old gentleman next to me 
with gray hair and side whiskers who 
looked as if he was a judge, or, at the 
very least, a family solicitor of the most 
staid and respected type. From the 
quality of his voice I should imagine 
that any vocal efforts on his part were 
strongly discouraged in the home circle, 
and he was probably suffering from the 
suppressed song of years. At that con- 
cert he found a vent for it, and he trolled 
forth his fol-de-rol-dol-de- rol- days with 
a lusty vigor that did one’s heart good. 
I remember discovering, too, modestly 
hidden away in a corner, the eminent 
music critic of a particularly serious 
contemporary, probably more pleased 
than he had been with anything for a 
long time because he had just discovered 
that his top E flat, though rusty through 
long disuse, had not deserted him alto- 
gether. We all enjoyed that concert 
enormously. 

“At about the same time—it may even 
have been at this concert, but I fancy 
that it was at an independent lecture— 
Major Walford Davies gave it as his 
opinion that, after the war, the concert 
of olden days would undergo a change, 
and that we should have more of the 
type of concert in which the audience 
could join. So far, howéver, there are 
no signs at all of his prophecy being 
fulfilled. We have the same conven- 
tional program played in the same con- 
ventional way to the same convention- 
ally small audiences composed to a large 
extent of the same conventional dead- 
heads. It is not too much to say, indeed, 


maintained by 
Hiroshima school is a great center for the dissemination of American civilization. It had such an effect in spreading 
well-endowed Buddhist almost next door. 
have kept it full to overflowing. 
$120,000,000 will be 


American Methodist women. The 
Christianity that a 
cooking class, sewing 
Japan will be largely 
obtained for a world-wide 


The orchestra, 
Christian work in 


ticularly enterprising, and it has just 
enriched its collection of classics with 
an edition of Mendelssohn’s organ works, 
edited by Widor, who prefaces it with 
a brief but notable history of the in- 
strument since the death of Bach. 
Doubtless there will be a great market 
for this compilation in America. 
= & ¢ 


“Movie” Music in Marseilles 


One of the chief musical attractions at 
Marseilles these days is a small moving 
picture theater orchestra under the di- 
rection of a certain M. Flament, which 
devotes itself principally to the music 
of Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner. 
There are lamentations in some quar- 
ters that these are the only concerts in 
the city that pay. 

* * * 
Max Bruch Celebrates Himself 


Max Bruch recently celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday by playing piano 
at a public concert in Berlin organized 
in his honor. n. F. F. 





Cecil Arden Sings for Noted “Aces” 


Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared on 
Feb. 19 at the dinner given in New York 
by the Aero Club for Captain Ricken- 
backer, the famous American “ace.” 
Miss Arden aroused enthusiasm among 
the many notables present through her 
singing in costume of “Dixie,” “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny” and Behr- 


ends’s “Bon jour, ma _ belle.” Leon 
Rothier, the French basso, sang the 
“Marseillaise” on the same occasion. 


Thirty “aces” were present, represent- 
ing America, France, England and 
Italy. On March 5 Miss Arden was solo- 
ist at the concert of the Verdi Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. She 
sang admirably at this concert the aria 
“Q Mio Fernando,” Weatherly’s “Danny 
Boy,” Jomelli’s “La Bella Calandrina,” 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “La Morenita” and Behr- 
ends’s “Bon jour, ma belle.” 
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Concerts Also Flourished, De- 
| pending Largely on Artists 
in the Theatrical Troupes— 
Audience Invited to Bring 
Own Stoves — Status of 
} Artists Not Exalted in Those 
Davs—Artistic Centers in the 
Fast and South 


By CLARE PEELER 


sy 1) pated eit 


ITH French opera largely dominant 
the Lexington Theater during 
Bhe season just closed; with Italian 
ppera, varied occasionally by Russian 
nd French, ruling at the Metropolitan 
pera House, and with opera in the Eng- 
sh language raising its modest head at 
he Perk Theater, New York (and New 
‘ork epitomizes America) might say of 
nglish opera what the famous French- 
an questioned of virtue, “Ow a-t’elle sa 
ihe?” As for American opera—oh, 
el]! everybody knows that, to speak 
rankly if sadly, what the old lady said 
bout the rhinoceros applies to that en- 
ity. 
But it was not always thus. Perhaps 
he most interesting feature of O. G. 
onneck’s delightful “Early Opera in 
America” is the clear’ presentation, 
ummed up so effectively in its last pages, 
f the fact that during the eighteenth 
entury English opera ruled. “French 
pera Was a mere episode and entirely 







ubordinate to English opera. 1825 may 
till be considered,” remarks Mr. Son- 
beck, “the birth year of Italian opera in 
talian,’ with the Garcia family in at- 


endance at the cradle. The American 
n those days got his Italian opera by 
way of the interpolation of Italian oper- 
tie music in the vernacular composi- 
ions. Knowingly or unknowingly, our 
hudiences “got a taste of many a famous 
talian opera composer of the eighteenth 
entury, from Porpora down,” but it 


must have been as a sweetening of the 
lusical dose. By preference, the Ameri- 
an seems to have taken his opera as 
early straight as possible. 

Almost exclusively he was treated, we 
bre told, to ballad-operas, the term being 
ised, “for want of a better one, not only 
or English operas in which popular bal- 
ads, airs and folk-songs were pressed 
nto service, but for all light English 
bperas in which the plot is carried on in 
spoken dialogue instead of in recitative.” 

Naturally, the history of opera in 
America, divided as it is by Mr. Sonneck 
nto pre-Revolutionary and post-Revolu- 


lonary, becomes the history of certain 
bf the American cities, and of certain 
ompanies that visited those cities. “‘Bos- 


on,” so he tells us, “remained a negli- 
fible quantity in matters theatrical and 
peratic until toward the end of the cen- 
ury, owing to the stringent laws passed 
Pfainst ‘public stage-plays, interludes 
nd other theatrical entertainments’ in 
‘00, after two young Englishmen, as- 
sisted by some volunteer comrades, had 
orrified the Hub with a performance of 
tway’s ‘Orphan.’” Williamsburg, Va., 
ad its playhouse as early as 1722. The 
ew Theaters of New York and Charles- 
on offered some ballad-operas to their 
Patrons in the seventeen-thirties, and 
hilad phia signalized the advent of a 
*mpany in 1750 by binding the actors 
ver to keep the peace; whereupon they 
astily departed for what appears to 
tN be n the more congenial atmosphere 

‘Yew York. It would almost seem as 


hough istory occasionally echoed itself. 
Nad ‘tatus of the opera singer and 
‘hat 1) America during the eighteenth 
ona appears not to have been pre- 
eck! ‘n elevated one. Says Mr. Son- 
owed their path was not exactly 
if he ith roses.” Of certain members 
sd. \Ove-mentioned company, it is 
roealic Mr. Kean, one of the principal 
ng tn}, ?, Was almost on the point of tak- 
Delic; * original profession of writing.” 
badly. is!) “Mr. Jago needed a benefit 


eing just come out of prison,” 
ts. Davis was given one to “buy 
me,” this probably meaning that 
unfortunate enough to be a Re- 
‘er, or practically a slave. How 
as. Mr. Sonneck remarks, the 


and a 
DF he 
the wa 
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View of the New Theatre. Philadelphia tas 





Inside View of the New Theater, Philadelphia, Built in 1793 and Considered ‘‘One of 


the Wonders of America’? at the Time 


accessories of the auditorium were from 
our own day of modern improvements, 
the following delightful announcement 
in one of the papers proves: 

“The house, being new-floored, is made 
warm and comfortable, besides which 
Gentlemen and Ladies may cause their 
stoves to be brought.” 

Washington as Playgoer 

It was during the course of a tour by 
the New York Company of Comedians 
that George Washington, according to 
his ledger for June 2, 1752, loaned his 
younger brother, Samuel, “by cash at the 
playhouse 1s. 3d.,” so that they might 
attend a performance together at the 
theater at Fredericksburg. The com- 
pany’s répertoire included “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” “The Virgin Unmask’d,” “Da- 
mon and Phillida” and “The Devil to 
Pay.” 

At Upper Marlborough, in Virginia, 
for the first time in the history of opera 
in America, the employment of an or- 
chestra is recorded. In the Maryland 
Gazette of Aug. 27, 1752, is announced 
a projected performance of “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” “With Instrumental Music 
to each Air, given by a Set of Private 
Gentlemen.” 

“Tempo passati!” remarks Mr. Son- 
neck. “And perhaps we should feel 
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Frontispiece of Anthony Aston’s ‘‘Fool’s 
Opera,”’ Written About 1730 


thankful, or can the gentle reader im- 
agine ‘Salome’ being entrusted to a set 
of private gentlemen?” 

A rival to the New York company, 
known as the London Company of Come- 
dians, introduced several innovations, 
one of which, as including an overenter- 
prising advance agent who decamped 
with the funds, could have been dispensed 


with. The newspapers were resorted to 
and the perfidy of the agent explained in 
full, but without results. But the mana- 
ger, William Hallam, appears otherwise 
to have been a person of resource who in 
our day undoubtedly would have been 
called a live wire. In Williamsburg he 
entirely rebuilt the old Play House, and 
kept his company there for a successful 
season of eleven months. Afterward he 
took his company to New York, armed 
with a certificate from Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia, “recommending the 
comedians as actors, and testifying to 
the correctness of their conduct as men,” 
a practice which we note has been discon- 
tinued by the latter-day impresario. In 
other respects, however, Mr. Hallam 
broke records in a manner worthy of 
contemporary directors, as when he tore 
down the old playhouse in Nassau Street, 
New York, and erected “a very fine, 
large and commodious New Theater” on 
the site, between June and September 13 
of 1753. Their New York season lasted 
six months and in that time were pro- 
duced twenty-one different plays and 
twelve farces, besides the ballad-operas. 
For the first time full casts of operas 
were announced. The opera repertoire 
did not go beyond that already known 
to New Yorkers, but the quality was im- 
proved. 


Philadelphia Improves Conditions 


In Philadelphia they were given leave 
to present twenty-four performances, 
“on condition that nothing indecent or 
immoral should be presented.” Accord- 
ingly, Plumstead’s warehouse, which had 
been turned into a theater, again saw a 
theatrical season for two months, but 
not much data on the subject is avail- 
able, except that the season was unsuc- 
cessful. On the death of Hallam, a year 
or two later, his widow married another 
actor-manager, by name David Douglass, 
“and forthwith drama in America re- 
ceived a new lease of life.” 

Three nights of the New York run are 
thus announced: 

“Tickets to be Had at the Printing 
Office in Hanover Square, at the Coffee 
House, and at the Fountain Tavern, and 
nowhere else. 


“The Doors for the Gallery will be 
opened at Four o’Clock, but the Pit and 
the Boxes, so that the Ladies May be 
Well Accommodated with Seats, not until 
Five; and the Play begins precisely at 
Six. 

“Box, 8s. Pit, 5s. Gallery, 2s. 

“N. B. No more Tickets will be given 
out than the House will hold. And posi- 
tively no Money taken at the Door.” 

In course of time, this rule “gave way 
to the custom of selling tickets not only 
in advance by deputy, but also at the 
door, or rather at the ticket window, 
shortly before the performance.” But 
just at what time the ticket-speculator 
burst on the scene of American operatic 
activity is one of the things‘ Mr. Sonneck 
does not tell us. He quotes an advertised 
reward offered to indicate an occasional 
misuse of “the prerogatives of the gal- 
lery gods.” It read: 

“One Pistole Reward.—To whoever 
can discover the Person who was so very 
rude as to throw Eggs from the Gallery 
upon the Stage, last Monday, by which 
the Cloaths of some Ladies and Gentle- 
men were spoiled and the performance 
in some measure interrupted.” 

“In some measure” is good. It is true 
we still have the claque with us, but 





Was a 


Music in 


Eighteenth Century 


Golden Era _ for 
America, According to Re- 


searches Just Completed by 


O. G. Sonneck—First Native 
Opera, Produced in Philadel- 
phia in 1767, Suffered by 
Its Rude Libretto — When 


George Washington Loaned 
Money to Brother for Tickets 


plainly the operatic world, like the sun, 
do move. 


First American Opera 


From city to city the American Com- 
pany, as it was now called, wandered; all 
sorts of problems confronting the un- 
daunted impresario, Douglass. At the- 
ater building, as Mr. Sonneck suggests, 
he rivaled Oscar Hammerstein. One of 
his enterprises in that line, the old 
Southwark Theater in Philadelphia, was 
used for theatrical purposes well into the 
nineteenth century, and is still shown to 
tourists. He appears to have been un- 
daunted, either by the advent of rival 
companies or the precariousness of pub- 
lic favor, as shown in the practical jokes 
from the gallery gods, on the one hand, 
and the almost unceasing protests of the 
clergy, often backed by the newspapers, 
on the other. The “threadbare répertoire 
of the last thirty years became inter- 
woven,” we are told, “with new mate- 
rial,” in the shape of Carey’s “Contriv- 
ances,”  Boyce’s “Chaplet,” Arne’s 
“Thomas and Sally,” and “Love in a 
Village.” The operatic intercourse be- 
tween England and America prospered; 
book dealers began selling opera librettos 
and publishers were printing American 
editions of them. 

“The year 1767,” says our author, 
“came pretty near being the birth-year 
of American opera, or, to put it less 
extravagantly, of opera made in Amer- 
ica.” “The Disappointment; or, The 
Force of Credulity,” by Andrew Barton, 
a comic opera of two acts, was advertised 
for performance in the Southwark Thea- 
tre and put into rehearsal, but owing to 
reflections on the character of certain 
prominent Philadelphians lampooned 
therein, was not given. Mr. Sonneck 
says of the libretto, of which, as he tells 
us, several copies are still extant, that 
the plot was developed with surprising 
instinct for the effective theatrically, but 
that its genuine wit was marred by 
coarseness amounting to obscenity. 

The New York season in Mr. Doug- 
lass’s John Street Theater brought him 
to the verge of bankruptcy. The prac- 
tice of concert-giving by the vocalists of 
the companies appears to have developed 
as a natural result, and “from now on, 
the history of our concert-life became 
closely affiliated with the history of 
opera.” On this point, too, the author 
may speak authoritatively. His “Early 
Concert-life in America” is well known. 

Interesting is the description of the 
custom of sending servants in the after- 
noon to guard the seats in the box 
against usurpers until the “Gentleman 
and his Lady” should arrive; and of still 
another, that of the managers and actors 
“waiting” in person on fashionable folk 
to beg their patronage. Perplexities 
arose “if, at the end of the season when 
the ‘benefits’ began, the actor to be bene- 
fited lost the tickets on his wearisome 
rounds of visits to his patrons.” Sup- 
posing the tickets to be found by a non- 
paying person, who would fill the house 
with non-payers, the poor singer or 
actor’s position would be a pitiable one. 


When Art Thrived in Charleston 


At Charleston, S. C., which was one of 
the four musical centers of America in 
those days, owing to the stimulus the 
St. Cecilia Society had given to musical 
affairs, the company played before some 
of its largest and most brilliant audi- 
ences. 

In the journal of Josiah Quincy for 
March 8 there is a delicious entry, quoted 
by Mr. Sonneck: 

“The concert-house is a large, inele- 
gant building, situated down a yard, at 
the entrance of which I was met by a 
constable, with his staff. . . . The 
music was good; the two bass viols and 
French horns were grand. One Aber- 
crombie, a Frenchman just arrived, 
played the first violin, and a solo incom- 


[Continued on page 19] 
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After seven years’ work 
Paul Althouse says: 
“Percy Rector Stephens 
is the greatest singing 
master in America today.” 




















L af After six years’ work 

A ; ReinaldWerrenrath says: 

| “I am proud of the fact 
= . that I am a Stephens 
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be than anyone I ever heard. 
t speak a word of English, and 
, salary of 500 guineas a year from 
e Cecilia Society. There was up- 
250 ladies present. . . . In 
“+ ty during the performance, they 
‘greatly before our ladies of the 
+h: in noise and flirtation after the 
, over, pretty much on a par. 
We had two macaronis (fashion- 
iandies) present, just arrived from 
ondon. One may observe the true 
American admiration for the 
ner! 
The ieccess Of this season had been 
oreit that an elaborate future one 
ag projected; but a resolution adopted 
- Congress, in view of the coming crisis, 
fecoure cing “every species of extrava- 
and dissipation, especially horse- 


1C¢ 

Ree and all kinds of gambling, cock- 
vhting, exhibition of shows, plays and 
ther expensive diversions and entertain- 
jents,” put an end to the ambitious 
ouglass’s hopes. He embarked for 
amaica on Feb. 2, 1775, and therewith 


mded the pre- Revolutionary ‘areer of 
e American Company. Also, there 
mded the second period of the history 
f opera in America. 
jo third period was inaugurated by 
eturn of the old American Company, 
Ww ze saded by Lewis Hallam, a former 
ember of the company, and by John 
enry. “A fourth began,” we are told, 
vith the rivalry between the old Amer- 
an Company and the Wignell and Rei- 
agle's New Company, founded at Phil- 
lelphia in 1793, with the conquest of 
w fields of activity, with the gradual 
rmation of Southern companies, and 
ith the tentative introduction of French 
nd even Italian operas by political ref- 
rees, as characteristic features. Be- 
veen the second and third periods the 
ilitary Thespians” (among whom Ma- 
br Andre of unhappy repute was most 
rominent) “enacted a kind of operatic 
htermezzo.’ 


New Era Begins 


Much confusion arises at this period, 
s at others, from the fondness of sev- 
al companies for the name ‘“Ameri- 
pn.” The old American Company, how- 
er, under its new management, ap- 
ears to have held the amusement field 
eadily for about seven years after 
so. “A new era was beginning,” says 
r. Sonneck. A wave of Puritanism, 
hich seems to have followed on the 
ar, resulted at first not only in Phila- 
lphia but in the South, in all sorts of 
mouflaging. Operatic performances 
‘te called “Lectures,” “Moral Dia- 
gues,’ Heaven knows what; but the 
bli © went on demanding them under 
| names This wore itself out; the 
ti-theater bill of 1778, a war meas- 
¢, was repealed, and a certain official 
Mthority was gained for dramatic and 
sico-dramatie art thereby. The slack- 
ling predominance of the pantomime, 
ich had been strangely enough an 
cuse for the “legitimate,” gave oppor- 
lity for the reintroduction of the old 
glish favorites, such as “The Beg- 
's Opera,” and of novelties like 
ueld’s ‘Poor Soldier,” “for years the 
vorite of the American public, from 
orge  Washetaaien down to the hum- 
St gallery god.” The newer school 
ne in for much criticism, as always; 
fir librettos were in many cases far 
°m being an intellectual delight. When 
‘corn certain phrases in “Butterfly” 
translated or in “Natoma,” we can 
'o such melting stanzas, for ex- 


YY 


ample, as these from “The Castle of 


Andalusia” 

“A master I have, and I am his man, 
Galloping dreary dun, 

And he will get married as fast as he 


can, 
With my haily, gaily, gamboraily, 
Giggling, niggling, galloping, galloway, 


Draggletail, dreary dun.” 


But, nevertheless, all librettos 


not of this character 


were 


An Ejighteenth-Century Critique 
Under the head of “Theatrical Intel- 
ligence,” May 31, 1786, the Pennsyl- 
vania Journal published: 
“The performance of ‘The Maid of the 
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“This amazing activity,” remarks Mr. 
Sonneck, “opens a wide field for sugges- 
tion and comparison. In the first place, 
it proves that, together with our early 
concert enterprises—which in many re- 
spects depended on the vocalists and in- 
strumentalists in the theatrical com- 
panies—opera, vocally speaking, filled 
our principal cities with music and to 
an extent which cities of similar size 
do not possess to-day. If we turn to 
New York with her five million inhabi- 
tants, it is true enough that the quality 
of the répertoire has improved immense- 
ly. In quantity, even New York has not 
fulfilled the promises of the eighteenth 
century, and in character her operatic 
life with its polyglot tendency is very 





much more of a hot-house product than 
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Interior of the John St. Theater, New York, Where Opera Flourished in 1767 


should do great injustice to the ambi- 
tions of Miss Marie Storer, if we did 
not remark that her singing is truly 
masterly, infinitely beyond anything ever 
heard on this side of the Atlantic. Her 
voice is harmony itself, to be equalled 
only by her refined ear and great taste; 
her performance was both chaste and 
judicious ; she seems not only to have 
made singing, but speaking her particu- 
lar study. Her adoption of different 
dresses was elegantly characteristic of 
approved judgment and fancy The 
afterpiece showed her knowledge of the 
vis comica, and was received with un- 
bounded applause.” 

It will be noticed that the astute critic, 
as some have done since, decorates his 
critique by an adroit use of a foreign 
phrase, forgets not an allusion to cos- 
tuming, but says nothing whatever about 
the orchestra. It would be an error, 
however, according to Mr. Sonneck, ‘“‘to 
trace this indifference to a charitable 
application of the maxim, ‘the less said, 
the better.’ As a matter of fact,’ he 
says, “the musicians in our orchestras 
were fairly capable men. They gave 
pleasure in concert in symphonies, over- 
tures and concertos and possessed neces- 
sary qualifications for playing over- 
tures, accompaniments, etc., in the old 
English operas.” 

Looking over the répertoire of the 
Old American Company in six years we 
find that it includes between fifty and 
sixty operas, musical farces, pantomimes 
and ballets, performed “with the orig- 
inal overture and accompaniments,” as 
the term went in those days. 
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in olden times. The excellence of the 
performances must not obstruct the his- 
torical view of the problem—and it is 
a vital problem for the future of our 
musical life.” 


The libretto of “The Duenna,” the 
most successful E nglish opera since “The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ was written by the 
famous Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Of 
it the Federal Gazette of June 16, 1790, 
says: “It happily unites all the powers 
of music with poetry and machinery. 
The opera of ‘The Duenna,’ if less per- 
fect than ‘The School for Scandal,’ is 
perhaps more pleasing, as an amiable 
woman is more agreeable than a mere 
beauty. The wit is of that pure kind 
which excites mirth without offending 
delicacy or torturing sensibility, and its 
moral, if not striking, is at least inno- 
cent. The author has rescued that 
species of the drama called opera from 
the imputation of insipidity, to which, 
even in its native Italy, it has hitherto 
been subject. The music, consisting 
principally in a fortunate adoption of 
the best Scotch airs, will afford the 
singer (Mrs. Henry) an opportunity of 
captivating the heart by that melody 
which is indeed the ‘food of love.’ ” 

“While the curtain is falling on this 
chapter of opera in America,” says the 
author, “a few passing remarks may be 
made on Peter Markoe’s ill-fated ‘The 
Reconciliation, or The Triumph of Na- 
ture,’ a comic opera in two acts; Phila- 
delphia, 1790. Strictly speaking, this 
was a libretto for a ballad-opera founded 
on Gessler’s ‘Erastus.’ Ill-fated it was 
because, like Andrew Barton’s ‘Disap- 
pointment,’ it was accepted by the Old 
American Company, but not performed.” 
He is of the opinion, however, that the 
fate of Peter Markoe’s work “was at 
least a trifle more enviable than that 
of ambitious American operas of our 
time that are not even accepted for per- 
formance.” 

(To be 


continued next week.) 





WINTER PARK, I'LA.—The schedule of 
the recently inaugurated series of con- 
certs at the Winter Park Country Club 
has so far been as follows: Jan. 20, joint 
recital, Lotta Greenup, violinist, and 
Marion Rous, pianist; Feb. 3, song re- 
cital, Arthur Ranous, baritone; Ieb. 10, 
costume recital, Jean Knowlton, soprano, 
and Feb. 17, interpretative recital, “Pro- 
gram Music,” by Marion Rous, pianist. 
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The Girl 


of 


the 


Golden 


West 


“Americas Own Marvelous Coloratura Soprano” 


LUCY 


First Transcontinental Tour 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Chronicle : 


Miss Gates must be given that considera- 
tion that matured and splendid art arrogates 
to itself by virtue of its own laws, its own 
conventions and its own splendid independ- 
ence. She sings coloratura melody with a 
singularly haunting suggestion, at times, of 
the melting brilliance of Tetrazzini tones, 
dazzling like lights in a fountain, but | think 
I like Miss Gates best when she stands as a 
musician as well as singer—an artist as well 
as vocalist. 


San Francisco Call: 


There can be no doubt about Lucy Gates 


being a great singer—that has been settled 
long ago by the almost unanimous judgment 
of the musical world, and she will lose noth- 
ing by comparison with anyone. Her voice, 
while lighter than some coloratura sopranos, 
has a wonderful sweetness and clarity, and 
she manages it with perfect artistry. In- 
deed her natural endowment and musician- 
ship seem to be about evenly balanced and 
her numbers demanded the height of per- 
fection on both sides. To say, therefore, that 
she was eminently satisfying to a more than 
usually critical audience is to tell a plain 
unvarnished tale that cannot be improved 
upon. It was a great concert. 


San Francisco Bulletin: 


The American singer won her audience 
from the beginning. She is an artist; it 
would be absurd to question it. In her 
opening number, the extremely difficult 
“Hymn to the Sun” of Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
opera Coq d'Or, she displayed her mastery 
of a capricious, baffling technique. 


SEATTLE 


Seattle Post Intelligencer : 


If the summing up of life is the total of 
its golden hours, then the memory of this 
evening will ever be a treasured asset. Lucy 
Gates contributed a cadenced voice seemingly 
flawless in any register and possessing a 
flexibility that took the most difficult of pas- 
sages as a mere appogiatura, a grace note, 
an embellishment which merely added beauty 
to the melody, instead of being the immediate 
objective of the effort. 


TACOMA 


Tacoma News Tribune: 


Her voice has a warm, caressing quality 
and in the pianissimo passages and brilliant 
roulades she proved herself mistress of the 
delicate tonal effect of the florid school as 
well as an interpreter of the deeper musical 
expression of some of the modern song 
writers. Her high pianissimo tones, the most 
trying of all to achieve for the vocalist, 
floated away in gossamer mist, and blended 
with the fairy-like tones of the magic flute 
with which Mr. Barrére followed the voice 
or sang beside it, making it fairly impos- 
sible to tell where the voice and the instru- 
ment divided. 
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LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles Times : 


Lucy Gates, a bred-in-the-bone American 
soprano, attracted the largest audience of 
the season last evening. Miss Gates is new 
to the West and that same newness and 
freshness is the essence of her personality. 
She has the invaluable gift of youth, in fact 
as well as in her art, totally lacking that 
hackneyed and theatrical quality which char- 
acterizes many otherwise charming singers. 
Her voice is full, warm and—rarity of rarities 
in a coloratura—true. Her big number from 
the Coq d’Or was beautifully done and with 
its novelties of scale would have been ruined 
by the average coloratura because of its 
requirement of absolute pitch. 


Los Angeles Examiner : 


Miss Gates is an American. She has the 
training and the exquisite bell-like quality of 
the most accomplished of foreign artists and 
at the same time a freshness and absence of 
pose or affectation. 


VANCOUVER 


Vancouver Daily Sun: 


Lucy Gates, the brilliant soprano, never 
fails to win her way into the good graces 
of her hearers with her compelling vocal 
gifts and expressive powers. She astonished 
everyone with the beauty of her singing. 
Her facility in coloratura combined with her 
surety of intonation, clarity of enunciation, 
and loveliness of tone arresting the unani- 
mous attention of her auditors. 


Vancouver Daily Province : 


Lucy Gates gave a truly wonderful per- 
formance in which she disclosed a voice of 
tremendous appeal and impressive restraint. 


GATES 


A Coast to Coast Triumph 


DENVER 


Denver Post : 


There were reasons for the delightfulness 
of the concert, there is the voice of Lucy 
Gates. It is incomparably sweet and of a 
quality that sends one rushing to comparison 
with all the great sopranos he has heard 
in an effort to describe it. The voice is one 
that has the beauties of them all. It has the 
natural beauty of the lark’s combined with 
the execution of the finished artist. There is 
not a flaw in any note from the lowest to 
the highest. 


Denver News: 


Miss Gates sings with flawless purity of 
tone, the upper register being of a very fine 
and gossamer-like quality. She has much 
personal charm and repose of manner. 


OMAHA 
Omaha World-Herald: 


Lucy Gates proved that the vocal art has 
few mysteries for her. With great brilliancy 
she executed the most difficult passages of 
“Una voce poco fa,” it was also sung intelli- 
gently. But it was the encore which followed 
that fairly charmed and amazed the dis- 
criminative—the great and really difficult 
aria from Le Coq d'Or. 


Omaha Bee: 


Lucy Gates is a coloratura soprano of ex- 
ceptional gifts. Her range is of the widest 
and throughout it her tones are as smooth 
and even as a string of pearls. Her tech- 
nique is so assured that she does the most 
marvelously difficult things with her voice 
without the least effort, and her interpreta- 
tions are at all times artistic. 


BELLINGHAM 
Bellingham Eve. Journal: 


Much has been said of the rare beauty of 
Miss Gates’ voice but notwithstanding this 
reputation it was forced upon us to marvel 
at the wonderful range she possesses, the 
purity of tone and control in the highest 
register. As a musician would you care to 
confess you cannot differentiate between the 
human voice and the flute? Yet if you were 
at this recital you will not deny that the 
climax to the number in which the flute 
and the voice sound first in dialogue, then in 
duet, displayed such a velvety quality, ex- 
ceptional range and control of the voice that 
you were not only undecided which was 
voice and which was flute, but, with an 
audible sigh of content and enjoyment you 
settled a bit farther down in your seat and 
said to yourself, “It can’t be did; I give it up; 
and I don’t care.” 


Bellingham Herald: 


Her first encore won her a veritable ova- 
tion. Especially notable were her runs and 
trills which were done with a surety of tech- 
nique and wonderful accuracy of tone. 
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Seeing Musical France Through the | 
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rks, Constance and Henry Gideon 
\ ve gone to France to entertain 

diers. They have gone joyfully, 

, ts those to whom adventure calls. 
The yes are eager and their-hearts are 
hich. They are enthusiastic about every- 
th .. . but their uniforms. When 
‘os pped in to interview them they 
wert the throes of packing. 

“Hello,” said Constance and Henry. 
“It's nice to see you. Sit down any- 
whe So we dispossessed a box of 
caramels, a safety razor outfit, and some- 


thing pink with blue embroidery, and 
settled down to the interview. 

“Tell me about your plans, your hopes, 
your purposes,” we asked, according to 
the formula of the interviewer. 

“We are being sent abroad by Amer- 
‘ea’s Over There Theater League to en- 
tertain the boys. We shall sing them 
the programs that we have found most 
uccessful in the camps in this country- 

of France, Italy, 
Russia, Great Britain, and America. We 
shall try our best songs on the boys first; 
thev deserve the finest we have, if they 
want it. But if they prefer something 
Ise, why, we shall do our best to give 
1em what they want. We have to en- 
ertain them, not to uplift them. If they 
don’t like our folk-songs (we believe they 
will) we have laid in a supply of popular 
sentimental ballads and snappy rag-time 
stuff.” 

“Won’t the educational aspect of your 
work suffer if you allow yourself to be 
drawn into singing rag-time?” we asked. 
“T can hardly imagine Henry Gideon, 
the dignified lecturer, the enlightener of 
benighted Boston, punishing the piano 

> 4 , orm: _ 
with the ‘Alimony Blues’ or the ‘Tickle 
Toe. Can it really be done? 

“We shall never become rag-time roy- 
alty,” he answered, “but we shall do the 
best we can with the stuff. As for the 
first part of your question: our work is 
only indirectly educational. We don’t 
try to give people Bach and Brahms, one 
teaspoonful before each meal, whether 
they like it or not. That is the best way 
to cultivate a lasting hatred for Bach 
and Brahms. No, we have to give our 
audiences the musical pabulum they can 


the sure-fire songs 


} 


digest. You can’t feed a baby on beef- 
steak, you know. He has to live on 
spoon-meat until his teeth come. It’s the 


same thing in music, you have to com- 
mence with the thing which is ‘under- 
standed of the people’ and build up your 
musical edueation on that.” 

“Do you think, then, that your folk- 
will be ‘understanded’ by the 
doughboys? Can you teach the ordinary 
soldier to appreciate music of simplicity 
and beauty, trained, as he is, in the 
school of ‘pep’ and ‘punch’?” 

_ “It will hardly be a question of teach- 
ing,’ said Mr. Gideon. ‘‘We shall hardly 
ever have the same group of men twice. 
And those for whom we sing will be rest- 
‘ess, homesick, and difficult to hold. The 


Song's 


Main thing is to keep them as happy as 
Possible. They won’t want to be edu- 
cated, they’re looking for amusement. 
We hope they will respond to the beauty 


and charm of the folk-songs. In the few 
Weeks’ work we did for the Jewish Wel- 
are board in the camps here we found 
“at our program of Songs of the Ghetto 


met \ ith an overwhelming success. The 
Jewi boys have not grown away from 
the songs of their race, but prefer their 
own rusie to all the ‘K-K-K-Katies’ ever 
Writte But if our audiences simply 
nis’ Save ‘Katy’ and the ‘Long, Long 
4 {i and the ‘Indiana Blues’—why, 


“fat ey want must take precedent over 
What want. C’est la guerre!” 
The Artists’ Uniforms 


’ lt s about this time that we made 
a fat mistake. We complimented Mrs. 
Geos uniform. “The uniform,” said 
7 an undeserved insult. It takes 
oh, er of an hour to put on, and 
like m finally girthed up in it I look 
> : issionary and feel like an army 
™ Chere are about 250 buttons on 


every button must be buttoned 





and every buckle must be buckled. The 
color makes me sea-sick. The thing 
doesn’t fit anywhere, except around the 
neck, but there it sticks closer than a 
brother. If anybody ever tells you that 
the yoke is easy and the burden light, tell 
him on my authority that he errs! When 
I saw the uniform for the first time my 
instinctive reaction was to want to re- 
sign from the service! After years of 
yearning toward the flowing line, the 
gracious texture, the graceful ease of the 
Greenwich Village School, it’s hard to be 
harnessed to 250 buttons arranged in 
the style of 


Mrs. Noah!” 





Photo by Margaret Watkins 
Constance Ramsay Gideon, Soprano, and 
Henry Gideon, Pianist 


“T think my uniform’s ratKer nice,” 
said Henry Gideon. “I like my leggings. 
They squeak so importantly that it’s a 
pleasure to hear myself walk. The only 
trouble is that I can’t get them properly 
tuned. One squeaks in A flat and the 
other in G sharp, and it’s trying to the 
developed ear.” 

We were just getting interested in our 
interview, and thinking of a dozen ques- 
tions at once. But while we hesitated 
as to which one to ask next, Mrs. Gideon 
finished packing her trunk and sat upon 
the lid with an air of final dismissal, 
which left us no choice but to go. So we 
took our hat and rode downtown on the 
bus. 


Off 


But what’s the use of pretending any 
longer? You guessed long ago that there 
wasn’t any reporter, and that we wrote 
this ourselves. We are sitting in the 
Bureau de Poste, on board the Niagara 
of the French Line, and pounding out 
this article on our faithful miniature 
typewriter. Plus tard we shall write the 
story of our voyage and immortalize our 
fellow passengers: André Messager, 
musician and impresario, leader of the 
French Orchestra which delighted Amer- 
ica this season; the New Yorker who re- 
fused to learn a word of French, and 
so had to shave in cold water (he con- 
descended to ask for Sho Lo one morn- 
ing, but the steward didn’t understand 
him); the lady who was too haughty 
to speak to anyone but the garcon de 
cabine; the fine old Greek farmer who 
knew no French and only twenty words 
of English (five of which were impos- 
sible to use except when speaking to a 
‘abin steward!); the lady who was like 
Kipling’s Elephant’s Child, “filled with 
’satiable curiosity”; and many other 
charming or amusing people. We had 
the French Mission on board, and many 
pretty flirtations developed between the 
handsome French officers and the bright- 
eyed American war-workers. And we 
gave a concert, and the audience sang on 
every chorus of every song. But the full 
story of all these things must wait until 
another time, for we are in the Bay of 
Biscay. The fiddles are on the tables, 
the ship is giving an acrobatic exhibi- 


for France 


tion, the olives are visiting in the milk 
pitcher, and the salad is in the soup, 
while the bottles of vin ordinaire are 
dancing the hula-hula. To-morrow we 
shall be in Bordeaux, and the day after 
that in Paris. Vive le Niagara! but 
even more emphatically, Vive la France! 


Landing at Bordeaux 


The landing at Bordeaux was not de- 
void of excitement. The Customs offi- 
cials had been through the ship the day 
before, inspecting and marking every 
piece of baggage. But they suddenly de- 
cided to make a second inspection, and 
ordered all passengers back to their 
staterooms. Thereupon arose a wild up- 
roar. The Americans refused point- 
blank to stir from the gang-plank, the 
I'rench passengers took heart from the 
obstinacy of the Americans and insisted 
on their right to go ashore without a sec- 
ond inspection, the steerage passengers 








1100 of them—said nothing, but put 
their shoulders behind the French and 
Americans, and PUSHED! The three 


Customs officers could do nothing against 
the weight of public opinion. They were 
borne backwards down the gang-plank, 
protesting and imploring, and we went 
ashore uninspected .400 strong! 

Bordeaux is an old and beautiful city, 
full of tiny parks that shine like em 
eralds in the grey setting of the ancient 
walls. The flower markets overflow the 
squares and fill the narrow streets with 
color and fragrance. Even in the dreary 
month of February the eye is gladdened 
at every turn. Not so the nose, how 
ever! The cobble-stoned streets run deep 
in ill-smelling mud which not even the 
unceasing Bordeaux drizzle can wash 
away, and in this mud the shivering cats 
of the neighborhood hunt for their 
déjeuner, digging with a sort of dejected 
hopefulness for the discarded treasures 
of the fish-barrows. 

We asked about the Opera House, for- 
merly the glory of Bordeaux. We learned 
that it had been closed for the duration 
of the war, but was to be opened on the 
first of March. There was opera, how- 
ever, at the Grand Theatre—‘Pagliacci’”’ 
of Leoncavallo and “Thérése” of Mas 
senet. 

There was a dense crowd around the 
box office of the Grand Theatre. No 
tickets left, except a few orchestra seats 
at $3 and a few places in “Paradise” at 
thirty cents. Two doughboys' were 
standing in the crowd. They wanted to 
know whether it was “op’ry or wot, and 
was it worth thirty cents to see, and wot 
was it about.” On our recommendation 
and a thumb-nail sketch of the plot of 


“Pagliacci,” they bought seats near us 
in “Paradise.” They looked with dis- 
approval at the bare benches of the 


heavenly region. “Bum seats!” they re- 
marked, and went downstairs to change 
them. They got back a few minutes late 
for the rise of the curtain. They lis- 
tened to the performers for four or five 
minutes. Then they climbed out of their 
places in the row, and went outside to 
smoke. “Bum singin’!” they remarked 
as they passed us. 


It was, indeed, a rather pathetic per- 
formance. The fine French intelligence, 
the clear diction, the dramatic geste, 


were there, but the voices, sharp and 
unmusical, showed the strain of four 
years’ war suffering. Then, too, the 
blood-and-thunder Italian school of opera 
is foreign to the French temperament, 
which inclines to subtlety, to mezza-voce 
effects, to half-lights and half-shadows. 
So that the piece moved listlessly, and 
without conviction. 


Massenet’s “Thérése” 


“Thérése,” however, was an unmixed 
delight. Why have we neglected this 
delightful work of Massenet’s in Amer- 
ica? It is delicate, melodious, and has a 
touch of dramatic robility. And who 
should be singing in 1t but Lucy Arbell 
of glorious memory, and our own well- 
beloved Edmond Clément, whose flawless 
art made the Boston Opera Company 
blossom as the rose in the old times “be- 
fore the war.” Clément has just been 
demobilized at Bordeaux, and the opera 
lovers of that city are giving thanks 
therefor. (He is even more popular here 
than in America, and his art is, if pos- 
sible, even greater than of old.) 


Our two doughboys came in agai 
after the curtain went up. They climbed 
over the poilus who were rapturously ap- 
plauding Clement’s entrance. They set- 
tled down in their seats as he began his 
first lyric outburst. They tried bravely 
to follow the story, but in vain. In the 
middle of the they arose and 
climbed out again over the poilus. “Bum 
show!” they remarked aloud, to no one 
in particular. “Say, 
more opry for mine. Never again!” 
“You said sumpin’ that time!” Bill an- 
swered with heartfelt agreement, as they 
went down the stairs. 

The poilus looked after them with deep 


n soon 


solo 


sill,”’ said one, “‘no 


Sympathy. “The poor children,’ they 
said kindiy. “They must, most cer- 
tainly, have become suddenly sick. How 


unhappy for them, to be thus compelled 
by illness to deprive themselves of the 
singing of M. Clement!” 

The piece progressed rapidly, holding 
us spellbound until the tragic climax. 
Then we arose to. go. One of 


the poilus in front of us turned 
and said, “‘Why do you go? There is a 
ballet yet to come.” We thanked him 


but explained that after our emotions 
had been so aroused, we were afraid that 
the ballet would be an anti-climax. “But, 
my friend,” he protested, “one does not 
refuse dessert because the meat was ex- 
cellent!” And as we left, we heard him 
say to his friends: ‘They are an amia 
ble people, the Americens, but assuredly, 
they are of a mentality incomprehen 
sible!” 
Impressions of Paris 

In Paris the theaters and concert halls 
have already thrown off their war 
paralysis. Alfred Casella is collaborat 
ing in a series of concerts and recitals 
of modern chamber music. Some half 
dozen new plays, or revivals of old fa 
vorites, spring into being each day. The 
other night we went to see the “Mer 
chant of Venice,” (in French, of course) 


because we could not get a seat at any 
other play. At this house there was 
nothing between the Pit and Paradise. 


So we sat with the angels, and for 
twenty cents each (including the droit 
des pauvres) witnessed the most ex 
quisite performance of Shakespeare that 
heart could desire. Almost impossible to 
recognize our English classic, the bug 
bear of the Literature Class, the salva 
tion of the stock company. This was an 
astounding, moving thing, which pulsed 
with life, and brought the tears and the 
laughter against one’s will. It was no 
use to remind oneself that Shakespeare 
is a classic, and dead—for this perform- 
ance gave one the lie at every movement 
and word. The incidental music of Ra- 
baud contributed no small amount to the 
joyousness of the event. 

And the performance of “Les Cloches 
de Corneville” the other evening at the 
Trianon lLyrique—how delicious that 
was! The singing, the geste, the cos 
tuming were excellent. And the whole 
thing went with a snap, a sparkle, a vim 
that were irresistible. Standing room 
only, of course, for Paris is full to the 
doors, but who could grumble at that, 
with such a good show to see, and such 
good neighbors to see it with—poilus just 
demobilized, poilus en permission, with 
their mothers, their sweethearts, or their 
wives and children? They sang whole 
heartedly with the performers, they 
smoked, and visited; and they insisted on 
our accepting a share of their oranges, 
because we were Allies! 


Yes, in spite of the vast amount of 
mourning, in spite of the bitter weather 


and the shortage of food, Paris is gay. 
And more and more the ships come in 
with food; and more and more the violets 
and the mimosa come into Paris from 
the South. And across the snow and 
frost that hold the shivering city in an 
iron grip, every now and then, in a 
path of sunlight through some ancient 
gate, or an errant breeze from without 
the walls, there comes a whisper, a fleet- 
ing fragrance, of the 
Spring! CONSTANCE RAMSAY GIDEON. 





Musical Fraternity Chapter Opened in 
Washington State College 


PULLMAN, WASH., Feb. 20.—On Feb. 
13 the installation of a chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, a national honorary musi- 
‘al fraternity for women, took place at 
the State College of Washington here. 
The music department, of the college is 
to be congratulated on the high stand- 
ing which has secured it a place in the 
fraternity, which aims to promote in- 
terest, develop appreciation and encour- 
age the pursuit of the highest and best 
in music. Meetings are held twice a 
month, one devoted to business and one 
to music study. The officer of the fra- 


ternity who was in charge of the in- 
stallation was Mrs. W. F. Wright of 
Youngstown, Ohio, the supreme presi- 


dent. 
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‘Tamaki Miura is one of the greatest living artists’’—Henry T. Finck in New York Even'ng Post, Jan. 30, 1919. 


a . . . . . o e e 39 . - 
‘“‘It was expressive singing, expressive in tone-quality, in vocal modulation and in nuance’’—Max Smith in 


New York American, Jan. 30, 1919. 


‘‘The one Butterfly of the World’’—Edward C. Moore in Chicago Daily Journal, Nov. 20, 1918. 


‘One of the greatest singing tragediennes in the world’’——Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American, Nov. 20, 1918. 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Henry T. Finck in New York Evening Post, Jan. 30, 
1919. 


The Japanese Peril in Music 


Are the authorities in Washington aware of what 
is going on just now in musical New York? If so, 
don’t they think it is time to step in and stop the 
insidious propaganda for Japanese music and musi- 
cians? Why not intern Mr. Yamada and Miss 
Tamaki Miura? They are doing their best to make 
everybody think that Japanese musicians are as 
good as Americans, if not better. Mr. Yamada has 
already given two concerts this season which proved 
him one of the coming men, and last night, at the 
Lexington Theater, Miss Tamaki Miura aroused 
demonstrations of approbation that Mme. Galli- 
Curci will find it difficult to duplicate next Tuesday. 
Amid real storms of applause she was recalled again 
and again and again after each act of ‘‘Madama 
Butterfly,’’ and she looked very happy indeed. What 
is more, these demonstrations were unaided by any 
claque; they were the heartfelt outpourings of music 
lovers who too were happy—happy at hearing one of 
the greatest singers of the time at her very best. 

Yes, Tamaki Miura is one of the greatest of living 
artists, and last night she achieved the best and 
most thrilling operatic singing heard in New York 
this season (now half over) except, perhaps, a few 
of Caruso’s outpourings. This sentence is written 
deliberately and with full consciousness of what it 
implies. Her voice has at times—though not always 
—the luscious beauty of Calvé’s (which was even 
more beautiful than Melba’s) and the dramatie fervor 
of Geraldine Farrar, besides a rare chameleonic art 
of emotional coloring that greatly enhances the 
charm of every bar she sings. It is a voice in the 
full flower of youth, fresh, spontaneous, flexible, sym- 
pathetic; a voice as ideally suited to the part of the 
Japanese musume as is her nationality. In the love 
duo it rose to a superbly passionate climax, in the 
‘Un bel di,’”’ in which ghe recalls her happy days and 
imagines the return of her husband, it had a tear- 
compelling eloquence, and in the cherry blossom duo 
it was joy itself, incarnate in tones. The overwhelm- 
ing pathos of her enactment of the suicide scene, 
while her little. boy, blindfolded, is waving the 
American flag, has been dwelt on before. But her 
dramatic art is more mature than it was last winter: 
it has gained in artistic stature, as has her voice, 
which is fuller, bigger, jucier than it was before. A 
great opera singer is Tamaki Miura, and a graceful, 
winsome actress. Hers is the exquisite and unadul- 
terated femininity of her race which Alice Bacon 
dwells on so admirably in her book on “Japanese 
Girls and Women,” and it is needless to say that her 
every gesture and bow is true to life. An unwonted 
detail was her fixing up in front of the mirror before 
she looks through the screen to await the coming of 
her husband. 


Max Smith in New York American, Jan. 30, 1919. 


A portrayal of Butterfly that approached more 
closely to the ideal than tiny Tamaki, with her 
exquisitely expressive little hands, gave last night 
it would be difficult to imagine. It was an irresisti- 
bly touching impersonation this extraordinary 
Japanese child-woman presented—touching not only 
because of the naive gayety which she brought to 
her interpretation in pose, action, gesture and facial 
expression, but also because of the genuine pathos 
she attained in the second act and the tragic note to 
which she rose in the last. 

Verily Tamaki Miura has added greatly to her 
equipment both vocally and histrionically since she 


The Japanese Prima Donna of the Chicago Opera 





Association Triumphs in New York as she did in Chicago as “Madama Butterfly’ 
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made her first appearance as Cio-Cio-San in this 
city. Her singing, as well as her acting, yesterday, 
carried a direct message to the heart. It was good 
singing, clear and vibrant in its musical resonance, 
even in the high register, where formerly it was 
somewhat thin and tremulous. It was expressive 
singing, expressive in tone-quality, in vocal modula- 
tion and in nuance. The baby-tones were there, 
to be sure, in the medium. But how peculiarly those 
tones added to the naive charm of the impersonation. 

A veritable tumult of applause greeted Mme. 
Miura after each act. 


New York Times, Jan. 30, 1919. 


Not to have seen Mme. Miura as Cio-Cio-San is to 
have missed something unique in the most seasoned 
opera-goer’s experience, something that brings back 
the real Japan to those who’ve been there and come 
West, ‘homesick forever,’’ as Mark Twain wrote of 
some nearer Pacific isles in the sunny days of 
“Roughing It.”’ She has always lived rather than 
acted the part, a creation in her case of vital imag- 
ination, fired by impassioned artistic enthusiasm, 
that has won in five years here a wider public than 
any Western woman who sings the rdéle. A big, 
brilliant audience gave the little Nippon beauty a 
great ovation at every curtain. 





John H. Raftery in New York Morning Telegraph, 
Jan. 30, 1919. 

From an unexpected, because familiar, source and 
with a cast of which every member has been heard 
here before, the Chicago Opera Company last eve- 
ning sprang a surprise upon a big and happy audience 
at the Lexington Theater by projecting a perform- 
ance of ‘‘Madama Butterfly’”’ that will live long and 
gloriously in the memories of those who happened to 
witness it. The Campanini forces didn’t do the 
Puccini-Belasco opera last year in the way they did 
it last evening, and I wouldn’t like to go on record as 
predicting that they will repeat at future perform- 
ances the startling and unforeseen results encom- 
passed last evening, but the fact remains that it was 
the best presentation the Chicago company has yet 
given in New York and, probably, the best it has 
ever had in this city. 

Tamaki Miura, the diminutive and ideal Cio-Cio- 
San, seemed to soar into new and empyrean flights 
of song and to be enwrapped and transfigured with 
newly acquired and wonderfully becoming garments 
of emotional and dramatic inspiration. A great 
change has come over the tiny Oriental soprano, a 
new understanding of the meaning of musical elo- 
quence, a new grasp of the power and direction of 
personation, a hitherto unnoticed ecstasy, prodigality 
amounting almost to recklessness, and_ splendid 
abandonment in the release and sweep of mounting 
melodies. 


New York Evening Mail, Jan. 30, 1919. 


Tamaki Miura, a Japanese woman, whose ‘‘Butter- 
fly’’ has captivated New York audiences before, gave 
a performance of strikingly dramatic intensity last 
night. Her ingenuous happiness, her vehement loy- 
alty and the pathetic droop of her small body, when 
she sees the shadow of another Mrs. B. F. Pinkerton 
in her sunlit garden, were almost uncomfortably real. 


Following Her Debut in Chicago 


Earlier in the Season: 
Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. 


She received a great demonstration from the audi- 
ence which was as spontaneous as her performance. 
In the lighter passages she sings with a tone of 
sustained beauty, true singing according to our 
ideals and in those places where volume is demanded 
it is quite surprising the amount of tone she can send 
forth. The final scene she played with great power 
and won the tribute of many a moist eye from the 
assemblage. Hers is a remarkable performance. 


Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American. 


In Tamaki Miura, the public senses and acclaims 
one of the greatest singing tragediennes in the world 
For me she is the greatest Butterfly. There never 
has been one like her, and I doubt if you and I ever 
will see another of her mould. When I record that I 
saw men wipe their eyes, I believe Miura’s Butterfly 
has received its final word of praise. 


Edward C. Moore in Chicago Daily Journal. 


Where in that tiny body she finds the mechanism 
to produce the amount of tone that is so easily at 
her command is one of the mysteries of music. She 
is of pocket-edition size among sopranos, but her 
voice is a whole library. Miura’s Cio-Cio-San comes 
nearer to being creditable than any impersonation in 
the Italiam school I am able to think of at the pres- 
ent moment. The grace of her, the charm of her, 
the propulsive emotional quality, grave, gay, impas- 
sioned, or tragic, and always the beautiful singing 
are separate and wholly distinct delights. Taken in 
combination, one is ready to swear that she is the 
one Butterfly of the world. 


On Tour Pacific Coast in April, 1919, Tamaki Miura Opera Company 


For Concert Dates : 


East—A. BAGAROZY, 1495 Broadway, New York 


West—SPARKS BERRY, Los Angeles, California 
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7 ean r, he must conform to the peda- 


must «now the meaning of what he reads 


jjsh. He must study the grammar of the 


' accomplished, and upon what their fame 


e rests 


‘if it is to be worthy of school credit on 
‘the same basis as other school studies. 
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The Private Teacher and 
the School Credit System 
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history and forms. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that these subjects cannot be 
treated exhaustively, but each must be 
developed in its relation to the instru- 
ment studied, and the particular problem 
at hand. The various details of each 
lesson should be so correlated that each 
contributes to the comprehension of the 
others. 

Such are the problems which confront 
the private teachers of music to-day and 


tTY°H the growth of the movement 
\\ r erediting outside music study 
public schools we have entered 
era in piano instruction. The 
eacher, who has been a free lance 
he present, is now given a definite 
n the school system. In return, 


principles which that system has 


stablished. — - which they must solve in order that the 
If » pupil is studying French, it is not interests of the school may be reconciled 
sufficiont that he learn to recite by rote with those of the private teacher. 


cer ain number of French poems. He 





PRODIGY AND THREE 
SINGERS IN CONCERT 


ist be able to translate it into Eng- 


ge in order that he may become 
1r with its construction and forms. 


He must learn to translate simple Eng- 
lish sentences into’ good, idiomatic P ee 
French. Besides, he is expected to know Brard Girl, Helena Marsh, Crimi 
' something of the lives of the authors . 
' whose books he is reading, what they and Werrenrath Appear with 


Hageman Forces 


A prodigy, two American singers mak- 
ing their first appearance of this kind, 
an Italian tenor and Richard Hage- 
man as conductor of the Metropolitan 


Opera orchestra were the integral parts 
of March 9, Sunday evening’s so-called 
“‘opera-concert.” The audience made up 
in the intensity of what an astute critic 
terms “beating of palms” what it lacked 
in numbers. 

The prodigy was Magdeleine Brard, a 
little French girl, who played the piano 
in a recital here recently and set numer- 
the lives of the composers whose works ous persons who are impressed by this 
he is studying, and their importance in kind of exhibition into _ ecstacies. 
the development of musical history. Soberly viewed, the little miss has a very 

In short, if outside music _ study, 
whether of piano or some other instru- 
ment, is to receive school credit, it must 
be thorough and systematic. The students’ 
work must be planned out, graded, and 


The same must be true of music study 


It is not sufficient that the pupil be able 
to perform mechanically a number of 
“show” pieces. He should know the 
meaning of what he plays, in order that 
he may play it intelligently. He should 
study the spelling and grammar of 
music—harmony, the construction of 
chords, and musical forms. He should 
be able to transpose simple musical sen- 
tences into several keys. In addition, he 
should be expected to know something of 


her years. At this concert she played 
the Saint-Saéns G@ Minor Concerto, and 
did parts of it very well. The audience, 
in which there were none too many who 


standardized. Certain subjects, not knew the concerto, showered her with ap- 
ordinarily ineluded in piano instruction, plause, and she filled out the intermission 
must be emphasized, viz., ear training, by playing encores by Chopin and others. 
elementary theory, harmony, musical Later she played the Thirteenth Rhap- 















~ Walter 
Greene 


Scores with Mendelssohn Glee Club of 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1919: 


The Argus:— 
baritone of distinction is Walter Greene, a young American singer with 
ilth of melody in his throat. He has some wonderful notes that rise to a 
ing crescendo and strike musical fire. 
The Knickerbocker Press:— 
ilter Greene gave a delightful group of songs, revealing splendid gifts 
his fine baritone voice. He is an American with a great future, if one is 
dge from the response which he brought from his audience. His reserve 
r, and the perfect control of voice which he possesses are remarkable 
Ualities. 
The Times-Union:— 
ssessed of a wonderfully striking stage personality, coupled with complete 
ol of a splendid voice, his work was most satisfying. 


Engaged as Soloist with St. Cecilia Club of 
New York, April 1, 1919 


Season 1919-20 Now Booking 
Management—DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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unusual gift and plays remarkably for © 


sody of Liszt. Less speed (tempo!) and 
repression are what are needed for this 
sweet and markedly endowed child! 

Helena Marsh, the one contralto addi- 
tion to the Metropolitan this season, a 
successful débutante as the Musician in 
“Manon Lescaut” a few weeks ago, sang 
the popular “Mon Cceur” aria from 
“Samson” and a group of songs. It was 
in the latter that she revealed her talent, 
nervousness making her voice quite un- 
steady in the aria. The songs were 
Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” sung 
very nobly; di Nogero’s “Muleteer” and 
Panizza’s beautiful setting of Verlaine’s 
“D’une Prison.” Miss Marsh sang it in 
a worthy English version, and sang it 
with great expression. She gripped her 
audience in it and added as an encore 
Rogers’s “The Star.””’ Then came Reinald 
Werrenrath, making his first Sunday 
night appearance. He had a hearty wel- 
come. First he did the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
log brilliantly and then three songs. We 
must express our preference for this 
splendid baritone in songs, even though 
he is a member of the Metropolitan these 
days. His group of songs was a revela- 
tion—Clay’s old “Sands o’ Dee,’ which 
he illumines with his fine interpretative 
art; Arthur A. Penn’s charming little 
song, “Smilin’ Through,” and Aylward’s 
“A Khaki Lad.” There was a big thrill 
in Mr. Werrenrath’s intense delivery of 
this song of the day, a song which he 
made telling through his proclamation 
of the text in clear and vivid accents. 
Hé had an ovation after it and sang 
Mme. del Riego’s new soothing ballad, 
‘“‘Homing”; he made of it also a beauti- 
ful song. Harry Spier played his accom- 
paniments admirably. 

In the “Che gelida manina” and “Cielo 
e Mar” arias Giulio Crimi set the ap- 
plause agog. Seven recalls after the 
“Bohéme” aria and two encores after the 
“Gioconda”’ proved how the house en- 
joyed his full-throated utterance. He 
had a truly royal reception. William 
Tyroler played the piano accompani- 
ments for his encores and Miss Marsh’s 
songs exquisitely. 

Mr. Hageman led his men in a su- 
perbly rhythmic performance of the 
Smetana “Bartered Bride” Overture and 
in Massenet’s Suite, “Scénes Napoli- 
taines.” This empty suite, cleverly or- 
chestrated movements of no musical 
value, he infused with a brilliance that 
matched its character. He had to give 
an encore after it. He conducted the ac- 
paniment for Miss Brard more than 
well, and for the singer’s operatic airs. 


George Reimherr in Two Concerts 


George Reimherr, the New York tenor, 
gave two programs last week. On Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 26, he sang for the benefit 


of the St. James’ Lutheran Sunday 
School, in conjunction with the Mendels- 
sohn Trio and Mrs. Elizabeth Robertson, 
soprano. Mr. Reimherr presented one ex- 
ceptionally interesting group of interna- 
tional folk-songs and then a_ second 
group of modern American numbers, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Breitenfeld’s “‘May- 
time,” Cecil Forsyth and Claude War- 
ford songs and Vanderpool’s ‘ Values,” 
which he was compelled to repeat. On 
Sunday he gave a recital at the Province- 
town Playhouse. On this occasion, he 
sang Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know.” 
No encores were given until he came to 
the end of his program and then just 
one, “Values,” by the same composer, 
this in spite of the fact that he was so 
enthusiastically applauded that he could 
easily have taken encores on many of the 
other numbers on the program. 





EDITH BIDEAU HEARD 
THIS SEASON IN 
' MANY CONCERTS 














Edith Bideau, Soprano, and Robert G. Mc- 
Cutchan, Her First Teacher 


The above picture is rather unusual in 
that it shows a pupil and a former 
teacher on _ perfectly amicable terms. 
Edith Bideau, soprano, is seen with 
Robert G. McCutchan, dean of the music 
department of Depauw University, with 
whom she started her work before go- 
ing to Italy, where she remained two 
years. When the war broke out Miss 
Bideau returned to America, and has 
been coaching for some time with Rich- 
ard Hageman in New York City. Her 
concert and recital engagements for the 
season are many and will take her over 
most of the country. 

Miss Bideau has specialized for the 
concert stage, and has already appeared 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra two successive seasons, with Julia 
Rive-King, and with many prominent 
opera stars and musical artists. She 
was born in Kansas and has had the ad- 
vantage of an extensive literary educa- 
tion besides her musical studies. She 
has received several honorary degrees 
from different universities. 





Hear Arens Artist-Pupils 


Agnes and Elizabeth Zulauf, artist- 
pupils of F. X. Arens, appeared recently 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York, at the 
Valentine Tea of the Junior McAll Asso- 
ciation. Agnes Zulauf was heard in 
Grieg’s “The Princess” and Behrend’s 
“Bon jour, ma belle,” and Elizabeth 
Zulauf in Godard’s “Florian Song” and 
Denza’s “May Morning.” Both singers 
were received with favor. They later 
joined in two duets by Marzials and Car- 
racciolo. 








MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


VIOLINIST 
TEN APPEARANCES—SEASON 1918-1919 


With St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 








CONCERTS and RECITALS 





MANAGEMENT: A. J. GAINES 
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F. W-GHT NEUMAN presented 


Bessie Birdie 


in Successful Recital, March 4, 1919, in Kimball Hall 








Kaplan, Pianist 
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LYRIC TENOR 


MAKES A SENSATIONAL DEBUT IN RECITAL 


Enchants Capacity Audience With His Artistic Interpretation 


Acclaimed by Public and Press as Great Artist 
Dignified Style—Masterful Diction—Exquisite Finish 
Demonstrative Audience Compels Encores After Each Group 


(New York Herald, February 18, 1919.) 


FERNANDO CARPI, OPERATIC 
TENOR, IN FIRST RECITAL 


Highly Polished Style and Careful Execution 


Fernando Carpi, who has been heard here in 
principal tenor roles with the Metropolitan and 
the Chicago Opera Companies, gave his first local 
recital last night in A®olian Hall. 

As a rule Italian tenors avoid this type of mu- 
sical entertainment, but Mr. Carpi displayed talent 
in the difficult art of interpreting songs. To be 
sure, he was at his best in Italian songs, such as 
Pergolesi’s “Nina” and Falconieri’s “Vezzosette 
e care pupillette.” 

There is distinction to his highly polished style 
of singing. Every phrase is carefully considered 
and executed. A certain delicacy is to be found 
in his light work. 

In addition to old Italian songs and a group of 
modern works of Calamani, Sibella and Buzzi 
Peccia, he presented groups of French and Eng- 
lish compositions. Duparc’s “Phidyle” and De- 
bussy’s “Romance” were done with sincerity, if 
not with all of the subtle suggestion which they 
require, but in a lighter vein Delibes’ “Bonjour, 
Souzon” was charmingly presented. 

In English he was heard in songs by Cyril 
Scott, Troland, Burleigh and Ronald. 

A large audience heard his numbers’ with 
pleasure and demanded encores after each group. 
(New York Evening World, February 18, 1919.) 

Fernando Carpi, an Italian tenor, who has been 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House and with 
the Chicago Opera Company, gave a recital at 
ZEolian Hall last night in which he disclosed 
unexpected qualities of voice and interpretation. 
Italian, French and English songs were on his 
program, all of which he exploited with artistic 
taste, lucid expression, and clear enunciation. 
The “Dream Song” from Massenet’s “Manon” 
was the only operatic aria he offered. His se- 
lections ran from old Pergolesi to up-to-date 
Henry T. Burleigh, and he gave pleasure to an 
appreciative audience. 


(New York American, February 18, 1919.) 


CARPI HAS STRIKING SUCCESS 
IN RECITAL 


Fernando Carpi, leading tenor with the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Opera Companies, gave his 
first song recital in Afolian Hall last night. His 
success was immediate and undeniable. It is 
rare, indeed, for a singer so closely associated 
with the traditions of the operatic stage to meet 
the greater exactions of a recital program with 
such artistry and thoroughness. 


(New York Evening Journal, February 18, 1919.) 


Fernando Carpi, a tenor formerly with the 
Metropolitan Opera and now with the Chicago 
company, but concerning whom there appears to 
be no animosity in the rival camps, had a recital 
in AZolian Hall last evening. He sang a program 
chastely unadorned with operatic excerpts, save 
only Des Grieux’s third act song from Massenet’s 
“Manon.” Evidently the singer had worked hard 
in preparing this list in French and English, as 
well as his native Italian, and the fruits of his 
labor seemed to impress his audience. 


(New York Evening Sun, February 18, 1919.) 


A more usual but none the less acceptable re- 
cital was that of Fernando Carpi, a tenor, who 
sang at the Metropolitan Opera House last year 
and who is still placarded as of that company even 
though he was an assistant to Mme. Galli-Curci in 
last week’s “Barber of Seville” in rival quarters. 
Mr. Carpi had AXolian Hall for the evening. 

In so smalf a house it was only natural that his 
delicate virtues of voice, more notable for quality 
than quantity, should have a more favorable hear- 
ing than in opera. Indeed, his singing of old 
Italian composers, such as Pergolesi and Lotti, 
was near the art’s zenith, and to his modern 
French works, too, he brought a lovely tone. 





(New York Times, February 18, 1919.) 
FERNANDO CARPI SINGS 


Lyric Tenor Gives an Artistic Program at His 
First Recital 


Fernando Carpi, a lyric tenor who has appeared 
with both the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Companies, and whose father toured America with 
Patti, gave his first song recital last evening i1 
7Eolian Hall. His artistic and musicianly pro- 
gram of Italian, French and English songs 
showed appreciation of a special and intimate 
art, which is more than could be said in the case 
of some of the most famous stars who have ven- 
tured afield in concert. 

Unless old airs of Pergolesi, Lotti and Fal 
conieri had a remote origin on the dramatic stage, 
there was not an operatic piece in the lot, except 
the ‘‘Dream Song” from Massenet’s “Manon.” <A 
light tenor voice, intelligently used, was heard t: 
advantage in the small hall, and a final presenta 
tion of recent composers included not only Mr 
Carpi’s compatriots, Calamani, Sibella, Buzzi 
Peccia, but also Cyril Scott, Landon Ronald, Leila 
Troland and H. T. Burleigh. 


(New York Sun, February 18, 1919.) 


TENOR CARPI GIVES RECITAL 


Varied Program Ends in Verdict of Meritorious 


Fernando Carpi, a tenor who was recently wit! 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for two seasons 
and is now with the Chicago Opera Company, 
gave his first local song recital last evening in 
7Eolian Hall. The program was of a miscel 
laneous nature, taken from some fifteen com 
posers. It included old Italian airs, modern 
French songs, Burleigh’s “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” and a song entitled “Ad una Fanciulla,” 
by Calamani, which is dedicated to the recital 
giver. 

Mr. Carpi’s delivery of his list had many com- 
mendable features. He confined his work to th 
standards of manner set for recital performance 
His style had dignity, taste and intelligence. His 
phrasing was good and his diction clear. The 
recital proved to be meritorious. Eric Zardo 
played good piano accompaniments. 


(New York Tribune, February 18, 1919.) 

Fernando Carpi, who for two years was a mem 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave 
song recital last night at AZolian Hall. Thoug! 
Mr. Carpi’s training has been chiefly operatic, he 
showed at once a marked feeling for his new 
venture, and proved that should he devote him- 
self to the more intricate art he ought to make 
a place for himself in the recital field. His voice 
is light in timbre, his use of it is skilful, his taste 
just and his feeling sincere. 

He sang the opening group of old Italian songs 
especially Pergolesi’s “Nina” and _ Falconieri’s 
“Vezzosette e care pupillette,” with rare sense o! 
style, and gave for an encore “Caro mio ben.” In 
the French group he was no less satisfactory. His 
feeling of the Gallic school was indeed unusual 
for an Italian, above all for an Italian operatic 
artist. Duvarc’s “Phidyle,” Debussy’s “Romance” 
and the “Réve” from “Manon” he gave with ex- 
guisite finish. Indeed, it is not too much to sa‘ 
that Mr. Carpi was heard to better advantage i! 
song recital than he ever was heard on the stag: 
of the Metropolitan. A large audience was warn 
in its demonstrations of enthusiasm. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS, FESTIVALS, ETC. 
For Dates, Address: JULES DAIBER, Exclusive Management (Concert Bureau), Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
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OVATION FOR STOCK 
oN MILWAUKEE VISIT 


Hail Return of Conductor with 
hicago Forces — Garrison 
and Gluck Triumph 

WAUKEE, WIS., March 5.—A veri- 
P vation was given to Frederick 
Cf on his reappearance with the Chi- 
symphony Orchestra. Mr. Stock in 
P little speech explained that he 
onsidered his sense of loyalty one of his 
st “inner assets.” 

It cannot be denied that the entire or- 

ra takes on new vigor with the 

n of their leader. The players en- 

into their work with assurance and 
earnestness. The audience was larger 
han at former concerts, due perhaps in 
nart to the return of Mr. Stock and to 
the appearance of Mabel Garrison as 
soloist. Tehaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
became a thing of life and power under 
the stirring baton of Mr. Stock. The en- 
tire orchestral program of the evening 
was given without Mr. Stock’s once re- 
ferring to the score. The third move- 
ment, with the pizzicato novelties, 
aroused the audience to a high pitch, al- 
though applause was abundant during 
the entire performance. 

Even in the delicate shading of the 
mood painting of Debussy, Mr. Stock 
proved a master, the two Nocturnes, 
“Nuages” and “Fetes,” being full of or- 
hestral color. The program closed with 


the ponderous Liszt Symphonic Poem, 
“Les Préludes,” which Mr. Stock en- 
dowed with a massive dignity and power 
which were fairly overwhelming at 
times. 

Mabel Garrison, new to Milwaukee, 
revealed great warmth of voice in the 
Mozart recitative and Rondo, “Mia Sper- 
anza Adorata,” a welcome deviation from 
what one expects of a soprano advertised 
as coloratura. Her middle register was 
especially rich in tone quality. In “The 
Pearl of Brazil’ there was more irregu- 
lar singing, some of her top notes being 
models of beauty, while an occasional 
note was a bit harsh and open. Never- 
theless, Miss Garrison gave unqualified 
pleasure to her auditors. 

Alma Gluck arrived in Milwaukee for 
her annual recital with a retinue which 
might befit a potentate, her staff com- 
prising three servants, two nurses, her 
manager, her accompanist, and the as- 
sisting artist, Salvatore de Stefano, the 
harpist. 

An enormous audience greeted her, a 
fine tribute to her hold on the American 
people, attained largely through her 
records. Despite a somewhat veiled qual- 
ity in upper notes as compared with the 
former bird-like clarity and purity of 
tones, Mme. Gluck obtained high favor 
with her audience, especially in the old 
favorites like “Comin’ Through the Rye” 
and similar old ballads. 

There was much comment on the fine 
physical appearance of this charming 
singer. 

The assisting artist, Stefano, made a 
triumph for himself in Bach and De 
bussy compositions. He was recalled 
again and again for the sterling artistry 
manifested by him in every 2 eae 








cagement. 
r beautiful voice. 


that is mastered. 


SALEM, N. C. 


DICIE HOWELL 


Lyric Soprano 





Her Southern Tour Receives Commendation of Press: 
WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL, Feb. 3rd, 1919. 


Miss Howell’s appearance in Memorial Hall last evening was a re- 


With each visit to this city she shows more and more 
She sings with a beautiful tone, rare emotional 
ilities and the confidence that springs only from consciousness of 
Miss Howell’s graceful manner and her entire 
k of effort combine to make her work all the more delightful. 


THE TWIN CITY SENTINEL, Feb. 3rd, 1919, WINSTON- 
ss Howell’s voice possesses rare emotional qualities and her purity 


tone, excellent breath control and the charm with which she sings 
e established this artist before many audiences. 








Management: Walter Anderson, New York 




















MANY VIOLINISTS PRESENTING 
CECIL BURLEIGH’S CONCERTO 











Prize Composition Introduced by 
Noted Artists—Galli-Curci 
Uses His Song 


HE present season has seen a steady 
advance in the number of perfor- 
mances of Cecil Burleigh’s music. And 
the record he has put to his credit is an 
excellent one. For a number of years 
Cecil Burleigh devoted himself entirely 
to composing works for his instrument, 
the violin. More recently he has done 
piano numbers, songs and a number of 
orchestral works, which latter will prob- 
ably be heard next winter. 

This year Mr. Burleigh is particularly 
gratified that his Concerto in E Minor 
for violin, which won the prize offered 
in Chicago a few years ago for the best 
violin concerto, has had a considerable 
number of performances. American con- 
certos are still rarely enough played to 
make commenting on them worth while. 
Guy Woodward, concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, played 
it with the Minneapolis forces on Jan. 17. 
In Milwaukee Waldemar Geltch played 
it with the local orchestra on Feb. 2 and 
again in Madison, Wis., on Feb. 27. At 
his recital last week in AXolian Hall on 
March 4, Maximilian Rose performed it 
very successfully. The work has been 
played by Maud Powell this season and 
by Gaylord Yost at a recent all-Ameri- 
can recital in Indianapolis. Jacques 
Thibaud, Samuel Gardner and Jules Falk 
are three artists who will play the con- 
certo in the near future. 

Mr. Burleigh’s Second Concerto for 
violin, now being issued by the house of 
Carl Fischer, will be performed by Gay- 
lord Yost at the Lockport Festival in 
September, 1919. The Burleigh pieces 
for violin have attracted the attention 
of Leopold Auer, and some of his best 
pupils before the public have been play- 
ing them this year. Jascha Heifetz in 
Chicago played the “Summer Idyl” and 
“Moto Perpetuo,” and Max Rosen has 
been using a number of these short pieces 
on practically all his programs this 
year. Mr. Burleigh’s “Ghost Dance” and 





Cecil Burleigh, Gu.ca Composer- Violinist 


‘ , 


‘Fairy Sailing” were performed by Vera 
Barstow at her New York recital on 
Keb. 27, while Mayo Wadler at his New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday played an entire group, 
“A Ghost Story,” “Fairyland,” “The 
Bees” and “Indian Snake Dance.” At 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, on Feb. 20, Her- 
bert Butler played his “The Huskers,”’ 
“The Barefoot Boy,” “The Fishermen,” 
“Murmurings” and “The Village Dance.” 

The songs which Cecil Burleigh has 
put forward during the last season have 
not yet become so widely known. But 
he may feel happy that that great singer, 
Mme. Galli-Curci, has teen pleased with 
his music and has sung his “Song of the 
Brook” on many of her programs this 
season. 





PUPPETS AMUSE ARTISTS 
AT HAGEMAN SOIREE 


Conductor Provides Unique Program 
for His Distinguished Guests 
at Musicale 
An evening of unusual charm was 
given on Saturday, March 1, when Rich- 


ard Hageman held the second of his 
soirées of the season at his home in 
West Seventy-first Street. The Hage- 


man parties always disclose some nov- 
elty and on this occasion there was one 
of rare quality. For Mr. Hageman had 
Tony Sarg, the celebrated marionette 
master, build into his music room the 


necessary stage for a marionette per- 
formance. Half the music room was 
thus “behind the scenes,” while the 


guests seated filled the other rooms. 
The musical part of the evening was 
adroitly linked with the mannikin show. 
For the first two singers, Florence Wat- 
kins and Amy Ellerman, appeared sing- 
ing songs, accompanied by Mr. Hageman 
at the piano. On the other hand, 
Eleanore Brock sang the Proch Varia- 
tions standing behind the marionette 
stage, while a little figure on the stage 
impersonated her singing of the famous 
old piece. Following the singing of 
Miss Ellerman, the lights were switched 
off and the curtain rose on the Tony 
Sarg theater. Here one saw a puppet 
which was supposed to represent Mr. 
Hageman. A delightful humorous dia- 
logue followed between Mr. Hageman 
and a butler puppet, then the entry of 
the figure representing Miss Brock; with 
the puppet at the piano, Miss Brock then 
sang. Of course, Mr. Hageman behind 
the scenes was very much at the piano 
the real piano. The singers were all 
three coaching pupils of Mr. Hageman, 


and were from the vocal studios of Oscar 
Seagle, Herbert Witherspoon and Mme. 
Delia Valeri respectively. 

After this “lesson scene,” danseur and 
danseuse marionettes were presented, all 
very lovely, and also Mr. Sarg’s trained 
dog, which commented on the guests 
wittily. Mr. Hageman improvised splen- 
did incidental music to the marionette 
dancing, the idiom ranging from Delibes 
to Stravinsky, as the moment demanded. 

The entertainment over, an elaborate 
buffet supper was served. Among the 
guests present were Toscha Seidel, Mrs. 
Tatiana Seidel, Efrem Zimbalist, Adamo 
Didur, Andres de Segurola, Giuseppe de 
Luca, Pierre Monteux, Ganna Walska, 
Amparito Farrar, Mrs. L. C. Farrar, 
Prof. Cornelius Rybner, Dagmar Ryb- 
ner, Sam Franko, Mrs. Simon Frankel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Weil, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Reiss, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wade Hinshaw, IF. C. Coppicus, Orrin 
Bastedo, Ruth Miller, Mina Elman, Saul 
Elman, Florence Seligman, Thelma 
Given, Leonard Liebling, A. Walter 
Kramer, H. O. Osgood, Giorgio Polacco, 
Edith Mason, Jules Daiber, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sarlabous, W. Spencer Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Emilie 
I'rances Bauer, Marion Bauer, Mr. Eyer, 
Richard Ordynski, Antonia Sawyer, Al- 
berto Jonas, Lieut. Watson, William S. 
Brady, Walter Golde, Mrs. A. D. Bram- 
hall, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Landale, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Lawton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacques Coini, A. Buzzi-Peccia, Cecil 
Arden, Marion Chapin, Barbara Maurel, 
Heléne Kanders, A. R. Welch, Mary 
Kent, Lila Robeson, Mme. and Mr. Win- 
etzkaya, -Calvin Coxe, Greta Masson, 
Dorothy Francis and about fifty of Mr. 
Hageman’s pupils. 


9 


Arthur Whiting gave a piano recital 
at the Wykeham Rise School for Girls, 
in New York, Feb. 18. 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 


FUKA-PANGRAG { PANGRAG 


BARITONE 


Specializing in Czecho-Slovak programs 


Now Booking. 
Address SECRETARY, 


For terms, dates, etc., 


Carnegie Fall, New York 
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LEOPOLD 


AUER 


(Second Year) 


Master Violin Instructor of the World 


/ LILLIE > 


PERCY 


GRAINGER 


(First Year) 
Most brilliant of present day Virtuosi 








OSCAR 


SAENGER 


(Third Year) 
World renowned Teacher of Voice 


CLARENCE 


HDDY 


(First Year) 
Well known Concert Organist and Teacher 


HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON 


(Second Year) 
Famous Singer and Teacher of Voice 














(Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Saenger 
will conduct Répertoire and Teachers’ Classes in ad- 
dition to giving private lessons. ) 
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SUMMER SESSION 


(SIX WEERS) 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST Oth 


All the well known members of the faculty of 100 artist- 
teachers will be present also to give private instruction. 
Normal Training Classes for ‘Teachers of Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art and Opera. 





















FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Saenger have each 
consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open com- 
petitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. 
Free scholarship application blank on request. 


Write for catalog or complete summer announcement. Engage lesson 


periods now. Many were unable to secure time last summer. 


Chicago Musical College 


53rd YEAR 


CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager. 
626 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


| (Next to Blackstone Hotel) 
FELIX BOROWSKI, PRESIDENT 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
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Is Proclaimed 
a Singer of 
Significance 
by the Press of 
New York 
and 


Boston 


= 


What the Critics Say: 


Boston Transcript, Feb. 19th 


The first song recital in the usual sense of the words 
that Boston has known for many months. Mme. Williams’ 
voice is a full and ranging mezzo-soprano. As she uses 
it, it becomes the instrument of an intelligent, studious, 
practiced singer—clear of diction, sensitive to melodic 
contours and progress, assimilating and transmitting in 
large lines the mood, the picture, the essential quality of 
her songs. To this clear and broad perception, to this 
irtistic honesty, her choice of pieces bore ample witness. 


World, Feb. 22nd. 
PLEASES IN SONG RECITAL 


Mme. Peroux-Williams Is Heard in Aeolian Hall 


Mme. Peroux-Williams, a mezzo-soprano, was heard in 
s interesting and well sung recital last night in Aeolian 

lall. 

Mme. Williams gets to the heart of a song, feels it, and 
discloses its beauty and meaning to her audience. Her 
exposition of the Tagore group, ““When I Bring You Col- 
ored Toys,” “The Sleep That Flits on Baby's Eyes,” and 
others was most sympathetic, full of charm and fancy. 
Her printed translations, too, of the other songs from the 
‘talian and French were graceful. 


Herald, February 22nd. 
Mme. Peroux-Williams’ Recital 


Mme. Peroux-Williams, who gave a recital in Aeolian 
tlall last evening, is a mezzo-soprano with a beautiful, not 
to say finished, style of singing, and her programme was 

s well selected and contrasted as it was admirably ren- 
cered. In addition to a finished method she displays an 
itellectual appreciation of her music which is unusual in 
concert artists, and her diction is beautiful. 

She sang a choice selection of old Italian and French 

ngs, but some of her best achievements were in songs 
by Duparc, one of the most finished representatives of the 
modern French school. She also delighted the large au- 

ence with her singing of Gretchaninow's “‘Le Steppe,” 

id gave with all possible effect Moussorgsky’s stirring 

Hopak.”” But it was in the concluding group of songs 

‘ John Alden Carpenter that she reached the summit 

her altogether admirable art. 


Mme. Peroux-Williams 


Morning Telegraph, Feb. 22nd. 
MME. PEROUX-WILLIAMS 


Successful Song Recital at Aeolian Hall Pleases Audience 


Madame Peroux-Williams, a soprano of fine attainments 
and the most charming stage presence, captivated a fine 
audience last evening at Aeolian Hall with her artistic and 
authoritative delivery of a generous and well contrasted 
program. Lyrics in Italian, French and English diverted 
the recital, the list including numbers by Scarlatti, Cesti, 
Duparc, Koechlin, Gretchaninow, Moussorgsky and a beau- 
tiful group by John Alden Carpenter. 


Sun, Feb. 22nd. 


Mme. Peroux-Williams, a soprano of the ancient and 
honorable school, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall last night. 
Scarlatti and his ilk made up the first part of her com- 
prehensive programme, which flew on to Duparc, Koech- 
lin, Gretchaninow and Moussorgsky. Her third group was 
entirely from John Alden Carpenter, whom she could so 
aptly interpret.—The Listener. 


Tribune, Feb. 22nd. 


Mme. Peroux-Williams has lived and studied in Europe, 
and she disclosed knowledge and appreciation of refined 
song in the old Italian and modern French schools as well 
as the Russian composers of yesterday, and Mr. John Alden 
Carpenter as the representative of America of to-day. 
Her programme was far out of the ordinary line and her 
interpretations were intelligent. 


New York American, Feb. 22nd 
Mme. Peroux-Williams’ Programme of Songs 


Mme. Peroux-Williams, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall last night. Though she has not been active in 
local musical circles, it was evident that Mme. Williams 
is an artist of experience and taste. 

Her programme was delightful. Her interpretations 
were sincere and devoid of artificiality or affectation. 

The list included old Italian airs by Scarlatti and Cesti; 
ancient French chansons of unknown origin; a group of 
modern French and Russian songs, and six selections by 
Carpenter. 

Mme. Williams’ diction was excellent. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 

















GALLI-CURCI’S ART 
ENTRANCES HEARERS 





Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano. Re- 
cital, New York Hippodrome, 
Evening, March 9. Manuel 
Berenger, Flautist; Homer Sam- 
uels, Pianist. The Program: 


“Care Selve,”’ Handel; “I’ve Been 
Roaming,” Horn; “Ah, Non Cre- 
dea,” from “Sonnambula,” Bellini; 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” Bish- 
op; “My True Love Lies Asleep,” 
Murdock; “Come Unto These Yel- 
low Sands,” LaForge; “Garden 
Thoughts,” Samuels; “Echo Song,” 
Old Norwegian; Andante Pasto- 
rale, Scherzo, Taffanel; “Ah! Mon 
Berger,” “Belle Manon,” “Ma Ten- 
dre Musette,” “Comme un Chien,” 
Weckerlin; Mad Scene from “Ham- 
let,’ Thomas. 











All the grace of an older day hangs 
about a Galli-Curci recital, as it enfolds 
the singer herself. One does not feel the 
modern spirit even in the Hippodrome, 
which has nothing mid-Victorian in its 
atmosphere in any sense of the word. As 
she always does, Galli-Curci came on the 
stage Sunday evening—not with the 
Patti little half-run of the queen hasty 
for her meed of adoration; not with Mel- 
ba’s sweeping majesty, or Tetrazzini’s 
hopping camaraderie. Galli-Curci hur- 
ries to her audience with a little sweet 
air of “Oh, dear me! Have I kept you 
waiting?” The appeal of her manner 
transmutes itself into her voice. Warm, 
sweet, velvet, flexible, always she holds 
out to you in it her whole bag of tech- 
nical tricks; and as a big soft note 
dwindles into almost inaudible pianis- 
simo, it is as though she questioned, 
“Wouldn’t you like some more?” And 
the audience goes mad with delight, as it 
did on this occasion, when every foot of 
the Hippcdrome resounded with their ap- 
plause. Why should they rage because 
the critics imagine what is to most of 
them a vain thing, that faintest, almost 
elusive deflection from the pitch? Per- 
haps, indeed, it adds to some hearers a 
piquancy, as the tiniest cast in the eye 
of the beloved might make her gaze 
sweeter to the infatuated adorer. 

That deflection came and went, as 
usual. Very noticeable in the “Care 
Selve,” it almost disappeared in “I’ve 
Been Roaming.” The “Sonnambula” 
aria was almost unwaveringly delivered 
as regards pitch; so was the tremen- 
dously testing “My True Love Lies 
Asleep,” which one guesses may have 
been sung to refute that very criticism, 
inasmuch as the singer’s voice remains 
on the same note almost through the en- 
tire song. Nothing finer in technique 
than the “Echo Song” could be imagined, 
nor lovelier in its haunting, delicious 
pianissimo. But the “Annie Laurie’—! 
And there you are. It is perfect, it is 
imperfect; it is great, it is less great, her 
singing; one’s admiration for it comes 
one minute and goes the next. But al- 
ways there is that gentle appeal in the 
quality; there is that wonderful readi- 
ness in the singer to give, to delight, to 
charm to the fullest, informing the ca- 
denza, the trill, the long-drawn note. 

Encores and recalls began pouring in 
after the eighteenth century group of 
Irench songs, sung with such gaiety and 
fluent ease; one stopped counting, decid- 
ing that the little silver-slippered, red- 
stockinged feet would presently tire 
bringing the owner back for the tre- 
mendous acclaim that waited. Two of 
her many encores Mme. ualli-Curci sang 
direct to the delighted stage banked full 
of auditors; one, she played the accom- 
paniments for herself at the piano. Yet 
the calls went on, and when the scribe 
left after the “Mad Scene” from “Ham- 
let,” delivered with the exquisite bril- 
liancy that is always hers in these oper- 
atic extravagancies, the audience were 
still applauding. They may be there yet. 

In flute solo numbers, both by Taffa- 
nel, Manuel Berenguer exhibited his 
technical skill and the fine tone he can 
evoke, not less than in the accompani- 
ments he furnished for the “war-horse” 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark” and in the 
“Mad Scene.” Mr. Samuels afforded his 
usual excellent piano support to both 
artists. C.F. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Members of the 
Tuesday Musical Club enjoyed an inter- 
esting musical program, given by the 
members. Those heard were Mrs. Helen 
B. King, Adele Graves, Mrs. Edith W. 
MacAlpine, Mrs. Bertha B. Pitkin, Mrs. 
Lilla T. Ladd, Marie Hapgood, Helen C. 
Tripitt and Lulu S. Payne. 
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AP P E. AL TO ALL MUSIC-LOVERS 
ee the many appeals which have been made, and 
are still being made, to help those on the other side 
who have suffered, and perhaps lost their all through 
the war, there is none which should appeal more strong- 
ly to music-lovers than that of ‘‘the American Friends 
of Musicians in France.” i 

During the last year this organization, of which 
Walter Damrosch is the president, and with which a 
large number of notables in the social and musical worlds 
are on the Executive and General Committees, sent over 
nearly $40,000. 

Let me add that the society has been approved by the 
National Investigation Bureau, organized by the War 
Department, and been placed on the list of approved 
charities. Its work is wholly practical. Every cent of 
the money contributed has been sent to France without 
deduction of any kind. The expenses, which were less 
than 6 per cent of the amount collected, were met by a 
specially contributed fund. 

Of the need of help, let me say that many of the 
French musicians were killed, others incapacitated. 
Even: of those who returned but few were enabled to 
resume their work, owing to their exhausted condition 
or on account of wounds. The work of the society is 
directed particularly to meeting the needs of such, most 
of whom are too proud even to apply for assistance. 
The money in France goes through the hands of Blair 
Fairchild, a wealthy man of great public spirit. 

Here are a few instances where the organization has 
helped: 

The wife of a talented organist who suffered terribly 
from the war, a little boy seriously ill. The mother was 
supported by her young brother, a gifted architect, who, 
however, has just had his right arm amputated. 

A well known singer, wounded and ill, cannot leave 
his bed. In the deepest distress, having lost his posi- 
tion. 

A young widow, 
the field of battle. 
penniless. 

The widow of a highly esteemed professor of the 
Conservatoire. A son in the army, married, with two 
children. Unable to help. Most honorable family. 

And so the story goes! A story so sad, so thrilling, 
that surely there must be those who should feel it in 
their heart to give at least something to this cause. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Assistant Treasurer, 
the well-known American tenor, Mr. George Harris, Jr., 
35 West Eighty-first Street, New York City. 
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with child. Her husband killed on 
Having exhausted their savings, are 





a smart impresario will lead a 
operatic arena. 


TEUTON STUPIDITY AGAIN 

An inexpugnable Bourbonism seems to possess Ger 
man musical artists and promoters in this country 
They learn nothing and they forget nothing. The whole- 
sale detestation which their repeated exhibitions of stu 
pidity and pig-headedness have visited upon them has 
apparently not sufficed to teach them the all importance 
of self-effacement in moments when the psychology of 
the situation calls imperatively for it. The proposed 
season of German operetta at the Lexington Theater, 
which was called off at the twelfth hour last Monday, 
was an ideal illustration of what may be termed racial 
density. It was impolitic, unutterably tactless—as irri- 
tating and undiplomatic as Dr. Muck’s famous “Star- 
Spangled Banner” tantrums. 

That there is really no vital harm, no Machiavellian 
deviltry involved in performing certain charming musi- 
cal comedies of Strauss, Millécker, Suppe and Nicolai— 
all of them geniuses in their line—does not enter into 
the issue. Nor will it do to invoke the perfectly logical 
conclusion that no patriot is obliged by any law of God 
or man to attend these representations. It is that 
the thing wears the look of a cynical challenge at a 
time where every impulse counsels the modesty of 
silence. The Germans have not yet rehabilitated them- 
selves in American eyes. And yet when the principles 
of intensive Americanism are a vital concern of the 
hour a group of perverse individuals, still hostile in the 
eyes of the law, must needs pile fuel on fires of hatred 
that should be left to die. Instead of professing Ameri- 
canism (if they must profess anything) they emphasize 
their Teutonism even to the point of exploiting the 
German language. The converse would scarcely be en- 
dured in a victorious Berlin. 

There is another and a more deplorable aspect to the 
thing. It has a tendency to fortify anew the efforts of 
fire-eaters and notoriety seekers against the music of 
the great classic masters from Bach to Wagner. The 
outecries against a Millocker operetta in German have 
an inevitable and intimidating repercussion in the mind 
of a singer eager to do Schubert’s ‘‘Erlking” or Brahms’s 
“Sapphic Ode” in English, or on the opera manager 
figuring on a vernacular performance of “Tristan” or 
‘“Parsifal.” The fire-eaters and notoriety-seekers do 
not discriminate. They do not give the unthinking 
element of the public a chance to discriminate. The 
best and the worst, the most harmless and the most 
offensive are the same to them. To do what these thick- 
pated Germans are doing is to play directly into their 
hands. 

FAIR PLAY 

In a city like New York, or for that matter, most any 
other community, the better kind of music is at all times 
an unbarred kingdom to the “better kind” of people. 
Money slips the bolts; have you the wherewithal you 
may take your fill seven times in the week. Not every 
prosperous person is a music-lover, but that is not be- 
cause he is denied in any way whatsoever the oppor- 
tunity to develop into one. 

However, this seems to be in the nature of things as 
they are. The people who do not suffer through this 
condition are smugly satisfied, while the people who do 
suffer are either resigned or totally oblivious to its 
existence. Yet the thing cannot go on indefinitely. It 
is unfair and undemocratic and it is a boulder on the 
path that leads to a higher civilization. It puts music, 
a necessity, among the luxuries. Curiously, while de- 
votees of painting and sculpture (not to speak of archi- 
tecture, natural history and a host of “ologies”) may 
explore superbly stocked museums without expending a 
penny, most lovers of music must scrimp to hear a few 
master-works at irregular intervals. But it costs money 
to perform music, argue the stand-patters. Yes, it 
costs money, even as it costs heaps of it to build and 
stock and watch over the treasure houses called mu- 
seums. Present-day communities have come to recog- 
nize the latter as indispensable to cultural welfare and 
advance 

Eventually, of course, the prejudice, or penurious- 
ness, which discriminates thus sharply against music 
and music-lovers, is going to be swept into the seven 
seas. Public opinion will awaken to the realization that 
music was written for rich and poor alike. Municipal 
music halls and orchestras are no atom less essential 
to the happiness and progress of the American people 
than museums of art and natural history, o 
gardens. 


r zoological 
Free music is not charity but simply fair play. 


It’s becoming a pretty well-beaten track, that leading 
from synagogue to recital platform. And that is a 
desirable thing, for the contribution that temple-singers 
can -make to the secular music world is of no mean 
value. The world moves; the time will yet come when 
‘antor captive into the 
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Gabrilowitsch and His Singer-Wife at Seal Harbo: 


Summer 
charms; not restricted to beauty of climate and 
rounding’s, but with the added attraction of the bril! 
music-colony that has gradually collected there. O 
Gabrilowitsch and his wife, Clara Clemens, the sin 
form two of the most distinguished members of 
group; the picture shows them in the living-roon 
their pretty cottage, with its outlook over the tossing 


waters. 
Zoellner—The Zoellner Quartet recently gave its 


hundredth concert, at Winnipeg, on a tour of Wes 
Canada. 

Berumen—The young Mexican pianist, Ernesto Be: 
men, at his recent: recital in New York, made a 
record by receiving eight recalls after one number. 

Kreisler—Fritz Kreisler, the famous violinist, has {i 
ished a string quartet in A Minor. It was written fo: 
the Letz Quartet, and will be played by them at thei 
final concert of this organization on April 15. 


Novello—Ivor Novello, composer, best known for his 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” arrived in this coun- 
try on March 6, on the “Mauretania,” after four years’ 
service in the British Air Forces, in which he was a 
first lieutenant. 

Smith—The solo dancer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Queenie Smith, in an interview given lat 
said that “a dancer, to be most important, should si: 
The dancer of the future must be a speaking, singing, 
acting dancer. Then the dance will be more than a mer 
spectacle of grace, it will be a definition of life.” 

De Pachmann—The engagement is announced of Ed 
Sproul of New York to Captain Adrien de P 
mann of the French High Commission, son of the « 
brated pianist, Vladimir de Pachmann. Captain 
Pachmann has been with the French army since t 
war broke out, receiving the Croix de Guerre and t! 
citations for conspicuous bravery. 

Haitowitch—The blind young violinist, Abraha 
Haitowitch, who has a large répertoire, studies al! th 
classic compositions by note, through his own ingenious 
adaptation of the Braille system to musical notation. [1 
must first read a new piece over with his finger-tips. 
then learn it, bar by bar, on his violin. An entire « 
position mastered thus, it is then played over with | 
accompaniment. 

Hadley—Henry Hadley has just completed the 
of a new work for chorus, solo and orchestra, enti! 
“The New Earth”; the poem of Louise Ayres Garnet 
of Evanston, Ohio. The work will shortly be is 
by the Oliver Ditson Co. It comprises five sect 
with elaborate solo parts. As its name suggest 
portrays the uplift of men and nations after the to 
of the last four years. 


Galli-Curci—The great coloratura, so we are 
uses no spraying liquids to keep her throat clear; )u! 
sips from a glass of water between acts and his 
scales, standing or walking. She keeps herself in 1" 
ness for her big scenes by not relaxing entirely; but 
composure of manner and amiability of manner be 
the scenes, where many singers relax in more ways 
one, are said to be remarkable. 


-The veteran basso of the Chicago 0 
Company, Vittorio Arimondi, who has been know 
American opera audiences for nearly fifteen years 
cently celebrated his thirtieth year in grand opera. 
was the first singer to appear at the famous ‘ 
Theater in Buenos Ayres, and a friend of Giusc))® 
Verdi, in whose “Falstaff” he created the réle of P 
Mr. Arimondi appeared here first in “Puritani,” 


Arimondi- 


| 
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Bonci. He could not be in better health, and as to 5 
. . . . . . ? 

voice, thinks the secret of its preservation is, 

plenty of good exercise, sleep well, and get only 


best humor there is in life.” 


life at lovely Seal Harbor has very specia!| 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


ROUN-EL-RASHID - stifled a 

awn. “Bagdad is getting to be a 

ke. town for a full-blooded Caliph like 

vself,” he mused, puffing away at his 

. “Wonder if Suleyman can’t pro- 

‘de another lively night.” So the Caliph 
summoned Suleyman. 

us Prince of the Faithful,’ said 
uleyman after the Caliph had told him 
his wish, “I have a feast of adventure in 
store for you.” 

“I; sounds lovely, O Worm,” said 
Haroun-el-Rashid,° “remember I am 
weary of these houris-in-peril affairs. 
Make your arrangements for to-morrow 
night.’ Suleyman bowed to the carpet. 
“So be it, Favorite of Heaven,” he mur- 
mured, “we shall sally forth to-morrow 
night.” 

“And, Suleyman,” added the Caliph 
absent-mindedly, “if this new adventure 
loes not come up to your advance no- 
tices you May pay a visit to O-Lop-Em, 
the municipal chopper. I am much in- 
terested in a new stroke he is prac- 
tising.” 

“So be it, O Precious Pearl of the 
\ngels.’. And Suleyman took his leave. 

On the next evening Suleyman ap- 
peared before his master, bringing with 
him a companion of short stature, 
swarthy complexion and dark hair. 

“Who is this stranger?’”’ demanded the 
Caliph. ; 

“() Jewel of the Universe, this is So- 
Ru-Ca, the renown singer of the Cairo 
Opera House, who reigns above all other 
singers of tne earth as the sun out. 
shines the lamp.” 

“I! thought I knew you,” smiled the 
Caliph, “I have seen your picture in 
usical Bagdad. But what concern has 
this singer of singers with the adven- 
ture you have planned for me this night? 
Now O-Lop-Em may be found—’”’ 

“QO Master,” Suleyman hastened to 
repiy, “this great minstrel is to accom- 
pany us on our royal adventure this 
night. Let us set on our disguises, O 
Highness, and go forth.” 

At this point Scheherazade broke off 
her tale. “And here ends, O King,” said 
the story teller, “the first part of the 
lale of the Caliph and the Great Singer 
ind Their Marvelous Adventure in Bag- 
lad.” 

“Why stop so suddenly,” asked the 
King angrily, “it sounds like a rattling 
rood story?” 

Scheherazade blushed with pleasure. 
“Thank you, O Gracious King,’ she 
sald, “in truth it is one of the best of 
the Arabian Nights’ entertainments, 
out | must stop until next week, as 
‘space is limited on the ‘Counterpoint’ 
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Huh! These Chicagoans Think New York 
Doesn't Know Thcir Town 


The ordinary writer in the Metropoli- 
tan daily is of the belief that Chicagoans 
carry holsters, wear corduroy breeches 
and shoot from the hip—that buffalo run 
wild in the streets, mountain lions and 
other wild creatures abound in the woods 
and forests just outside Chicago, and the 
scream of the coyote is heard nightly. 

Another belief is that pork is the 
staple article of diet—-(From an es- 
teemed contemporary in Chicago.) 


We indignantly snort a denial of this 
cruel slander. Any intelligent writer in 
New York knows that Chicago is peopled 
with two and a half million artists, some 
of whom condescend to visit New York 
every year and give splendid interpreta- 
tions of Dinorah, Rosina and Thais. 

As for the remark concerning pork, 
even the youngest infant in New York 
knows, by observation during the past 
few weeks, that the staple diet of the 
Chicagoans is spaghetti. 

* a * 

Since McCormack and O’Sullivan have 
gone in for opera, loyal sons of Ireland 
call it the O’Pera House. 

* + 


Charles, the Italian Gentleman 


They enjoyed Caruso and the other 
Italian gentleman who sang “My Coun- 
try, ’Tis of Thee,” with very high notes 
and a very low bow, even lower than 
Caruso’s. 


The writer of the foregoing lines is 
the editor of the American, who is re- 
puted to draw the largest salary in news- 
paperdom, $100,000 a year. We earn 
even less (strange as it may seem), and 
yet we know that “the other Italian gen- 
tleman” who sang “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” is an American, Charles 
Hackett of Boston. 


Our Lovely Post Office 


“Key Men Attack Burleson.” Can it 
be that the World headline means that 
some pianists have assaulted our very 
intelligent, very efficient Postmaster 
General?* Such an attack would be 
rude, to say the least, for the mail serv- 
ice is much better nowadays. It now 
takes only a week or two for a special 
delivery letter to travel a mile or so. 


*For the love of heaven don't take these 


adjectives seriousl) 
*“ * * 

Oh, No, We Refe 

American Opera! Dear No! 


Hark ye, me bloods, whilst I make me 


bold to lay address to you in the lan- 





to No Particular 

















SAMUEL GARDNER, violinist and 
composer, was born in Elizabeth- 
“fad, Russia, and brought to this coun- 
'y When two years old. Family moved 
. to Providence, R. 
; I., where Samuel 
started the study 
of the violin at 
the age of six; 
after a_ year’s 
study there came 
to New York, 
where he worked 
for another year; 
family moved to 
Boston, and there 
he studied with 
Charles Martin 
Loeffler, continu- 
ing later with 
Felix Winternitz, 
with whom he 
studied for four 
came to New York and 
for six years under Kneisel at 
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the Institute of Musical Art, taking com- 
position with Percy Goetschius. Substi- 
tuted for seven months in Kneisel Quar- 
tet as second violin; later became assist- 
ant concertmaster with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under Stock, 
1915. Then devoted himself to solo 
work, appearing in recital and with or- 
chestra, appearing nine times with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Also de 
voted his time to composing, and among 
his works there are several string quar 
tets, some piano works, including his 
“Splashes of Color,” some short violin 
pieces, songs and a symphonic poem and 
overture for orchestra. His last quar- 
tet, played first at the Institute in 1918, 
was shortly afterward played in part 
by the Flonzaley Quartet and later won 
the Pulitzer prize of $1,500 awarded by 
Columbia University for the best musi- 
cal composition. He is at present a 
member of the Elshuco Trio, formed in 
1918 with Richard Epstein and Willem 
Willeke, and heard with great success. 
Also is doing recital work. 
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WA moderate price. 

aM Illustrated literature, describing the various 

wy styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 

NY with prices and name cf the Steinway dealer Wy 
nearest you. 4) 


the world. 


gauge of American’ opera libretto 
writers. Ods, bodkins, but forsooth, 
‘tis a hel’ish task to fashion modern 


opera out of such ungainly coin, yet it 
must needs be, by the faith, as prithee 
witness, within our own __ puriieus, 
alackaday! 
(P.S. Read this over next week.) 
* * 


The Bloodthirsty Audience 


{From a Clipping] 
He gave a delightful pogrom, which 
was much enjoyed by the audience. 
k « -« 


Doctors in dry territory are permitted 
to carry it in flasks and purchase it in 
wholesale quantities. No, beloved, not 
doctors of music. 

' a es 
[From the Evening Mail] 


After Justice Cohalan had withdrawn 
the President deceived the delegation of 
twenty-five in the private office of Gatti- 
Casazza in the Metropolitan. 

* # * 


Speaking of Circulation 


The charming enterprise of a certain 
New York musical publication is so 
unique that we must tell about it. In 
the current issue a line of rhyme is 
printed which is supposed to read: 


And that’s why we say 
In the U.S. A., 
That the best flag of all is Old Glory! 


“ec 


But the printer made flag “nag.” Not 
daunted, the publishers had each issue 
corrected with pen and ink. 

* * a 


Some time ago we reproduced a por- 
trait of the great American composer 
who is acknowledge as the leader of con- 
temporary music in our land. This time 
we take pleasure in presenting a similar 
portrait of a famous character in mu- 
sical history: 














Blanky Blanco, the Friend Who Borrows 
Your Music and Never Fails to Re- 
turn It 
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| STEINWAY 


Ho the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which’ grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 
l_ouisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout 


It stirs thoughts of 
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TROY APPLAUDS ARTISTS 


Whitehill and Winifred Byrd in Joint 


Recital—Stein Resigns Leadership 

Troy, N. Y., March 5.—The Chro- 
matic Club last night in Y. M. C. A. Hall 
presented Clarence Whitehill, baritone 
of the Metropolitan, and Winifred Byrd, 
pianist, in its third concert of the sea- 
son, and both artists measured up to the 
standard set in previous concerts and 
gave much pleasure to a fair-sized audi- 
ence. Miss Byrd’s technique and expres- 
sion left nothing to be desired. Her two 
Liszt numbers proved the most popu- 
lar. Charles Albert Baker played Mr. 
Whitehill’s accompaniments. 

C. A. Stein has resigned as conductor 
of the Troy Vocal Society, after a con- 
nection with it for thirty-seven years as 
accompanist and conductor. Among those 
being considered as his successor are 
Alfred Y. Cornell of New York, who 
has pupils in Troy and Albany; James 
McLaughlin, Jr., and Frank Sill Rogers, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Club of 
Albany. 

The Music Study Club of Troy has 
elected the following officers for the year: 
President, Theresa Maier; vice-presi- 
dents, May Perkins and Mrs. Jean Ly- 
man Cooper; treasurer, Mrs. J. Don 
Welch; corresponding secretary, Edna 
Beiermeister; recording secretary, Eliza- 
beth Carey. Mrs. Edward C. Conway of 
Albany and Margaret Dexter of Troy 


were elected to membership. H. 
Leginska Delights Atlanta’ Recital 
Audience 





ATLANTA, GA., March 5.—One of those 
demonstrations which have marked more 
than one concert this season was re- 
peated, when Ethel Leginska played at 
the Auditorium Tuesday evening, under 
the auspices of the Atlanta Music Study 
Club. At the close of the program the 
audience moved down toward the foot- 
lights and Leginska played again and 
again for her admirers. The Liszt Sec- 
ond Rhapsody was the “big number” of 
the program. 

In addition to the recital at the Audi- 
torium Leginska accepted the invitation 
of Mrs. Armond Carroll to play before 
the Music Study Club when it met in 
Egleston Memoria! Hall. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Creates 
Fine Impression in Toronto 


Ysaye Forces Appear with the Local Oratorio Society—lIsaac 
E. Suckling to Enter Musical Management Field on Na- 
tional Scale—Levitzki Plays for Large Throng—Aurore 
La Croix Acquits Herself with Honor as Novaes’ Substi- 
tute—Gail Gardner Makes Successful Début 














Toronto, March 8.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Eugen Ysaye, con- 
ductor, made its first appearance here 
March 4 before a large audience, in asso- 
ciation with the Toronto Oratorio Soci- 
ety. The orchestra was well reccived 
while the chorus of the Oratorio Society, 
conducted by Dr. Broome, also made a 
creditable showing. The principal num- 
ber in length was Stanford’s ~The Re- 
venge,” with orchestral accompaniment. 
Two unaccompanied choruses, “O Bright- 
ness of the Immortal Father’s Fate,” by 
Mark Andrews, and Sommerville’s “Who 
Rides for the King” were well received. 

Isaac E. Suckling, who for years 
has been connected with C. P. R. Steam- 
ship Line, is leaving that field and will 
engage in the pursuit in which he was 
formerly occupied— musical manage- 
ment. Although offered a higher position 
in the C. P. R. service in Montreal, he 
preferred to remain in Toronto. Though 
many may be unaware of the fact, no 
man was in past years more actively 
identified than he with the business of 
introducing great artists to the Canadian 
public. 


As a young man, while engaged in the 
music business with his late father, he 
organized and managed many great con- 
certs in Toronto and when Massey Hall 
was opened in 1894 he was chosen as its 
manager, and organized the famous in- 
augural festival of that year. Subse- 
quently he accepted a more tempting 
offer to enter the service of the C. P. R., 
but his interest in music has never 
waned. It is an open secret that it is to 
his enterprise that Toronto owes the re- 
cent vis'ts of Galli-Curci, Heifetz, Mar- 
tinelli and other celebrities. 

Among the other great artists who ap- 
peeared under Mr. Suckling’s manage- 
ment in days gone by were Patti, Melba, 
Nordica, Sembrich, Scalchi, Clara Butt, 
Campanini, Del Puente, Sarasate, Kreis- 
ler, Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, Emma 
Juch and countless others, many of them 
making their initial appearance in 
Canada under his auspices. 

It is gratifying to note that Mr. Suck- 
ling proposes to make his enterprise na- 
tional in scope, a service badly needed, 
which should induce many artists to 
come to Canada through the prospect of 
enlarged bookings. No man is better 
acquainted with the Canadian musical 
field than he, and no name is more favor- 
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Ultra Quality PIANOS 


Used and Endorsed by Musical 
Artists Everywhere, including 
SUNDELIUS ‘ 



















ably known in New York and I.ondon 
managerial circles. 

The Toronto Male Chorus, under the 
direction of Ernest R. Bowles, presented 
an appreciated program at Massey Hall 
on March 6. This is the third annual 
concert of the chorus, which is 200 
strong. The men sing with fine sonority, 
rich and virile in quality, and the col- 
lection of compositions presented pro- 
duced a fine program. Illness prevented 
the appearance of Guiomar Novaes, the 
pianist who was booked for the occasion, 
and her manager sent Aurore LaCroix to 
take her place. Miss LaCroix acquitted 
herself in a creditable manner. 

Myrna Sharlow, soprano, who also as- 
sisted, was well received in a_ well 
selected range of songs. 

The Women’s Musical Club on March 
6 terminated their season, when Gail 
Gardner gave a recital in the Masonic 
Hall under their auspices. Miss Gardner 
has recently returned from Italy, where 
she sang at the San Carlo Opera House, 
and this was her local début. She pos- 














sesses a delightful light soprano 
and was heard to good effect in : 
selected program. She was ably a 
panied by Jessie Allen. 

In a splendid program at Massey 
on March 3, Mischa Levitzki, the 
sian pianist, delighted the large au 
which turned out to hear him. His 
bers included widely contrasted 
and the audience was very appreci 
He was recalled several times an 
sponded with several extra numbers 

In an “Evening of Song” at the 
servatory of Music, Marley Sherr 
lighted a capacity audience. He y 
good form and offered a program < 
usual interest. He was warmly 
plauded. Herbert A. Fricker, a: 
piano and organ, ably assisted. 

J 





Emma Roberts, American mezz 
tralto, was soloist with the Ri 
Symphony Orchestra at Norfolk, 
recently. Miss Roberts captivate 
audience. 




















ZELLER QUARTET 


The Zoellner Quartet has played in practically 
every important city in the United States and Can- 


ada during the past six years. 


Their 5O0Oth concert was recently played 


in Winnipeg, Canada. The Manitoba Free Press 


of Winnipeg Jan. 25, 1919, voiced the opinion of 


all America when saying: 


“The Zoellners have established themselves 
as an institution in the musical world of this 


continent.” 


1919-20 Coast to Coast Tour Now Booking 


Concert Direction: 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Hotel Del Prado, Midway B’lvd. 
Chicago, III. 
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Betty McKenna Wins Buffalo 








© Mishkin, N.Y. 


Valley Now,’’ ‘‘My Love Hath Wings’’ and 
and graceful in construction. 


Joy,’’ had to be added. 





“Was It In June’’’ 
They were so well lilked that a fourth by the same composer, ‘*Maid: 


Buffalo Courier, February 18, 1919 


Orpheus Concert Pleases 
Soloist in Excellent Voice 


The second concert of the Bul 
Orpheus this season took place in |! 
wood Musie Hall last evening befor 
large audience. ‘The soloist was a ch 
ing artist of New York, Miss Betty 
Kenna, whose attractive 
presence and fresh, lovely s: 
prano voice created a fine in 
pression, 

Miss McKenna 


sang an aria 


Massenet’s ‘‘Herodiade,’’ in which sl 
revealed breadth of cultiv: 
tion, dramatic style and 


command of tonal colcr. 

In songs composed by Koemmenich 
won further appreciation 
called for an encore. 


Buffalo Evening News, February 18, 1° 

Betty McKenna, soprano, made her ! 
Buffalo appearance, Winning 
with her pleasing rendition 
“Tl est doux, il est bon,’’ from ‘“‘H: 
diade,’’ and a group of songs by Kor 
menich. <A string orchestra played s 
pleasing selections. Mr. Gomph assi 
at the organ. 

Buffalo Express, February 18, 1919 
Miss Betty McKenna, soprano, 
her first Buffalo appearance, winni't 
favor at once by 
ingly fresh, warm 
unforced 


voice, h 
manner of singi' 
She was heard in ‘‘Il est doux, il 
bon,’’ from ‘‘Herodiade,’’ and later i 
group of songs by Koemmenich. 

songs bore the tities, ‘‘O Cool Is 
They are songs 


with atmosp! 








Personal Address: 





317 West 95th Street, N. Y. 


Phone Riverside 46 


stune 


and was re- 


fave 


her chari:- 


and her pleasing personali'() 
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PIANIST 


Studio Steinway Hal! 





“He has fully caught the evanescent and elusive charm 
i ays bet- 
late.”— 


of his countryman, Debussy, whose music he 
ter than anyone else heard in New York o 
New York Herald, November 30, 1918. 


P! 


109 East 14th Street New 
(appointment by mail). 


Steinway Piano 
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Ume. Niessen-Stone Inaugurates 
Series of Three Native Programs 

















[E gratitude of our native com- 
yosers must be great to Mme. Matja 
sen-Stone, widely known as teacher 
mezzo-soprano. For on’ Tuesday 


ing, March 4, this art- 
naugurated a series of 
e concerts, devoted en- 
iy to songs by American 
posers. Her plan is to 
sent in them the music 
a large number of 
ters, some not so well 
wn to the public, as well 
nany widely known. The 
rpreters at these re- 
iis are all artist-pupils 
f Mme. Niessen Stone, but 
the events are in no way 
pupils’ recitals. The second 
eoneert is on March 18, the 
third on March 29. 

\t the first concert, on 
March 4, at Chalif Hall, 
where the series is being 
given, the program was be- 
gun with Louis Adolph Coer- 
ne’s duet, “Be thou faith- 
ful,’ sung by Frieda Rochen 
and Meta Lurie. Anna Hal- 
pern sang Frank La Forge’s 
“Il Came with a Song” and 
William A. Thayer’s 
“June,” Bernhard Fried- 
man, Emma L. Ashford’s 
“I've Sung My Song” and 
De Koven’s “Love’s Trin- 
ity.’ Two fine Alexander 
tihm songs, “Thou and I” 
and “The Rose,” were given 
by Frances Parker, while 
Margaret Hussar sang two 


2 ph I 


| 





“All Aboard the Slumber-boat” and Sid- 
ney Homer’s “Ferry Me Across the 
Water.” The program was brought to a 
close by Agnes Robinson in John A. Car- 
penter’s “Berceuse de Guerre” and Oley 





Mana-Zueea songs, “Speak 
to Me” and “Mother, Dear.” 
Grace Foster offered Chris- 


tiaan Kriens’s ‘“Meadow- 

Daisies” and Daniel Greg- York 
ory Mason’s “My Heart Is 

Like a Bird.” For Lillian 

Cutler there were John A. Carpenter’s 
“The Lawd Is Smilin’” and Mary 


Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel,” for 
Gloria Perles, J. Bertram Fox’s “Art” 
and Harriet Ware’s “Waltz Song.” 
Bryceson Treharne’s “Corals” and Oley 
Speaks’s “Morning” were Elsa Gardner’s 
numbers; Eleanor Marum’s “Roses” and 
Linn Seiler’s “Little Girly Girl” were 
sung by George Dale, while Frieda 
Rochen sang Emilie Frances Bauer’s 





Mme. Niessen-Stone, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Is Giving a 
Series of Three All-American Song Recitals in New 


’ 


Speaks’s “When the Boys Come Home.’ 
Francis Moore played the accompani- 
ments with distinction. 

Mme. Niessen-Stone’s task in select- 
ing the material for the three programs 
must, indeed, have been an arduous one. 
To find well contrasted songs required 
the examining of quantities of music. 
The results, as shown by the first pro- 
gram, have been gratifying and reflect 
great credit on her, as did the singing 





M. RALSTON, 


© Mishkin 


of her interpreters, without exception. 
This is splendid work and deserves sin- 
cere praise. There is too much talking 
about American music and too little do- 
ing. Mme. Niessen-Stone has done, and 
is doing, something definite; she has 
spent much time choosing the songs, days 
and weeks in preparing her singers in 
them, and now she has given one concert 


of them and is to give two more. Her 
achievement should be appreciated. 


A. WW. Be 


Ethelynde Smith Evokes Admiration in 
Ottawa, Kan. 


OTTAWA, KAN., March 10.—One of the 
closing recitals in the recent tour of 
Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, was at 
Ottawa recently. Her fine voice was 
heard to advantage in a long, varied pro- 
gram. The majority of the songs were 
of dramatic nature, calling for wide 
range, volume and flexibility of voice. 





These qualities were notably evident. 
Two French songs, “Hai Luli” (Co- 


quard) and “Embarquez-Vous” (Godard), 
were especially impressive. Of the 
American compositions, “Come Greet the 
Morn,” by Daisy Wood Hildreth, and 
“April Rain,” by Bainbridge Crist, were 
perhaps the best. Miss Smith was de- 
lightful in a group of songs for children. 





Penelope Davies in Elizabeth, N. J. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., March 7.—-Penelope 
Davies, mezzo-soprano, gave a delightful 
recital for the Women’s Club yesterday. 
The young New York singer offered 
songs by Sjégren, Pierne, Treharne, 
Vivian Burnett, John Barnes Wells, 
Henschel, Frank Bibb and displayed in 
them her marked gifts. She sang two 
Negro spirituals arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh, “I Want to Be Ready” and “My 
Lord, What a Mornin’,” arousing great 
enthusiasm by the sincere feeling she 
brought to them. The applause follow- 
ing made her grant an extra, the Bur- 
leigh “Didn’t It Rain?” which was so 
well received that she added a second 
encore, Fay Foster’s “My Menagerie.” 
Flora MacDonald Wills played the ac- 
companiments for Miss Davies splen- 
didly. 





Werrenrath Substitutes for Melba 


Owing to the inability of Mme. Nellie 
Melba to appear as soloist this week at 
the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Philadelphia on March 10, 
in Washington on March 11 and in Balti- 
more on March 12, Reinald Werrenrath, 
the baritone, was engaged to take her 
place. 


CECIL 


ARDEN 


Contralto 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Recitals in Costume 


Songs of the South 
Negro Spirituals 
Spanish Folk Songs 


Italian and Greek 
Folk Songs 


Recitals—Spring Festivals—Oratorio 
Season 1919-1920 Now Booking 


Personal Representative: 


54 West 68th Street, New York 
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MARIE KRYL CREATES 
FINE IMPRESSION 





Marie Kryl, Pianist. Recital, Mo- 


lian Hall, Evening, March 7. 
The Program: 
Four Preludes, Four Etudes, 


Sonata in B Flat Minor, Chopin; 
“Papillons,” Schumann; “Etin- 
celles,’ Moszkowski; Gavotte and 
Musette,” D’Albert; “Etude de 
Concert,” Sternberg; Six Caprices, 
Paganini-Liszt. 











Marie Kryl first attracted the atten- 
tion of musicians a year ago when she 
made her début in her native city, Chi- 


cago. New York heard the attractive 
young American for the first time last 
week. 


Earnest and _ sincere, disdainful of 
spectacularism, abundantly supplied with 
vigor and intelligence, the girl made an 
instant appeal to the audience. The four 
Chopin preludes were played with deep 
sincerity if not with a complete, mature 
understanding, while the Etudes dis- 
played Miss 


Kryl’s fleetness and fine 


Marie Kryl, Gifted Pianist 


rhythmic sense. Miss Kryl] followed Von 
Suilow’s famous advice anent “‘applause- 
craving virtuosity” and played the num- 
bers without pause. 

The Sonata proved that the youthful 
artist possesses a certain emotional 
capacity. The Funeral March was im- 
posing for its singing tone. Miss Kryl 
understands the importance of contrast 
and never for a moment permitted the 
interest of her auditors to flag, even in 
this taxing sonata. 

The Schumann and shorter pieces dis- 
played the large technical resources of 
the girl. The six Caprices provided her 
with the opportunity of demonstrating 
that she is more than just “another girl 
pianist.” Encores were numerous and 
flowers were showered on her in abun- 
dance. The débutante is the daughter 
of Bohumir Kryl, well known as a band- 
master. 


Mabel Beddoe Re-engaged 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, has just 
signed a renewal of her contract with 
Calvary Methodist Church, East Orange, 
for the seventh year. Miss Beddoe has 
sung five times in Jersey City in a little 
over two months, twice in Schenectady, 
sang at two of the folk-song concerts at 
Cooper Unicn, “Messiah” with the Pater- 
son Oratorio Society and Toronto Ora- 
torio Society and the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, “Stabat Mater” and “Elijah” 
in East Orange and a recital at the Bir- 
mingham School, Birmingham, Pa. 














AROLINE CURTISS| 


New York Début, Recital, Aeolian Hall, March 25, 1919, at 2:30 p.m. 


Youngest American Artist Soprano 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 


Management: 
1451 Broadway, 
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HAVENS TRIUMPHS AS SOLOIST 


With the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 





“Yesterday afternoon the Colonial 
Theatre was packed from pit to dome 
when the anticipated concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given. 
The soloist Raymond Havens has play- 
ed here before in his own concert pro- 
eram. A modest unaffected player is 
Mr. Havens and he well deserved the 
tumultuous ovation he was accorded by 
the audience. It was a fine tribute to 
AINA the youthful player and his first 

ft appearance with the orchestra here 
Minas | a was a distinct triumph.” 


BOSTON,MASS. 





—The Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., Mar. 3, 1919. 
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And still they come— 
= More triumphs for STRACCIARI 











> 
, 
' " 
‘La Traviata’ at Lexington Theatre With 
Stracciari Sharing Horors. Stracciari as De Siriex contributed the Stracciari, of course, was the lion of the 
., . ” . alti a . . m al ie compe z ‘rformance oc% se 7 is farewell ap 
“La Traviata,” with Galli-Curci again on artistic and compelling performance: vocal House of Mantua, his farewell aj 
triumphant as the frail Violetta and Strac- of the night. pearance and his entrenched position with 
= * 2 lcnabisin Bante Bak o 
ciari carrying off almost equal honors as Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 26. his public enhancing the eclat which marked 
the elder Germont, delighted another his performance from beginning to end 
crowded audience at the Lexington Thea- In the noble soliloquy of the second act he 
ter last evening. It was one of the best Stracciari’s art and voice distinguished arried the house by storm and in his duet 
verformances given by the Chicago Oper: Ye Sirie » as ; . icing i 101 ; 
P i ces given by th hicago pera De Siriex, He was as convincing in mod with Gilda and in the impassioned scenes 
Company this season. ern evening clothes as he is in any cos “a | al 
. : ; Ms ; of the final act he was at his vocal great 
Vorning Telegraph, Feb. 27 tume part. 
y ‘ . , : est 
N ew York Evening UU orld, Feb. 26 
, ee . New } k I } 
Riccardo Stracciari, a baritone not to 
be surpassed. 
New York World, Feb. 27 a = 
I noted especially Mr. Stracciari’s most ; 
. aes “6 r. Strac ] ster achieved <; 
N : a finished singing and beautiful tone as De Mr. Stracciari as the Jester achieve ' 
~ — fae Te oe a_yYoCe > > - i 7 
Mr. Stracciari gave an excellent per Siriex. remarkable dramatic tour de force, and 
rmance ie ont. , ’ . . : 
formance oF Germ nt ee . New York Herald, Feb. 26 it ranks as one of the most masterly repre- 
N. Y. Evening Telegram, Feb. 27 
senattions on the operatic boards. 
. ° . . New York Herald, Var hn 2 
Mr. Stracciari was Germont and a finely 
dignified figure. Riccardo Stracciari sang with splendid 
New York Tribune, Feb. 27 tone. 
fa Secs iro’ teh 2 
7 or o b, 2¢ . ; — ' 
New York World, Fe ‘ Riccardo Stracciari, in the title role, car- 
The audience gave Mr. Stracciari an ried off the justly won honors. 
oe ay . am . c 6 . > ion = : : 
ovation after his singing of Di Provenza New York World. March 2 
il mar.’? The popular baritone was in his Riceardo Stracciari was a dignified De 
best voice and he was not only a dignified Siriex, and sang the Canzona Russa ef- 
Germont, but as nearly as possible sym- fectively. 
pathetic in that unlovely part. New York American, Feb. 26 Stracciari’s temperamental and dramat 
New York Globe, Feb. 27 ically intense impersonation of the hunch 
: back jester, created a frenzy of excitement 
= . ‘ . . ° . ' > ] ssimi 1 0 arf 
: Stracciari evoked tumultuous applause Stracciari was an excellent diplomat of among the Italianissimi, and a powerful 
= with the “Di Provenza’’ aria. the sideburns type. portrayal it is 
z New York American, Feb. 27 New York Evening Sun, Feb. 26 New York American, March 2 
== ° ° 
4 . 
: STRACCIARI AS “GERMONT”’ Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 435 5th Ave., New York 
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[THIS SEASON IS ONE 
)F CONSTANT TRAVEL 
FOR DICIE HOWELL 








Dicie Howell, American Soprano 


A season of constant travel has been 
that of Dicie Howell, the young soprano, 
this winter. Early in November she sang 
Haydn’s “Creation” in New York, fol- 
lowed by Handel’s ‘Messiah.” In De- 

ember a concert trip of several weeks 
gave her appearances in many colleges 
and cities. She hurried back to New 
York for a Globe concert Jan. 2, success- 
fully appearing on that date with David 
Bispham, Oliver Denton, pianist, and 
Mayo Wadler, violinist. 

Miss Howell has given freely of her 
talent in the camps, and has been par- 
ticularly interested in singing for the 
wounded boys in the various hospitals 
near New York City. With Mildred Dil- 
ling, harpist, she has visited the wards in 


many of the hospitals, among them the 
Greenhut hospital and the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. Miss Howell has just re 
turned from a tour, including a joint re- 
cital with Winifred Byrd, the American 
pianist, in Winston-Salem, N. C. She 


was heard in recitals in Greensboro, 
N. C.; Fassifern College, Asheville, 
N. C.; Flora MacDonald College, Red 


Springs, N. C., and Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., where the students and 


faculty of more than one thousand at- 
tended. While in Charlotte, N. C., she 
visited Camp Greene. This, she says, 


was one particular feature of her trip, 
for she is a full fledged Southerner and 
likes to hear the genuine applause for 
“Dixie” when she sings. Her New York 
recital in A¢olian Hall, Nov. 5, will be 
one of next season’s interesting débuts. 

Miss Howell made her first appearance 
in concert two years ago, and immediate- 
ly engagements followed. Last season 
she filled thirty-two concerts covering 
many states. 





Yvonne de Tréville Sings at Pershing 
Club 


Before an audience made up almost 
entirely of army and navy officers, 
Yvonne de Tréville presented a program 
at the Pershing Club, New York, on 
Sunday evening. The waltz aria from 
Gounod’s “Mireille” proved a_ great 
favorite. It was sung with admirable 
grace and flexibility. Another coloratura 
number, new to her hearers, was “Oh, 
Come Hither,” of Bainbridge Crist. 
“Dream Song,” by Claude Warford, and 
“Peace,” by Gertrude Ross, concluded the 
warmly received list of American com- 
positions on Miss de Tréville’s program. 
The singer was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed and induced to concede many an en- 
core, including also her “Laughing 
Song.” 





Mrs. Dawson in Series of Concerts 


Mrs. Ida F. Dawson, the coloratura 
soprano, who has appeared with signal 
success at the musicales in the studio 
of Dudley Buck, the New York vocal 
instructor, was one of the soloists at the 
recent concert of the Chaminade Club’s 
musicale in the Pouch Galleries’ in 
Brooklyn. She has sung also at two 
of the New York Globe’s concerts, at the 
Brooklyn Civic Forum before a thousand 
persons and under other auspices in and 
near New York. Mrs. Dawson will fill 
engagements next month at Plattsburg, 
Troy and Kingston, N. Y., and Burling- 
ton, Vt. 














MINIATURE AUDITORIUMS 
FOR CONCERTS INTIMES 

















Chalif’s ‘‘“Gold Room,”’ 


Chalif, New York 


ITH the increasing number of con- 

certs intimes given in New York 
there has also appeared what may be 
termed “intimate” concert halls, suitable 
for the lecturer-recitalist desiring only 
a medium sized audience. 

Well situated in the heart of the con- 
cert district, directly opposite Carnegie 
Hall, with fine acoustic properties, the 
two auditoriums in the Chalif Building 
are gradually gaining popular favor. 
The main hall, known as the Gold Room, 
accommodating 550, and the Rose Room, 
with a seating capacity for 400, were 
much in demand during the past season. 

Among the important musical events 











CLASS OF SERVICE DESIRED 
Fast Day Message 
Day Lotter 
Night Message 


Night Letter 
Patrons should mark an X oppe- 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR EMMA ROBERTS 





NEWCO./B CARLTON, PREsIOENT 











Tine Filed 




















THIRD 











DANIEL MAYER 

AEOLIAN HALL 
WISH TO EXPRESS OUR PLEASURE IN MISS ROBERTS 
LOVELY VOICE AND THE MANIFEST APPRECIATION OF THE 
LARGE AUDIENCE GREETING ON THE NIGHT OF HER 
APPEARANCE BEFORE THE NORFOLK MUSIC CLUB MARCH 


573N ANF 33 NL NL 1EXA 


NORFOLK VA MAR 5 


NEWYORK 


ETHEL NEELY 


MANAGER 1040PM. 


Season 1919-20 Now Booking 
Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall—New York 
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Now Being Used for Many Small Concerts. 
Dancing Instructor 





Upper Left, Louis 


held there were recitals and concerts 
given by or under the auspices of Sergei 
Klibansky, Lazar Samoiloff, Alexis 
Rienzi, Adelaide Fischer, Alfred Y. 
Cornell, Mme. Niessen-Stone, Eugenie 
Bernstein, Adelaide Gescheidt, and 
meetings of the New York Teachers’ As- 
sociation, New York Community Singing 


Society and the American Music Opti- 
mists. 
Wror.ski. Lectures on “Voice” 
Thaddeus Wronski, Polish basso, de- 


livered an interesting lecture on the 
theory of the voice at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall last Thursday. The lecturer de- 
voted himself pre-eminently to the carry- 
ing power of the voice. The lecture was 
illustrated by  stereopticon pictures. 
Dr. J. J. Levbarg augmented the lecture 
by a short description of the anatomy of 
the vocal instruments. 


Estelle Harris 


Soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Now Booking Season 1918-19 


Mgt. Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y- W. C. Glass, Booking Mgr. 








JOHN 


McCormack 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager, Charles L. Wagner 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








New York Teacher Now Fighting the 
Russians in Siberia 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
I hardly expected ever to get as far 


away from Broadway as I am at the 
present moment, but the war has made 
everything probable, and now, after 
knocking about for nearly two years in 
the army, I find myself in Russia on the 
track of the illusive Bolshevik. But 
my thoughts often turn to old New York 
and all my good friends of the musical 
world—a world abandoned temporarily 
for the rifle and the machine gun. From 
begging a budding Melba to practise her 
exercises for at least a half hour daily 
I have taken to swearing at a perspiring 
gun crew for wasting three seconds in 
mounting a machine gun. (If you have 
never handled a machine gun your imag- 
ination may not be able to associate 
Siberia and perspiration. One hour of 
drill would convert you, believe me!) 

The Canadian Expeditionary Force 
has been over here less than a month, 
and we are spending the time until the 
first signs of spring in training our men 
to the minute and, unless something very 
unexpected transpires, I think the dis- 
turbers of world peace will again hear 
the rat-tat of Canadian machine guns 
and the annoying little “ping” of their 
bullets about their ears. 

I am often reminded of home by meet- 
ing groups of “Sammies,” who, like our- 
selves, are waiting for spring, to go “up 
the line.” 

On the way out we coaled at Murovan, 
Island of Yezo, Japan, rather a novel 
experience, I think, as few tourists ever 
visit the northern parts of the empire, 
and we hear little about Yezo. All the 
officers were allowed ashure, so we “did” 
the town. 

The Japs carried 1000 tons of coal on 
board in straw baskets. They are hard, 
cheerful workers, and accompany their 
labors with curious chants. I saw hun- 
dreds of baskets passed up from a barge, 
the workers joining in a chant; they 
smiled and sang and worked hour after 
hour. 

The Chinese are quite different. They 
smile little and sing not at all. They, 
too, are good workers, but they lack the 
cheery disposition of the Jap. 

I have had no opportunity of hearing 
any Russian music so far, but when we 
push farther west I may unearth some- 
thing that will be of interest to MUSICAL 
AMERICA readers. Vladivostok has a 
famous cabaret that is a popular haunt 
of the military (though the city in one 
respect resembles the old-time Western 
mining town, in so far as all officers are 
supposed to “tote a gun,” and occasion- 
ally it becomes necessary to use it). The 
cabaret boasts a very good little orches- 


tra, composed mainly of Czecho-Slovaks. 
The food in the restaurants is, strangely 
enough, excellent, especially the game 
and pastry, and for the equivalent of $1 
one can get a meal that would make a 
Broadway habitué turn green with envy. 

I must explain that we do not live in 
tents in Siberia in the winter. We oc- 
cupy excellent barracks, built of brick, 
which are scattered all over the sur- 
rounding hills, constructed by the late 
lamented Russian army (or at least for 
them, and by the exiles, one suspects), 
with accommodation for 250,000 men. 
The snap, as a matter of fact, was per- 
petrated in Canada. 

SYDNEY DALTON, Lieutenant, 
Twentieth Machine Gun Company. 
With Canadian Expeditionary Forces 
in Siberia, Feb. 1, 1919. 





Objects to Training of Undeveloped 
Children 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The recent correspondence in the 
“Open Forum” regarding the early de- 
velopment of a girl’s voice was very in- 
teresting. 

It has long since been proved that 
vocal training is very beneficial from a 
physical standpoint, and a great help 
to the speaking voice. It is perfectly 
obvious that the most important period 
for the development and encouragement 
of talent, in whatever capacity, is while 
the child is young and undeveloped phy- 
sically and as yet uninfluenced by ex- 
ternal circumstances and. environment. 
But I most emphatically object to the 
musical education of a child who pos- 
sesses neither the physical nor mental 
qualities necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of artistic results. Granted that 
the child exhibits one or the other of 
these qualities, the other may be sup- 
plied, provided the child is capable, but 
lacking both, it is nothing less than a 
foolish and useless waste of time and 
money to educate a child in something 
for which he or she is absolutely unfitted. 
Let me cite an example: 

I know of a girl who has studied piano 
and voice from an early age. She has 
been deceived by her mother and, still 
worse, by her teacher (a man of ability 
and reputation) into thinking that she 
has talent. Some people are disposed to 
be amused by her performances, but to 
me they are pathetic in the extreme. 
Her voice is almost nil, her sense of pitch 
is faulty and as for her pianistic ability 
the terms “tempo,” “phrasing” and 
“shading” are unknown quantities. 

To me it has always been a lamentable 
condition whereby so many artists of 
mediocre ability manage to get before 
the public, while so many of real genius 
remain unrecognized simply because they 
lack either the money or the oppor- 
tunity. 

What is the answer? 

Sincerely yours, 
‘“PESSIMIST.” 
East Orange, N. J., March 8, 1919. 





Starting Mass Singing in Italy 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It has been quite a while since my last 
letter to you regarding things musical 
and since that time, through the rulings 
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of Fate, I have landed in Italy with 
the Y. M. C. A. and have been permitted 
to start the propaganda of mass singing 
among the Italians, with especial regard 
to the patriotic songs and the songs 
loved by the soldiers. 

It was a revelation to me to find that 
the Italians had no such thing as com- 
munity or mass singing, and it has been 
a bigger surprise how quickly they were 
willing to adopt the idea, even at the 
request of an American. The story of 
its beginning and the conditions sur- 
rounding the first steps and the subse- 
quent popularity would make interest- 
ing reading. 

Wish MusIcAL AMERICA all the suc- 
cess it so well merits. 

GEORGE HOTCHKISS STREET, 

General Director of Mass Singing. 

Bologna, Italy, Feb. 18, 1919. 





Henri Marteau’s Whereabouts 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Can you tell me the whereabouts of 
Henri Marteau? I have heard it 
rumored that he was killed in Berlin, 
but this report has not been substan- 
tiated. 

MAURICE KOESSLER, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
Oberlin, Ohio, March 1, 1919. 


[In MusIcAL AMERICA, issue of April 
3, 1915, appeared the news that Mar- 
teau had been released from a German 
detention camp by the Kaiser’s orders. 
In our issue of June 15, 1918, there ap- 
peared a report to the effect that Mar- 
teau was still being held in Germany as 
a prisoner. Beyond this no word has 
been received about him.—Editor, MuslI- 
CAL AMERICA. ] 





The Lady and the Claque 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


On Tuesday morning, when I was 
about to make my operatic début in 
“Fedora” at the Lexington Opera 
House, I was called up on the ’phone by 
a Mr. B—, who said he was the leader 
of the Chicago clacque, and asked that 
I see him in order to make arrangements 
for the clacque that evening. I told him 
that I was an American, that all my 
success had been made legitimately and 
honorably here in America and that we 
never had and never will have such a 
menace. I also told him that I was going 
to sing to an American audience and I 
did not think it advisable for any Italian 
to start anything. I thank God that I 
“nut it over” without the assistance of 
any angel or clacque. Purely hard work 
and merit. I sacrificed a salary of 
$35,000 a year in vaudeville and I feel 
compensated now, after my début. 

Truly yours, 
DOROTHY JARDON. 

New York, March 8, 1919. 





A Musical “Gob” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find a year’s subscription to 
your paper. I am a musical “gob” on 
the U. S. S. Arizona and long for musical 
literature, as it is so scarce on this 
battle wagon. Used to enjoy your paper 
before joining the navy and find it is 
again essential to be kept informed on 
present musical matters. Any musician 
will find it so. 

NORMAN A. BROWN, 
U. S. S. Arizona. 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
Feb. 20, 1919. 





Correction 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly permit me to correct 
a slight mistake made in the last issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA in the account of 
Mr. Freund’s visit to this city, with re- 
gard to the direction or supervision of 
music in the public schools of Elmira. 
I—and not the person described—have 
enjoyed that privilege for some time and 
have been appointed each year by the 
Board of Education. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mary FLoop MACK. 
Elmira, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1919. 





Gives Credit to Kitty Cheatham 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your splendid article on the songs of 
Francis Hopkinson is much appreciated 
by the “editor and augmenter” and, I 
am sure, by Mr. Hopkinson also; it 


. proves again your interest in the Amer- 


ican composer, even in one of 150 years 





ago. However, it will not be neces 
to wait until next season, as you 
gest, to see if singers will give t 
songs a place on programs. Se, 
have done so and are planning to d 
already. Kitty Cheatham, always a 
neer, not only sings “My Days | 
Been So Wondrous Free,” but dan 
also! 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGA 

New York, March 3, 1919. 





PHILADELPHIA FORCES EN ) 
SERIES IN BALTIMO ?E 


Samaroff Soloist in Final Conce :— 
Hear Emmanuel Wad and Farro\ 
—Masonic Benefit Concert 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 4.—The 
ing concert of the series given at 
Lyric Theater by the Philadelphia 
chestra took place last night, and it 
encouraging to note the increased att 
ance. This doubtless was partly du 
the appearance of Mme. Olga Sam: 
as soloist, for this pianist has long s 
been a favorite with the local public. [py 
her reading of the Brahms B Flat ( 
certo, Mme. Samaroff asserted her n 
terly manner and made the allotted pi.ino 
part of this score of strong interest. © he 
orchestra played this work with a 
attention to its noble substance and 
interpretation, as a whole, demonstra ‘ed 
the dignity and soundness of Leo; 
Stokowski’s musicianship. As a preface 
to the Concerto the Beethoven “Leon: 
No. 3 established the classic atmosphere 
of the concert and as a terminatio: 
which brilliancy of coloring was 
scheme, “Les Sirénes” of Gliére served 
admirably. 

Emanuel Wad, the Danish pianist, who 
has been associated with the Peabo, 
Conservatory of Music for more than 
twenty-five years, made his annual 
pearance at the Peabody recitals on 
March 7. The program on this occa- 
sion supplemented his long list of enjoy- 
able interpretations and met with vra- 
cious reception. 

A benefit concert for Masonic relief 
was given at the Lyric on March 4 by 
the Shrine Choir, under Dr. Merri! |! 
Hopkinson’s direction, and the Shrin 
Band, under the leadership of Georg 
F. Gaul. A program of varied interest, 
to which the vocal numbers by local sing- 
ers contributed largely, was followed by 
a ball. 

Miles Farrow, the New York organist, 
formerly of St. Paul’s Church, Balti 
more, gave a recital on March 3, the 
third of the Lenten series at Old St. 
Paul’s Church, presenting a program of 
modern organ compositions. Alfred R. 
Willard, organist and choirmaster of 
this church, will give a recital on March 
10. John Denues, organist at St. Peter's 
Church, will play a series of Lenten re- 
citals on Saturday een, — 
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Alma Voedisch, who has_ booked 
series of concerts at the Broadmoo! 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, under ; 
auspices of Nellie Cahn and Mrs. E. ©. 
Paster, has just received a_ telegram 
from Harriet McConnell, the contra'to, 
who appeared there on March 2, tel/ing 
of her successful appearance. 
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TOW SAILORS DANCED TO 
MUSIC SENT BY WIRELESS 
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| —_-smseuniiealaponenenstcii 
Mavrice Warner, American Vio- 
ist, Just Discharged from 
‘se Navy, Tells How Men on 
(| §. S. Arkansas, Two Miles 
way, Distinctly Heard Music 
ayed on the U. S. S. New 
ork — Chamber 
oard Ship 


Music on 


~ ENDING music by wireless was suc- 
S sfully accomplished, according to 
ry told by Maurice Warner, an 


{merican violinist, who has just re- 
eived his discharge from the United 
States Navy. 


Stationed aboard the New York, Mr. 
Warner organized one of the best or- 
chestras in the navy aboard that ship, 
and it was with these men that the ex- 
periment was tried. While the ship was 
anchored off the Firth of Forth, men of 
the U. S. S. Arkansas, which was ancho- 
ored about two or three miles away, 
danced to the music played by the or- 
chestra on the New York. The music 
was played near the wireless telephone 
apparatus on the New York, and mag- 
nified by a special apparatus on the Ar- 


kansas, Which gave out the sounds as 
if coming from a Victrola. The music 
was also conveyed to other ships as well. 
Mr. Warner served for more than thir- 
teen months in the North Sea, while his 
ship was part of the British Grand Fleet. 
He organized, while in the service, the 
orchestra as well as a string quartet 
composed of Mr. Warner, Gerald Reidy 
of New York, Joseph Dell Orifice of Chi- 
cago and Ezra Hartman. The orchestra 
played for King George, King Alcert of 
Belgium, Admirals Weymuss, Beatty, 
Sims, and other persons who came aboard 
to visit Admiral Rodman. It gave con- 
certs at various hospitals in England 
and Scotland, at Dalmeny House Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh, and at Lord Rosebury’s 
country home near Edinburgh. The 
quartet took part in the surrender of 
the German fleet on Nov. 21, and enter- 
tained the party of Admirals and other 
notables who visited the New York after 
the surrender. It also played for Presi- 
dent Wilson on his arrival at Brest. 
_Admiral Rodman, whose flagship is the 
New York, is very musical, and would 
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Musicians on U. S. S. New 7) 
York, Playing with Masks / 
During the Influenza Epi- 
demic—Maurice Warner, 
American Violinist, - Just 
Discharged fromthe Navy 


often play duets with Warner. He played 
a sort of ancient zither, and would often 
find relief from his responsibilities in 
music. He was a kind patron of both 
musical organizations, as well as of the 
excellent band on board the ship. 

Maurice Warner is a pupil of Auer, 
having studied with that master for sev- 
eral years in Petrograd. Before the war 
he toured through the United States and 
the greater part of Europe and Canada, 
but when the war came he joined the 
colors. He has just received his dis- 
charge, and is once again taking up the 
threads of his career. 


Many Artists Singing “Rosalie Hous- 
man’s Songs 

Prominent artists are singing Rosalie 

Housman’s songs, which have recently 

been published. Her “The Rim of the 

Moon” has been sung by Mary Jordan, 


Marian Very], Ida Geer Weller and Clar- 
inda Smith. Miss Smith sang it at the 
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“A first-class composition. 


fully Seeger, should be 
n the piano in every 
household. The words 
ire heavily freighted 
vith ideas and _ poetic 


—Boston Transcript 
‘A real American An- 
hem at last. It fills 
ie bill.’’—J. R. Mere- 





It certainly deserves full recognition from the musicians of this 
country as well as from the public.’’—R. R. Robertson, School Supervisor, Springfield, Mo. 


‘he splendid new an- 
them entitled Republic 
f Destiny, by William 
OF 
| 
purpose, but of the kind | 
isily sung, as is like- | 
wise the new melody.”’ 


Poem and Music by 
juartet, Boston, | WILLIAM TULLY SEEGER | renity. 


['wice Performed at the National Grand Army Encampment, Mechanics’ Hall, Boston 


FOR SALE BY C. W. THOMPSON & CO., 2B PARK ST., BOSTON 


Mixed Chorus Edition (Piano or Orchestra Acc.) 10 Cents; $5.00 Per 100 
Men’s Chorus Edition, 5 Cents; $3.00 Per 100. 





‘‘A national anthem for to- 
day,—broad, smoothly written 
and full of good sentiment 
without bombast. It certainly 
ought to serve for tomorrow 
as well as for today, and it 
may become one of the few 
anthems to survive.’’ 
—New York Musical 
Courier. 

‘‘I have looked over Seeger’s 
Republic of Destiny with 
great interest and will recom- 
mend the anthem in our De- 
partment of Music.’’—Pro- 
fessor C. Riibner, Head of 
Music Dept., Columbia Uni- 








School Edition; $2.00 Per 100 
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oice demonstrations 
Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 
Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 
a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to ; 
teachers and students, giving to the latter just what most | 
teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.’’-—Henry 
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Success in Music and How It Is Won. 
Red Seal Records 
of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, 


tuffo, Schumann- 


Machines are 
processes of manu- 
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last Lockport Festival, where it was so 
well received that it had to be repeated. 
It is to be sung also by George Reim- 
herr and Calvin Coxe, both New York 
tenors. Mabel Garrison has_ recently 
written Miss Housman that she will sing 
her “On the Downs” on her Western 
tour this spring. This song, which is 
still in MS., has been sung several times 
by Kathleen Hart Bibb in Minneapolis 
and also by Leila Holterhoff, the blind 
soprano. Miss Housman’s “A Cry of 
the Orient,” also in MS., has been sung 
by Mabel Beddoe, while Rosalie Miller is 
singing her “Chinese Screen.” At her 
next ASolian Hall recital Lotta Madden 
will sing Miss Housman’s “God’s 
World.” 


Casals and Max Rosen Are Admired in 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


Pato ALTo, CAL., March 1.—Pablo 
Casals was the artist for the second con- 
cert in the Peninsula Musical Associa- 
tion’s present season. He came, he 
played and, of course, he conquered. The 
program comprised a Handel Sonata, a 
Saint-Saéns Concerto, a Bach Suite and 
some smaller numbers arranged in an 
effective group. “The audience, much 
larger than on the occasion of the pre- 
vious concert, was more than satisfied. 

After the concert Warren D. Allen, 
the University organist, took Mr. and 
Mrs. Casals, Mr. Garroway, the efficient 
accompanist, and their .manager, Mrs. 
Jessica Colbert of San _ Francisco, 
through the famous Memorial Chapel of 
Stanford University. 

Max Rosen played in the Stanford As- 
sembly Hall, under the management of 
Frank W. Healy. Mr. Rosen is one of 
the most interesting newcomers we have 
heard. His tone, on the whole, is of mar- 
velous beauty, his technique eminently 
satisfactory and his interpretations are 
such as to warrant the high commenda- 
tion he has received. M. M. F. 


PRESENT FOLK MUSIC 


Anna Fuka-Pangrac and Francis Pan- 
grac Offer Unique Program 


The seventh in the series of fifteen 
concerts in which six centuries of folk- 
songs of Europe and America are being 
presented, under the auspices of the 
People’s Music League of the People’s 
Institute was given in Cooper Union 
Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, 
March 4. A Polish, Czech and Slovenian 
cycle was given impressive delivery by 
Francis Pangrac, baritone; Anna Fuka- 
Pangrac, mezzo-soprano, and Julia Lau- 
rence, soprano. It attracted an audience 
which taxed the limitations of the big 
auditorium and held the listeners’ rapt 
attention till the last number. 

The poetic and musical peculiarities 
of the Polish numbers which opened the 
program were brought to their fullest 
expression by Miss Laurence, who dis- 
closed a voice of pleasing quality. 

Slovak folk-songs were given effective 
interpretation by Mr. Pangrac. He 
sang them with delightful color and 
subtlety and with sincere appreciation 
of their characteristic values, revealing 
a voice of excellent timbre. These qual- 
ities he further emphasized in a subse- 
quent group of Czech songs. 

Mme. Fuka-Pangrac won her full 
measure of praise through a series of 
Czech character songs. Endowed with 
a charming voice, she injected a vital, 
human spirit into her interpretations. 
Both soloists were heard in duet in two 
popular Bohemian numbers. 

An outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was the singing of the Jan Hus 
Choral Union, comprised of young girls 
and ably directed by Mme. Pangrac. 
They sang a quaint Bohemian chant, 
peculiarly strange in musical construc- 
tion, yet remindful of the early church 
mode of many centuries ago and as a 
closing number a cycle of folk-songs for 
mixed voices and soli, Mr. Pangrac sus- 
taining the solo part. All of the works 
were sung in their original tongue, sup- 
plemented with helpful English transla- 
tions. 

Max Merz and Mme. 
the efficient accompanists. 


Pangrac were 
M. B. S. 


Manage Louis Wins and 


Edouard Gendron 


Daniel Mayer announces that he has 
taken under exclusive management Louis 
Wins and Edouard Gendron, violinist 
and pianist, who for the last nine years 
have toured Europe in sonata recitals. 
Mr. Mayer will book an extensive tour 
for these artists during the coming sea- 
son and will present them in two re- 
citals at Atolian Hall at an early date. 


Mayer to 
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DAMROSCH AND YSAYE 
CAPTIVATE BUFFALO 


Ysaye Presents Hadley Work— 
Willeke, Damrosch Soloist— 
Welcome John Powell 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March ai 
Davis Smith’s series of subscription con- 
certs was brought to a brilliant close 
the evening of March 4 by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, under Eugen 
Ysaye. A large audience welcomed the 
great artist, who up to then had been 
known only through his violin playing, 
and a wave of applause swept the house 
when he appeared on the stage to con- 
duct the first number of the program, 
Henry K. Hadley’s Overture, “In Bo- 
hemia.” The composition, heard for the 
first time here, was effectively played. 
Then came the Symphony in D Minor 
by Franck. A _ beautiful reading was 
given of the “Andante Cantabile” from 
Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet, while De- 
libes’s ballet, “Sylvia,” and _ Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2 were splen- 
didly played. It was not known by the 
audience that sixteen of the men of the 
orchestra were victims of influenza and 
that only with the help of certain mem- 
bers of the Detroit Orchestra was Con- 
ductor Ysaye, after rehearsing all the 
afternoon, able to give his Buffalo audi- 





ence the joy of hearing the Franck Sym- 
phony. 
At the last of the Artists’ Series of 


concerts given by the Chromatic Club, 
John Powell, pianist, gave an interest- 
ing program. Mr. Powell is a player 
with a prodigious technique and certain 


original ideas of interpretation that 
make his playing of interest above the 
average. 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 


gave a concert in Elmwood Music Hall, 
March 1. Mr. Damrosch’s chief offering 


was the Symphony No. 5, Tchaikovsky, 
which was given a superlative perform- 
ance. Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” 
and the Allegretto movement from his 
E Flat String Quartet were given a 


beautiful reading by Mr. Damrosch, as 
were also three Wagnerian excerpts. The 
most stirring and beautiful playing of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” ever heard 
here was given by the orchestra at the 
close of the performance. It was one 
of the red letter nights of the musical 
season. The enforced absence of Arthur 
Middleton, who was announced as the 
soloist of the evening, gave the audience 
an opportunity to hear some very fine 
solo work by the solo ’cellist of the or- 
chestra, Mr. Willeke. 

The Municip: ul Orchestra, under the 
direction of John Lund, gave its weekly 
concert Sunday afternoon before the 
usual appreciative audience. Ralph 
Pyke, organist, and a string quartet 
were the features. r. 





Schumann Club Presents Program in 
Passaic, N. J. 


Passaic, N. J., March 5.—The Schu- 
mann Club, under the direction of Percy 
Rectcr Stephens, who is likewise the 
teacher of Reinald Werrenrath, Paul 
Althouse, Edward MacNamara_ and 
many other professional singers, gave 
a song recital with Mr. MacNamara as 
soloist at the Playhouse on March 2. 
Harry Spier, one of the foremost accom- 
panists of the day, best known for his 
work with Reinald Werrenrath, was the 
accompanist and again demonstrated his 
great skill. Part of this program was 
the same as the second Afolian Hall con- 
cert of the season by the Schumann 
Club and was repeated by special re- 
quest in Passaic. 

Rosalie Housman, the young San 
Francisco composer, who has been in 
New York during the last two seasons, is 
winning favor with her songs. Her song 
“Taps” has been sung by Louis Graveure 
and the late Hartridge Whipp. Flor- 
ence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, has sung “The Look” on all her 
programs since she introduced the song 
at her AXolian Hall recital in New York 
last winter. This song is also being 
sung by Florence Easton of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Mme. Armand Coilleau of 
San Francisco, Helen Magee and Rosalie 
Miller. Mr. Graveure has recently taken 
up Miss Housman’s “Tara-Bindu.’”’ Helen 
Heath of San Francisco, to whom this 
song is dedicated, has sung it often in 
San Francisco re- 


the West and at her 
cital this year. 


TWO ORCHESTRAS 
STIR CLEVELAND 


Philadelphia and Cincinnati Forces 
Attract Throngs—-More 
Chamber Music 


OHIO, March 7.—A sym- 
phony concert by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the second of the season, filled 
Gray’s Armory. The popularity of Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the superb playing 
of his orchestra have won a permanent 
place in the interest of Cleveland con- 
The program contained the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony, and _ the 
soloist was Thaddeus Rich, who gave an 
admirable performance of the Wieniaw- 
ski D Minor Concerto and won splendid 
success. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
with Eugen Ysaye, conductor, brought 


a first hearing of ‘ile organization for 
the season, which showed marked im- 
provement under the direction of its con- 
ductor. Franck’s Symphony had an in- 
spired re: iding ; Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne”’ 
Suite was given with fine climaxes. The 
soloist was Carlo Liten, whose recita- 
tion of Cammaerts poems added vividly 
to the Belgian atmosphere which per- 
vaded the concert. Ysaye’s atmospheric 
composition, “Exile,” was much admired. 

A continuation of the concerts pre- 
sented before the Chamber Music Society 
organized by Mrs. F. B. Sanders, was 
a fine program given by the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Drury that con- 
tained a Mozart Quartet in C Major, 
two movements by Ippilitoff-Iwanoff and 
the finest of all Dvorak quartets, Op. 51. 

The Fortnightly String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Betsy Wyers, pianist, present- 
ed the Franck Quintet at the Museum of 
Art in the course upon music apprecia- 
tion conducted by Thomas Whitney Sur- 
ette, whose analysis and comment upon 
the work interested a large audience. 
Lotta DeMuth Williams, formerly of 
Oberlin, has recently become first violin 
in this quartet, owing to the severe ill- 
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cert-goers. 
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ness of Muriel Abbott, who has 
Saranac after a _ severe illness. 
Williams, an authoritative ensemble 
former, is a great acquisition to ( 
land. Other members of the q 
are Mabelle Farrar, Caroline H 
Williams and Oscar Eiler. 

Marie Sundelius, appearing w 
Scandinavian society, the Viking 
was enthusiastically received by an 
ence largely made up of her own 
trymen. 

At the concert of the Fortni 
Musical Club an extremely fine pert 
ance of the Chopin B Minor Sona‘ 
Clarice Balas won fresh laurels fo) 
greatly admired Cleveland pianist. 
sisting artists were Mme. Chai 
Gero, a contralto of beautiful and h 
cultivated voice, and Florence Wa 
a young lyric soprano of much prix 
Mrs. P. V. Nevenschwander, pianist 
Mrs. Frederick Nicolaus, violinist, 
sented effective numbers at the last 1 
ing of the Musical Arts Society of 
Cleveland. 

Agnes Kountz Diderich of Toledo 4, 
peared at a benefit concert for St. A. 
Hospital and was much admired fo 





skilled use of a warm mezzo-so} 
voice. 

Mme. Naardyn Lyska, Polish 
teuse and speaker with much sg 


vogue, has delighted Cleveland audi 
at the aristocratic Union Club, 
Museum of Art, the Woman’s City (|y 
and at the residence of Mr. and 
J. M. Gundry. A. 





Betty McKenna Wins Laurels in Concer 


Betty McKenna, a young soprano fron 
Kentucky, who is at present in Ney 
York studying with Louis Koemme: 
has been filling many concert engive 
ments recently in very successful fas! 
ion. She first attracted attention |as: 
spring in the open-air performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in the part of 
the Youth at the Polo Grounds, Ney 
York. On Jan. 11 she was soloist 
the third musicale of the Beethoven S 
ciety at the Hotel Plaza, while on Fe! 
17 she scored as soloist- of the Orplh: 
Club in Buffalo. In the performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” by the Ne 
Choral Society, under Mr. Koemmenich’s 
baton, she sang admirably on Feb. 25 
appearing the next evening at Carnegi 
Hall, New York, for the Humanita: 
Cult. On March 2 and 6 she sang con- 
certs for the Y. M. C. A. Her bookings 
include an appearance as soloist at th: 
concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Clu 
on April 8 at the Hotel Astor and 
the Beethoven’ Society concert 
April 9. 





Adelaide Fischer Presents Husband's 


Songs at New York Function 
At a birthday surprise party give! 
by Mrs. Carl Muller of New York to : 
life-long friend, Adelaide Fischer, s 
pe contributed materially to the mu 
‘al success of the enjoyable eveni: 
ites Fischer’s numbers included song: 
by Brahms, Jensen, Franz, Strauss, Schu- 
mann, several French songs by Rabe 


and Cesek, Seiler’s “Butterflies” ani 
numbers by her husband, Gottfri 


Federlein, all of which she sang charn 
ingly. Mr. Federlein provided ster! 
accompaniments. On Feb. 18 Miss 
Fischer assisted Dr. Clarence Dickins0! 
at his lecture on Belgian music at th 
Theological Seminary, singing Flemish 
folk-songs and other numbers by 
Lassus and Franck. 





Applaud Mary Kent at Litchfield, Con: 


Mary Kent, the gifted young co” 
tralto who is to make her New York 
recital début at A£olian Hall on Ma! 
21, was one of the soloists on Feb. !2 * 
Litchfield, Conn., at the concert giv« 
nually by Mrs. Henry H. Bridgem: 
Norfolk, Conn. The program this yea 
was called “Lincoln Memorial and Vi 
tory Concert.” in it Miss Kent san: H 
T. Burleigh’s splendid “Ethiopia S.U" 
ing the Colors,” and “Just You,” Hora 
Parker’s “The Red Cross Spirit Speaks 
and as an extra John A. Carpenter 
“The Home Road.” She was giv 
hearty welcome by her hearers. 





Moritz Emery Entertains Cyrena V2" 
Gordon 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10.—Morit: 
ery, Philadelphia pianist, gave an‘ 
of his delightful fifty-minute mus! °° 
in his studio Wednesday after % 
March 5, at which Cyrena Van God?! 
of the Chicago Opera Company was ‘) 
guest-soloist. Miss Van Gordon an‘ 
Emery were heard in a charming 
gram. The audience included 
notable persons from Boston’ and 
cities. 
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Choral Union Is Vital Force in Jamestown, 














The Jamestown Choral Union, of Jamestown, 


AMESTOWN, N. D., Feb. 30.—A mu- 

sical force tending to weld together 
community interest is the Jamestown 
Choral Union of sixty voices, founded by 
Harry Dyer Jackson, Dean of the Col- 
leve of Music at Jamestown College. 
The rapid strides made by the chorus 
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N. D., Founded and Directed by Harry Dyer Jackson, Dean of the School of Music of Jamestown College. 


Great Success of Its First Concert Last Month 


was shown last month when the first con- 
cert was presented at the Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Mr. Jack- 
son, in a program devoted to Mendels- 
sohn. Besides choral numbers from 
“Elijah” and “St. Paul,” the ensemble 
accompanied the soloists. 


Those who assisted the choir in pre- 
senting the program were Harry Dyer 
Jackson, who started the concert with an 
organ number; H. Harrison Ferner, 
Mrs. Anna B. Klaus, Blanche Ellis, Mil- 
dred Lucille Jackson, Mrs. Josephine 
Niemeyer, Inez Atwood, Walter Gray, 





The Chorus Made a 


Charles S. Buck, Robyn S. Walker. Mrs. 
Alice Maude Jackson, head of the de- 
partment of voice training in the School 
of Music, accompanied at the piano, and 
Roland Badger assisted at the organ. To 
Mr. Jackson, who trained the chorus, 
much credit is due. 





EMMA ROBERTS SOLOIST 
WITH NAVAL GLEE CLUB 


Contralto Introduces New O’Hara Song 
at Hampton Roads Station—Club 
to Make Tour 


HAMPTON ROADS NAVAL’ TRAINING 
STATION, VA., March 5.—Emma Roberts, 
contralto, was greeted at the auditorium 
of the Training Station last night, when 
a large audience of officers and enlisted 
men heard the concert given by the 
Naval Glee Club, Jerome Swineford, con- 
ductor, with Miss Roberts as. assisting 





soloist. 

The contralto began her offerings with 
the Coleridge-Taylor “Life and Death,” 
followed by a Cree Indian melody, “Chat- 
tering Squaw,” the “Inter Nos” of Mac- 
Fadyen and Ferrari’s “Youth,” delight- 
fully sung. Several Negro Spirituals, 
arranged by Harry Burleigh, were in- 
cluded in her second group, together 
with Chadwick’s “Danza” and many 
additional numbers. Miss Roberts also 
sang at the conclusion of the program 
the verse of a new song, still in manu- 
script, by Geoffrey O’Hara, “Spring Will 
Return with You,” with the Glee Club, 
and later the audience joining in the 
chorus. Mr. O’Hara has made some of 


the most significant contributions to 
American war-time songs, and his latest 
offering promises to be one of the most 
prominent among the “welcome home” 
songs of the year. 

In spite of numerous discharges and 
the consequent replacing of more than 
half its personnel, the Glee Club made 
an admirable showing, singing with ex- 
ceptionally good diction and fine rhyth- 
mic sense the “Comrades at Arms” of 
Adam, Sleeper’s ‘“‘A Capital Ship,” the 
“Sweetheart, Sigh No More,” of Lynes, 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come!” 
and a number of supplementary offer- 
ings. The club, under Mr. Swineford’s 
leadership, is to make a ten days’ tour 


this month, which will include concerts 
in Washington, Baltimore and Quantico. 
M. S. 


Texans Journey 300 Miles to Hear 
Heifetz in Dallas Recital 


DALLAS, TEX., March 4.—Last Wednes- 
day evening Jascha Heifetz was pre- 
sented in the Coliseum to an audience 
estimated at 3000. Many came 300 miles 
to hear the young Russian and were 
amply rewarded. Seldom has an artist 
received such an_ ovation. André 
Benoist gave excellent support at the 
piano. Heifetz was presented by Earle 
D. Behrends, local manager. C. E. B. 











New York Times, February 1, 1919. 

In France the role is Dupaune’s. 
places. 
country girl than a Juliet. 
and Defrere were effective. 
atmospheric quality of the opera. 


moments. All in all, ““Le Chemineau’”’ 
worth seeing. 


New York Sun, February 1, 1919. 


distinction. 
New York Journal, February 1, 1919. 


in the all-important first act. 


roundings of the routine she knows well. 


New York World, February 1, 1919. 
here as Juliet. 


New York Evening Post, February 1, 1919. 


never failed to appeal to one’s sympathy. 





WINS 


As Toinette in\;New! York') Premiere Of Xavier 
Leroux ‘‘Le Chemineau’’ 


Yvonne Gall has alsc 
sung the Toinette, we are told, as “‘guest’”’ at Vichy and other 
She was in the picture, and a better, because sincerer, 
i Humorous sketches by Nicolay 
The scene settings added to the 
And last but not least, the 
conducting of Louis Hasselmans was an important factor. His 
rhythmic beat and feeling for nuance spared us some dull 
is charming and well 


Yvonne Gall sang her second local appearance, first as a 
young village girl, then as a worry harried wife she sang 
always coldly again but with exquisite style and such intelli- 
gence and sympathy of both word and action as made the 
heroine a very living being. Mlle. Gall need go no further 
to prove her worth as a member of Mr. Campanini’s forces, 
if all her interpretations have as much art to them, as much 


Mlle. Gall did considerably more with Toinette, especially 
She created the illusion of a 
daughter of the land where the wine runs 
irrespective of her vermilion clad underpinnings. 
conventionalities of the opera she was more within the sur- 
Her singing has its 
shrill quality when used with too much power in the upper 
reaches of the voice, as it often was last night, but for the most 
part this was agreeable and effective singing. 


New York Evening Mail, February 1, 1919. 
Yvonne Gall as Toinette scored a complete success. 


Yvonne Gall as Toinette and Alfred Maguenat in the role 
of Le Chemineau carried the two principal characters. The 
soprano touched a realistic note missed altogether in her debut 
Her fine voice revealed color and a dramatic 
intensity which made some of her achievements distinguished. 
She was an artist in depicting the character of the deserted 
country girl, in both early and later periods of life. 


the picture, and 


heavy and red, 
In the later 


New York Tribune, February 1, 1919. ! ; 
~ The triumphs (real triumphs of singing and acting they were Miss Gall is a 

A charming young Toinette was Yvonne Gall, vivacious, -not of the Garden variety) 
with expressive face and gestures and unusual grace of move- 
ment; as an older woman she was still in 





Mesdames Yvonne Gall, Myrna Sharlow and Maria Claessens 
and Messrs. Maguenat, Baklanoff and Dua. 


YVONNE GALL 


NEW YORK AFTER 


and liked them 
been for some 
Buenos Aires. 


ington Theatre. 


Yvonne Gall, 
the cast. 
but flexible and 


Romeo. 


were quite evenly shared by of the brunette 


Yvonne Gall Will Make Her Recital Debut in New York at Aeolian Hall 
Friday Afternoon, March 28, Under the Management of Loudon Charlton 


CHICAGO 


New York Globe, February 1, 1919. 
Mme. Gall was very good, indeed, as Toinette. 


New York Evening Journal, January 29, 1919. 

New York heard 
both. The Juliet was Yvonne Gall, who has 
years a favorite at the Paris Opera and in 
They made a delightful combination in the 
second offering of 


The performance was excellent in every detail. 
moment Miss Gall fully revealed her flexible and sweet voice 
in the waltz melody in the first act the audience gave frequent 
evidence of its approval. 

The balcony scene was beautifully staged. 
an alluring picture and showed warmth and tenderness both 
in her- acting and singing. It was easy to make love to her 


New York Sun, January 29, 1919. 

who sang Juliet, was the foremost artist in 
She has a full, strong soprano voice, slightly acid, 
capable of no small degree of expression. 
Her impersonation was well planned, sympathetic and at times 
touched with emotion. She pleased the audience much and 
was warmly applauded. 


New York Evening World, January 29, 1919. 

Miss Gall found favor immediately. Her voice is flexible, 
always of pleasing quality and often rich in color. She has 
grace and adequate knowledge of stage deportment and rou- 
tine. She sang the waltz song trippingly and was coyly ardent 
in the balcony scene. i 
the farewell to Romeo in her apartment and fell short of ex- 
pressing the tragic note in the potion and death scenes, she 
never failed to be interesting. S i 
woman who had won recognition in Paris and in South America 
before she joined Mr. Campanini’s company. 


New York Times, January 29, 1919. 

The performance, take it by and large, was excellent. There 
were several debuts: Yvonne Gall, Juliet; John O’Sullivan, 
The young lady is French and sings well, acts well. 
She suggests the routiniere. 
entrance music and sang the valse brilliantly; there was finesse, 
too, in the scales and other floritura at the close. 
trained actress, sure of herself, and pretty, 
type. An arch, capricious heroine, not pas- 
sionate. But we were forced to miss the tomb scene, and 
this brief criticism only extends to Act III. 
her in other roles. 


As Juliet 


a new Juliet and a new Romeo last night 


the Chicago Opera Company at the Lex 


From the 


Miss Gall made 


If she lacked something of ecstasy in 
She is announced as a French- 


She made all her points in het 


We hope to hear 
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GALA-CONCERT ENDS 
TORONTO'S FESTIVAL 


Stokowski Men Aid Mendelssohn 
Choir in Peace Concert— 
Hear Mme. de Tréville 


TORONTO, March 1.—The Peace 
tival of the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
was brought to a successful conclusion 
last Saturday night, when another highly 
interesting concert was presented. In 
the afternoon the Philadelphia Orches- 





Fes- 


tra, which assisted the choir, gave a 
concert which was largely attended. 
Leopold Stokowski conducted in the 


afternoon, but was compelled by illness 
to allow Thaddeus Rich to take charge 
in the evening. The choir again re- 
flected great credit on its leader, H. A. 
Fricker, making an outstanding success 
in its @ capella singing. The unaccom- 
panied number for male voices was 
Percy Fletcher’s arrangement of “The 
British Grenadiers,” which was so heart- 
ily applauded that the last verse had to 
be repeated. The most pretentious num- 
ber was Stanford’s four-part chorus, 
“Our Enemies Have Fallen,” which was 
very appropriate for the occasion and 
was well received. The combined num- 
ber for chorus and orchestra was Stan- 
ford’s “Songs of the Fleet.” Frederick 
Patton was the baritone soloist in this 
feature. Arrangements of the British, 
American and French national anthems 
were given at the concerts. 

The Mendelssohn Choir sang at the 
big banquet to returned soldiers in the 
Armories on Feb. 26 and was enthusi- 
astically received. Another feature was 
the singing by Donald C. MacGregor, 
baritone, of the new repatriation song, 
“You Are Welcome Back to Home, Sweet 
Home,” written by Gordon V. Thomp- 
son, Canadian composer. 

The Bathurst Street Methodist Church 
choir, fifty strong, under the direction 
of Donald C. MacGregor, gave a gratify- 
ing concert on Feb. Assistance was 
given by the Queen City Quartet and 
Albert David and William Moore, tenors; 
Charles H. Leslie, baritone, and Florence 
Ralston, soprano, who took solo parts, 
while two solos were sung by Mr. Mac- 
Gregor. Mrs. Carol F. Rook proved a 
worthy accompanist. 

In their second concert in ge’ Hall 
before a large audience on Feb. 27, the 
Toronto Choir, with a chorus a 200 
voices, under the direction of H. E. J. 
Vernon, scored another success. Assist- 
ance was rendered by Mme. Yvonne de 
Tréville, the popular coloratura soprano, 


25. 


and Florence McMillan, solo pianist. 
Irene Weaver proved an excellent ac- 
companist. The chorus showed up to 


good effect in all sections. The excellent 
training of the singers was shown to 
advantage in the unaccompanied num- 
bers, of which the program was mainly 
made up. Mme. de Tréville sang a wide 
range of selections and was encored en- 
thusiasticaliy each time. Miss MecMil- 
lan, the solo pianist, was also heartily 
encored. His Excellency the Governor- 
General, who was in the city from Ot- 
tawa, was present during part of the 
concert. 

An unusual success was scored in her 
initial recital by Ruth Allen Young, who 
made her début before a ‘4 audience 
at Forester’s Hall on Feb. A wide 
range of offerings showed Bile promise 
for this coloratura singer. She was as- 
sisted by Signor Carboni at the piano, 
while Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, played 
several numbers. 

Isaac E. Suckling of Toronto, who has 
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been connected with C. P. R. steamships 
for some years, is leaving that field to 
devote all his time to musical manage- 
ment in Canada. He has had much to 
do with introducing great artists to the 
Canadian public. As a young man, while 
engaged in the music business with his 
father, he organized and managed many 
great concerts in Toronto, and when 
Massey Hall was opened in 1894 he was 
appointed manager and organized the 
big inaugural festival that year. Mr. 
Suckling proposes to make his enterprise 
national in scope. 

The Canadian Music Trades held their 
annual banquet in the King Edward 
Hotel on Feb. 28, when J. W. Pound of 
New York delivered an address on 
“Music in the Home.” A musical pro- 
gram was arranged by Jules Brazil. The 
soloists were Arthur Vanzant and Muriel 
Kelly. The prize choir of Perth Avenue 
School sang several choruses. C. 
Scythes presided. 

At the conclusion of a musicale given 
at St. Joseph’s College, Mme. Yvonne de 
Tréville was presented with an address 
and bouquet. Dorothy McGann sang in 
splendid voice. Mrs. James W. Mallon 
proved an efficient accompanist. 

Howard Russel, baritone, has resigned 
as choir director and soloist of Avenue 
Road Presbyterian Church, owing to 
pressure of concert work. W. J. B. 





MR. AND MRS. HUSS’S SEASON 





Artist-Couple Busy Teaching and Con- 
certizing—Program at Study Club 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss are 
having an unusually busy teaching sea- 
son and are between whiles doing a 
little concertizing. Besides their work 
at their studio they were engaged in 
October to supervise the piano and vocal 
departments of the Bremestead School 
at Bolton lLanding-on-Lake George. 
Their contract calls for quarterly exam- 
inations of the pupils, and two joint- 
recitals. Their first recital was in De- 
cember and the second will be on March 
22. 

At the last meeting of the Huss Music 
Study Club at the Huss Steinway Hall 
studio, on March 1, the students gave 
an interesting program. Charlotte 
Eaton was heard in the Huss paraphrase 
of two Chopin Etudes, those in A and 
G Minor, and in Chopin’s F Sharp Major 
Nocturne and Mr. Huss’s Etude, “On 
the Lake,’ Op. 26. May Fenner played 
Beethoven’s Rondo in G, Op. 51, No. 2; 
Alfred Ferguson, Schumann’s “Night- 
piece in F”; Margaret Edgar, Schu- 
mann’s “Soaring.” Hazel L. Wagner of- 
fered Raff’s “La Fileuse”; Katherine 
Carmichael, Liszt’s Concert Etude in D 
Flat, and Ruth Boyd, Liszt’s Sixth Rhap- 
sody. Ferdinand Himmelreich, the gift- 
ed pianist, a former pupil of Mr. Huss, 
improvised in a masterly manner, using 
as his theme four notes given him by 


one of the audience. Laura Yeo sang 
Purecell’s “Passing By” and Caldara’s 


“Sebben Crudele,” and Georgette Busch- 
man sang MacDowell’s “The Robin Sings 
in the Apple Tree,” Giordani’s “Caro 
mio ben” and Buononcini’s “Per la 
Gloria.” The work of the student-artists 
was of a high order. 


Green Bay’s Own Orchestra Plays 

GREEN BAy, WIs., Feb. 20.—The con- 
cert given on Feb. 18 by the Green Bay 
Symphony Orchestra, augmented by 
twelve players from the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, including Harry Weis- 
bach, concertmaster, and Theodore du 
Moulin, first ’cellist, was an unqualified 
success. The Orpheum Theater, where 
the concert was given, held a capacity 
audience. Walter L. Larsen, the conduc- 
tor, had prepared an orchestral pro- 
gram which comprised the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” Overture, the Schubert 
“Unfinished” Symphony, Godard’s 
“Scenes Poétiques,” Jarnefelt’s “Praelu- 


dium,” Saint-Saéns’s Prelude to “The 
Deluge” (with violin obbligato played 


by Mr. Weisbach), Grainger’s “Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” Delibes’s “La Source”’ bal- 
let music and Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” March. The soloist was 
Estelle Louise Vernet, lyric soprano, 
who delighted her hearers with the 
“Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto” and 
a group of songs. Her accompanist was 
Mrs. Walter L. Larsen. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the 
Green Bay Orchestral Association, now 
in its fourth season, M. i. & 


“To You,” by John Rodenbeck, the 
song which Anna Case had to repeat at 
her recent Carnegie Hall (New York) 
recital, has just been published by Har- 
old Flammer, Inc, 





BODANZKY CONDUCTS 
OBERHOFFER FORCES 


Minneapolis Hears Two Concerts 
with Guest Leader—Frijsh 
Scores as Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 4.—The 
appearance of Artur Bodanzky as guest 
conductor here has made two concerts 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
stand out as notable events in a notable 
season. Sunday’s popular concert was 
marked by the performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4. The splendid 
resources of the orchestra were pliable 
and responsive to the call of the power- 
ful directing mind. The men played as 
though inspired. It appeared that not 
one whit of the vitality expended by 
the conductor was lost. The men got 
it and the audience got it. The quality 
of the brasses found grateful oppor- 
tunity especially in the Nocturne and 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ Mr. Lindenhahn, 
the first horn, being called to _ indi- 
vidual acknowledgment. Excellent en- 
semble work was also displayed in the 
Prelude to Wagner’s “Mastersingers”’ 
and Overture to “Tannhauser.” The ab- 
sence of a soloist was a grateful feature, 
all the honors and all the opportunity 
going to the orchestra. With apparently 





unending demands for the reappea) 
of Mr. Bodanzky. The guest condu 
after acknowledging the applause of 


audience, turned, faced the men 
joined the house in its demonstra 
The Friday night concert dre 


capacity house and an enraptured ; 
ence to hear Brahms and Wagner. 
Second Symphony of the one, the 
lude and “Love-Death” from “Tris: 
of the other constituted the opening 
close of the program. 

Mme. Povla Frijsh, the soloist, n 
many friends, a fact made evident 
the applause following her deli 
of the aria, -“Les Rois Dont 
Gloire” from Franck’s “La Redempti 
Three beautiful songs, in which the 
minating orchestral settings were 
spicuous, marked the singer’s second 
pearance. The austere but compe! 
“TL’Hymne au Soleil,” by Georges; ‘ 
pak” of Moussorgsky and Dup: 
“Dream World” were fortunately c¢ 
The shade and dramatic expressior 
this last was best fitted for the com) 


of Mme. Frijsh’s voice, which ha; 
really lovely quality. 
The “vacation” of Emil Oberhof 


during which the Minneapolis cond 
tor took an intensive course in orc} 
tral observation, came to an end \ 
the hearing of his own orchestra un 
Mr. Bodanzky in these two 
‘ight different orchestras under 
conductors were heard by Mr. 
fer in New York, Boston, Philadelph 
Cincinnati, 
apolis. 
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My dear Miss Smith: 


Permit me 
gave us a 
found you 
ease that 


voice. 
behind this, 


superb. 


throughout a song, 


this. 
most pleasing, 








A Fourth Recent Letter of Endorsement of the work of 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 77%. 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 


Westerville, 
inaaiiaid 28, 


Ohio. 
1919. 


You will rey that there was but 
little time after your recital here 
January 20th for me to tell you how 
pleased we were with the splendid program 
you gave in such an artistic manner. 

You know this was your first visit 
with us here at Otterbein College, 
there is always a great deal of anxiety in 
awaiting the first appearance of an artist. 
to say that your appearance here 
great deal of satisfaction. 
the possessor of a fine voice 
which you used so well and with so much 
few in the audience were aware 
that you were using such a wide range of 
Of course your diction is fine, 
there is emotion and dramatic 
fervor which makes your interpretative work 
There was a fine distinction as 
you passed from one song to another. I 
liked the psychological unity you preserved 
not allowing the inter- 
lude of the accompaniment even to break 
The arrangement of your program was 
and I am sure that you must 
have noticed how attentive the audience was 
even to the end of the recital. 
wishes for the success you so much deserve, 

I am, most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) A. R. 
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[6 Choral Music Will Defeat 
Materialism of This Country’’ 


So Says William Tully Seeger, Composer of New Patriotic Anthem, 
“The Republic of Destiny’’—Americans, He Believes, Now 
Want Peace Chorals Not War Hymns 

















ng and fail to sing are blocking 
own aesthetic and moral develop- 

So declares William Tully 

Seever, the composer of the new patri- 
anthem, “The Republic of Destiny,” 
stigmatize as “rank 

sy” the prevailing tendency to re- 

it as “both easier and more instruc- 

to listen to the phonograph records 

of professional singers.”’ ‘Choral music,” 


B STON, March 3.—“Those who can 


goes on to 





William Tully Seeger, American Composer 


he continues, “is a potent means of keep- 
ing the American soul true to its native 
idealism, which at the present day is 
threatened on all sides by the sinister 
influences of materialism. Community 
singing is a movement in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Although given to a 
tudious life, Mr. Seeger 
youthful enthusiasm for choral music, 
for in his native city of Springfield, 
Mass., he was a devoted member of the 
Orpheus Club, in which for many years 
he sang baritone. Out of his varied 
experience in that men’s chorus grew his 
lesire and purpose to write both words 
for a modern American an- 
hem. Undoubtedly this patriotism is 

the blood, for the composer’s kindred 
n four generations served their country 
eliciently in its three great wars. In 
the present war it was the soldier-poet, 


secluded and 


retains his 


ind music 


Alan Seeger, who was killed in the 
battle of the Somme in 1916. 

When M. Seeger was told that his an- 
them’s idealism was ahead of the times, 
he replied, “Well, well, how about the 
anthems that are far behind the times? 
The American people crave peace now 
more than ever and are fairly sure to 
prefer a peace choral to a war choral, 
are they not?” Mr. Seeger believes the 
popular desire for the League of Nations 
will overcome present scepticism, and 
that the American people will therefore 
not find an idealistic anthem too pre- 
vious. The anthem was written for the 
love of doing it, and the composer hopes 
to have served his fellow Americans, but 
he is well aware that it is for them to 
decide whether the offering is acceptable. 

C. R. 


SAMOILOFF HONORS DIDUR 
AND BOLM AT RECEPTION 


Many Musicians Present at Function 
Given by Vocal Teacher for 
Metropolitan Artists 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New York 
singing teacher, gave a reception in his 
studios in Carnegie Hall in honor of 
Adamo Didur, the famous basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Adolf 
Bolm, the great dancer, producer of 
“Coq d’Or” and “Petrushka” in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Sunday after- 
noon, March 2. Two of Mr. Samoiloff’s 
pupils, Jean Barondess, lately with the 
Bracale Opera Company, and Miss De 
Loca, concert contralto, sang to the great 
audience and Mr. Samoiloff was very 
much complimented for their excellent 
singing. 

The guests were Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Volpe, Miss Godowsky, Andres 
de Segurola, Judge Rosalsky, Alexander 
Lambert, Janet Williams, Georges Bak- 
lanoff, Miss Amazar, Mr. De Luca, Mr. 


Martino, Dr. and Mrs. Oppenheimer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosolimo, Mr. Carter, 
Mrs. Karlin, Miss Rothenberg, Dr. and 
Mrs. Baran, Mrs. B. Josephson, Miss 
Butschke, Miss Bouker, Mrs. H. Weddle, 
John Palmer, Adelaide Beckman, Sue 
Harvard, Myr. and Mrs. H. Liebman, 


Mr. and Mrs. Eberhardt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendrich, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cowen, Fred 
Eisman, Mrs. and Miss E. Farrier, Mrs. 
Zavelieff, Miss Brenner, Mrs. Levy, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. R. Moses, Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Spiegelberg, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards, Mrs. J. Moody, Max Liebling, 
Mrs. Liebling, W. Golde, Mrs. Wulp, 
Miss Wulp, Mr. and Mrs. Silver, Juliette 
de Stuers, Mr. Beutler, Mrs. and Miss 
3enson, Miss N. and M. Kalvin, Mr. J. 
Kalvin, Miss Harris, L. Sabel, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Barondess, Sue Barondess, Maurice 
Nitke, Miss Romanoff, Mrs. M. Brandt, 
Mr. Jonas, Miss Jones, Miss Friedman, 
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R. De Cowen, Mr., Mrs. and Miss De 
Loca, Vivian Holt, Lazar S. Weiner, 
Miss Ferne, Mary Stuart, Mrs. Hirsch, 
W. C. Fench, Elsie Lumlie, Charles F. 
Ikle, Gwone Lumlie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Bernstein, Mr. Fonariova, Rose 


Strunsky, Mr. and Mrs. J. Joffe, Mrs. 
Beata Bolm, Miss Lada, Mrs. Shupp, 
Maria Rudina, Sophie Sanina, A. Post, 


John Rose, Blanche Hoff, Victoria Bosh- 
ko, Mrs. A. Boshko, A. S. Raskin, Max 


Gegna, George Bavon, K. Hilser, Mrs. 
Rose Hammer, Siegmund Spaeth, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Frankel, Dr. and Miss 


I’riedenberg, Miss Brainin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Franko Gold- 
man, Miss Alleson, Miss A. Smith, Sam 
Lipsky, Mrs. Raskin, Milton and Sophie 
Goldsmith, Ganna Walska, Dr. Baganoff, 
Dr. G. Sarlabous, W. Sarlabous, R. de 
Bruger, M. Roselle, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Mitchell, Dr. and Miss J. de Prunne, J. 
Vila, A. St. John Brennon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph de Valdor, May Strang, T. Dy- 
mora, Major and Mrs. d. al L’Esperance, 
Rae Raskin, IF. Robbles, Rosa Robbles, 
A. Winstow, Mr. and Mrs. VI. Dubin- 
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sky, S. Fuller, Dr. Gundberg and many 
others, who had forgotten to put their 
signatures in the reception book. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samoiloff, Mrs. Volpe 
and some of Mr. Samoiloff’s pupils were 
the hosts. Miss Z. Samoiloff, in a Rus- 
sian national costume, was the candy- 
carrier. 


Eager Crowds Applaud Galli-Curci in 
Waterbury, Conn. 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 25. — Mme. 
Amelita Galli-Curci of the wonder voice 
thrilled an expectant audience at Buck- 
ingham Hall last evening in a concert 
which was a marvel of lyric art. Eager 
crowds packed the hall, the stage and 
even one of the dressing rooms to hear 
her. Of her offerings the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah” was the favorite, 
the flute accompaniment making it espe- 
cially effective. Benedict’s “La Capinera”’ 
had the same effect, and very pleasing 
was “L’Amour de moi,” “I’ve Been Roam- 
ing” and “Down in the Forest.” Other 
numbers were “Non me dir” from “Don 
Giovanni,” “Sinding’s “Sylverlin,” 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
Hahn’s “Mai” and “Paysage,” Homer 
Samuel’s “When Chloris Sleeps” and 
“The Little White Boat,” “The 
Brownies” by Leoni,” “Annie Laurie” 
and after frantic applause responded 
with a second encore, “Fairy Children,” 
by Besley. Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
accompanied Mme. Galli-Curci in the 
“Dinorah” number and in “La Capinera” 


and gave two solos, “Pastorale”’ and 
“Scherzettino,” both by Taffanel. 
m. d. €, 


Philadelphia Orchestra Association Head 
Urges Blue Laws’ Repeal 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2.—Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, president of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association, has de- 
clared himself unreservedly in favor of 
the repeal of tne blue laws which pre- 
vent concert-giving on Sundays. Mr. 
Van Rensselaer says that the directors 
of the orchestra feel that the public is 
being deeply wronged in being prevented 
from having concerts of an uplifting and 
educational nature given at a time when 
they would be able to attend. In urging 
the repeal of the blue laws, Mr. Van 
Rensselaer points to the popularity of 
the Sunday afternoon concerts which 
were given free through the kindness of 
several wealthy citizens, and emphasizes 
the necessity of charging an admission 
fee. 7, &. &. 
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“VIOLETS OF PICARDY.”’ By Liliar 
Blackmore’ Hughes. “An Old = Song,” 
“Sometimes.’’ By Emma Jean Davidson. 
(Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


These “Violets of Picardy” are pleas- 
ant little flowers with a good body of 
melodic perfume—in other words, the 
song, which is for medium voice, has a 
good tune and is nicely written. But 
why give 1917 as a sub-title? “Agony, 
fires of hell, war and woe’”—a text which 
deals in such phrases calls for a grim- 
mer and more dramatic musical context. 
Yet it is a fact that soul-searing senti- 
ment in music, if it is to impress itself 
on the general public, must be reason- 
ably cheerful and, above all, tuneful: 
and this Miss Hughes’s song certainly 
is. There are none too many good teach- 
ing songs for contralto, that is, songs 
originally conceived for the register. 
Hence Miss Davidson’s “An Old Song’ 
and “Sometimes” (under one cover) are 
really worth while as examples of good, 
smooth melody writing with the proper 
balance of accompaniment. 

*° * * 
“ONLY YOU.” By E. Philip Taylor. “Be- 
neath the Moon of Lombardy.”’ By Harold 

Craxton. (New York: Boosey & Co.) 


Both songs are true to type: lush, 
obvious melody, an equally obvious har- 
monization and obvious effect possibil- 
ities that demand no more than an ele- 
mentary sense of interpretation on the 
singer’s part. In “Only You,” the “cross 
is kissed” in rather perfunctory fashion 
without even the modulation which gives 
variety to the phrase in the “Rosary.” 
“The Moon of Lombardy” quite obvi- 
ously rises over Regent Street. The 
American near-art song and the Eng- 
lish ballad stand somewhat in the rela- 
tion of the hand-rolled cigarette and its 
“tailor-made” brother. These two songs 
are decidedly “tailor-made.” 


* & 2 


NEW TEACHING PIECES FOR PIANO. 
“Two Chilhood Fancies.’’ By Cecil Bur- 
leigh. ‘‘Two Simple Pieces.’’ By Herbert 
Hyde. ‘‘Three Study Pieces.’”’ By J. Leslie 
Loth. Improvisation ‘‘Ay, si no puedo!” 
By Enrique Soro. ‘‘Four Etudes Roman- 
tiques.’’ By Theodora Dutton. (New 
York: G. Schirmer). ° 


With the exception of Miss Dutton’s 
four études for advanced students, the 
numbers listed are all of medium diffi- 
culty for the student who is emerging 
from the limitations that beset the be- 
ginner and really commencing to play. 
Cecil Burleigh’s delightful “Cottontails,”’ 
with its lilting rhythms, are amply good 
enough to warrant the hope that he will 
write more things of the kind, for they 
would give more of unaffected good taste 
and real character to the teaching reper- 
tory. The same applies to Herbert 
Hyde’s well written “Barcarolle”’ and 
“Scherzo.” Then Leslie Loth’s “Valse 
Mignonne,” his “Sweet Clover” and 
“Valsette’—two waltzes and a piano 
melody in common time—if not quite as 
interesting harmonically as the Burleigh 
and Hyde pieces, are attractive and tak- 
ing. In the Soro “Improvisation” we 
have a very happy development, in ga- 
votte form, of a short guitar phrase 
which the composer heard a little girl 
friend pluck from the strings while she 


cried, “Ay, si no puedo!” (“Ah, but I 
cannot!”) when asked to play. Miss 
Dutton’s “Four Etudes Romantiques” go 
beyond the others listed in this group as 
regards difficulty. They are for “the 
advanced student’”—one of those flexible 
terms of which music publishers are so 
fond—and are quite worth while. ‘“In- 
quietude ardente’”’ would probably play 
just as well if called by any other name, 
but it is an effective “romantic” study. 
The programmatic, fluttering up and 
down runs in “Les Hirondelles joyeuses” 
do justice to its title. In the “Fantasie 
de bravoura” there is chord and octave 
work aplenty, while the “Rondeau chan- 
tant” is an elaborate song without words 
with overplay of left hand above the 
right, and an interesting middle section, 
in which a chord melody in the left hand 
moves against an ostinato in the right. 
As teaching pieces the entire group dis- 
cussed, both as regards composers and 
compositions, sets a decidedly high 
standard. 
ing piece for the piano, that universally 
popular instrument, is a factor not to 
be overlooked among those which may 
be counted upon to raise the general level 
of musical appreciation throughout the 
United States. 


* © & 
“EKLOG.” By A. Walter Kramer, Op. 41, 
No. 1. (Boston-New York: Arthur P. 


Schmidt Co.) 


Theocritus and the ’cello? There does 
not seem any marked affinity at first 
thought, yet Mr. Kramer has brought 
the Greek pastoral poet and the present- 
day scion of the bass viol into more inti- 
mate correlation by means of a really 
lovely little melodic inspiration. This 
warmly colorful bit of clair de lune 
music for the strings, with its broad 
melos, dedicated to Waldo Frank, was 
inspired by the lines, 


“Bethink thee of my love, and 
Whence it came, my Lady Moon!” 


and it requires but little imagination to 

evoke visions of an idyllic Syracusan 

landscape beneath the moonlight upon 

hearing the composition. It is not a 

long number, yet it stands out because 

—aside from being a perfect ’cello mel- 

ody—it has more content and real at- 

mosphere than the ruck and truck of 

’cello pieces. 

* * * 

“MISS KITTY O’TOOLE,” ‘“‘Love’s Ecstasy,”’ 
By Danel Protheroe. ‘‘Two Little Songs of 
the Months.” By G. Waring Stebbins. 
“Colleen o’ Mine,’’ ‘To a Highlander.’”’ By 
Lily Strickland. ‘“‘Berrybrown.’”’ By Ward 
Stephens. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Protheroe’s songs are always emi- 
nently singable and these latest ex- 
emplars do not depart from his rule. 
“Miss Kitty O’Toole,” one is not sur- 
prised to learn, is dedicated to that ex- 
cellent singer, Lambert Murphy—and he 
can sing a taking Irish song and make it 
tell. It has the true Killarneyan flavor 
in scale and rhythm and is published in 
D (medium-high) and in C. “Love’s 
Ecstasy” is somewhat on the order of 
Bohm’s “Calm as the Night.” Not that 
there is any reminiscence in the tune, but 
it is a broad sostenuto melody with a 
chord accompaniment, one of a_ kind 
that always pleases. It is issued for 
high and low voice. 


And the value of the teach-_ 
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This space is reserved each week to ad- 
coe vertise singers who sing our pi Ah el Aheswncae 
At Her Only Recital, March 12th, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


MISS EVA GAUTHIER 


Sang 


THE RAIN—Cyril Scott 


and 

Three Old Songs in New Guise, Harmonized and arranged by Cyril Scott. | 
(a) WHERE BE COING (Cornish Words) 

(b) DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES | 

(c) SUMMER IS ICUMEN IN 
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These two short encore songs, “Songs 
of the Months,” are printed under one 
cover and if “The Apples Bloomed To- 
day” (April) and “The Longest Day Is 
June,” with their naive little poems, do 
not find ready appreciation it should be 
a matter for surprise. Mr. Stebbins has 
chosen to do no more than a pair of song 
miniatures, but they are well done. The 
pair are published for high and for 
medium voices. 

Miss Strickland has written a pleas- 
ing and creditable little song in ‘‘Colleen 
o’ Mine,” issued for high and low voices, 
but there are melodic inflections in it 
which are not Irish. It is a nice little 
song, but, like mock-turtle soup, stands 
for an approximation, rather than the 


actuality. In this connection Wil 
Arms Fisher’s fine collection of | 
folk-songs may be commended to all 
wish to see how admirably adequate 


monization establishes a nationa] 
racial flavor. Miss Strickland’s ‘J 
Highlander” (high and low), on 


other hand, is more successful as a 
velopment of Gaelic musical chara 
istics. It is set to a fine epitaph ; 
by Oscar Appleton Child and dedic 
to “our Allied dead.” Its melody is v 
ous: the harmonization well thought 
“Berrybrown,” by Ward-Stephens 
nicely made and set to a charming p. 
Musically its coyness seems a trifle : 





DENVER THRILLED BY 
TWO GREAT VIRTUOSI 


Hofmann and Bonnet Draw Huge 
Throngs—Latter Plays on 
New Municipal Organ 


DENVER, COL., Feb. 28.—Josef Hof- 
mann is probably the only living pianist 
who could offer a program of threadbare 
numbers and attract an audience of some 
3000 persons to hear it. That is what 
the wizard pianist did here last evening, 
when he appeared under the Slack man- 
agement. Most of the local pianists and 
piano students expressed their disap- 
pointment when the “hackneyed pro- 
gram” was announced, but they bought 
tickets just the same and came away 
telling each other that, after all, Hof- 


mann can galvanize the most shopworn 
composition with new life and attractive- 
ness. With capacity patronage and en- 
thusiastic applause, criticism of the art- 
ist’s program must fall upon deaf ears 
—in the managerial office, at least. Hof- 
mann has come and gone, and he remains 
the idol of Denver pianists and lovers 
of the piano, hackneyed programs to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Joseph Bonnet gave a recital on the 
Denver municipal organ last evening be- 
fore what is up to date and will likely 
remain the largest audience faced in 
his American concert tour. About 7000 
persens assembled to hear this famous 
master manipulate the mammoth organ. 
To state that Bonnet electrified this 
great audience by his brilliant perform- 
ance merely records the obvious fact. 
Enthusiasm was recorded in the spon- 
taneous outburst of applause after the 
first movement of the Guilmant Sonata 
in D Minor with which the program 
epened, and it was sustained in crescendo 
to the very close. Those who have heard 
Bennet in concert on the ordinary or- 
gans accessible in the average city may 
perhaps imagine something of the bril- 
liant effect that he produced on the great 
Denver instrument, which this great vir- 
tuoso pronounced in many respects the 
most remarkable and inspiring one that 
he has yet played. 

“This organ is so nervous, so full of 
life that it really excites me,” he said. 
“The response is wonderful, the tone 
very rich and brilliant; after only two 
days’ acquaintance I feel more at home 
with it than with any organ that I have 
yet played in this country.” Coupling 
this expression with Bonnet’s dashing 
performance last evening, we may as- 
sume that we of Denver heard the great 
artist at his best. Certainly his per- 
formance: seemed the last word in organ 
virtuosity. His program embraced prac- 
tically every style of organ writing, the 
composers represented being Guilmant, 
Bach, Martini, Bonnet, Handel and 
Widor. The Municipal Chorus, under 
the direction of John C. Wilcox, sang 
two part-songs in the program and 
earned some of the heartiest applause 
of the evening. 

Four vocalists calling themselves the 
Beston Opera Singers, with a pianist- 
accompanist, appeared in the seventh 
concert of the Municipal Concert Series, 
Saturday evening. A fairly large audi- 
ence applauded the efforts of these sing- 
ers. - oc FW 








Besekirsky Soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony in Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 24.—A small 
but thoroughly appreciative audience 
greeted the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, in 
Foot Guard Hall on Feb. 21, when it 
made its second appearance this season 
in this city under the local management 
of George F. Kelley. Florence Macbeth, 
soprano, had been announced as the as- 
sisting soloist, but failing to appear, 


ficial. It is published for high and 
medium voice. F’. H. \ 
Wassily Besekirsky, concertmaster of 


the orchestra, filled the vacancy. 

program included the following 1: 
bers: Symphony No. 5, by Tchaikovs 
“Dance of the Gnomes,” Ilyinsky; “tI! 


anaise,” for violin and orchestra, 
Saint-Saéns; “Marche Miniatu 
Tchaikovsky; Pizzicati, Delibes; 


pana,” Chabrier. The audience made ,; 
in enthusiasm what it lacked in num! 
and Mr. Altschuler added several 
cores to the program. Mr. Besekir~\\ 
played beautifully and was obliged {» 
add two encores before his listen 
would let him go. 

Carl McKinley, recently installed 
organist and choirmaster of the Cen‘, 
Church, gave an organ recital on F.}, 
19. He was assisted by Ada Segur, 
prano. aoe 





TRIO DE LUTECE IN MAINE 





Barrére Ensemble Plays in Portland— 
Local Clubs in Concerts 


PORTLAND, ME., March 2.—The con 
cert last year by the Trio de Lutéce was 
such a treat that the reappearance of *}x 
organization was considered one of the 
prime attractions of this year’s course 
in the City Hall series. The progran 
was given on Thursday evening ani 
proved as interesting as the previou 
one. Will C. Macfarlane, who also ap- 
peared, had very little to do, playing 
Morandi’s “Bell Rondo” and Guilmant’s 
“Caprice,” and assisting the Trio in a 
“Serenade” by Saint-Saéns. Each mem- 
ber of the Trio in turn appeared as solo- 
ist. 

On Tuesday the Portland Men’s Sing- 
ing Club, Will C. Macfarlane, conductor, 
went to Haverhill, Mass., to give a con- 
cert in the North Church. The audience 
filled every seat in the building. Mr. 
Macfarlane played two or three organ 
numbers and solos were sung by Ernest 
J. Hill, tenor; Herbert Kennedy, tenor; 
Howard Stevens, baritone, and Harry I. 
Merrill, bass; Alfred Brinkler was ac- 
companist for the chorus. 

On Saturday evening the Rossini (lub 
gave a concert in Frye Hall for the 
Fund for the Fatherless Children of 
France. The concert was a great suc- 
cess. Mary Rourke, soprano, was the 
artist of the evening and she was as 
sisted by Mrs. Samuel McC. Stanton, 
violinist, and Gertrude Clarke, pianist 

A. B 





Russian Symphony in York, Pa 


YorK, PA., March 7.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, was greeted by a small aud! 
ence in the Orpheum Theater last week. 
The chorus of the Y. W. C. A. and its 
director, Urban H. Hershey, was heard 
by 800 persons in the York High School 
auditorium Thursday. The program was 
excellent throughout. A solo was sung 
by Hilda Lichtenberger, soprano. 
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“ No Other Sensation Equals That 
»f Operatic Singing for Italians”’ 























So Says Elvira Finocchiaro-Epi- 
fani, Young Italian-American 
| yvric Soprano—Gave Up 
Piano for Vocal Art—How 
Art Is Fostered in Italy 


— / HIS is undoubtedly the day of the 
f T ung artist, and another young 
alist appears on the musical horizon 

Elvira Finocchiaro-Epifani, a_ lyric 

10 of unusual talent. Beginning 


, musical work as a pianist in Italy, 
eave this branch of music up, turn- 
2 singing when she discovered that 
she had a voice. 

“IT went to the Royal Conservatory at 
Palermo for eight years, taking the en- 
0 | tire piano course there,” said the young 
soprano in_ talking of her work, “and 
when I had completed I was ready to 
ievote myself to the concert stage. I 
eame to America then, and even gave 
' several concerts in clubs, etc., having 
| already attained a fair-sized répertoire. 
“When I found that I could sing, how- 
ever, the piano was forgotten—or rather 
to be used only in helping me in my vocal 
work. The fascination of the vocal 
studies is tremendous, and once under- 
= taken, every other branch of music be- 
comes secondary to it. Perhaps this is 
because I am an Italian, but the idea of 
; singing, and of singing in opera, can be 
‘i equaled by no other sensation. Nor does. 
’ any other work assume for me the im- 

e portance of operatic work. 
e “T know that this is the usual Italian 
' attitude; it is born in us. And besides 
this, the feeling for opera is encouraged 
and developed when we are very young. 
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Elvira Finocchiaro-Epifani, Young Italian- 
American Lyric Soprano 


Even in school I remember that in Pa- 
lermo we did much singing, and art was 
as essential a part of the schedule as 
any of the more academic. subjects. 
When I was very young my parents 
started to take me to the opera and I 
remember going when I was only four 
years old. Of course, I went even more 
than most Italian children, because I 
was the only child, and I suppose spoiled. 

“However, it has turned out for the 
best, because now I am absorbed in the 
work, and am devoting myself to it in 
earnest.” 

This soprano has recently been heard 
in several concerts, given both for patri- 
otic reasons, and in all of them has 
achieved unusual success. An interest- 
ing personality and charming presence 
as well as a voice of great natural 
beauty and splendid training, make her 
most popular with her audiences. Re- 
cently she was heard at Madison Square 
Garden at the Exposition of Italian War 


Trophies, when General Guglielmotti 
was the speaker. She was also heard 
at the Manhattan Opera House, at 


Wanamaker’s Auditorium when an Italy 
program was given in a Festival of Lib- 
erty. At this last program, Elvira Epi- 
fani sang Musetta’s Waltz from ‘“Bo- 
héme” and Tirindelli’s “Primavera.” At 
the large Lackawanna Concourse she was 
heard under the uspices of the Red Cross, 
and has sung in many concerts for the 
War Camp Community Service. At Camp 
Dix she appeared under the auspices of 
Miss Frohman, and at Governor’s Island 
before the officers, when “Mother David- 
son,” sister of Daniel Frohman, managed 
the concert. 

She is now working seriously for 
grand opera, and has already had several 
good offers from well-known managers. 





MME. SAMAROFF IN OMAHA 





Despite Illness, Pianist Gives Splendid 
Recital—Visit by Mrs. MacDowell 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 27.—The postponed 
recital of Olga Samaroff was given on 
Friday evening before a large audience. 
The artist, on account of illness, had 
been obliged to cancel an engagement 
to lunch with the Omaha Women’s Press 
Club on the previous day, and the splen- 
did performance of her taxing program 
was a deed of real heroism. Indeed, she 
was at one time obliged to leave the 
stage for a short interval. The Liszt 
Sonata was the big number on the pro- 
gram and Mme. Samaroff made a charm- 
ing little speech in explanation of the 
composition and said that her motive in 
presenting it was her desire to have it 
become better known. Needless to say, 
it was splendidly played, as was also 
another work which made a most pleas- 
ant impression, Intermezzo, by Busoni. 

Olga Eitner, violinist, made her first 
independent concert appearance here on 
Saturday evening, under the auspices of 
the Mount St. Mary Academy. She is 
a young musician of great promise, who 
already plays with a big tone and good 
musical style. She essayed the Godard 
“Concerto Romantique,” in which she 


did much excellent work. Hazel True 
was a Satisfactory accompanist. Under 
the direction of J. C. Brill the Choral 
Society of Mount St. Mary’s sang a 


number of songs, which proved grateful, 
being accompanied by Lurie Wassek. 
Last Sunday brought an abundance 
of music. There was a visit from Mrs. 
MacDowell, who was tendered a recep- 
tion by the MacDowell Club of Omaha, 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. August 
Borglum. Mrs. MacDowell told us of 
the accomplishments at Peterborough 


during the last year—accomplishments 
in which we, as very modest contribu- 
tors, take pride. Following her talk 


Mrs. MacDowell played informally, and 
she left behind her the tender memories 
with which she is everywhere associated. 

The first organ recital by Winifred 
Traynor, organist of St. Cecilia’s Cathe- 
dral, took place on Sunday afternoon be- 
fore a large and interested congrega- 
tion. This magnificent Cassavant organ 
was presented by Frank Burkley to the 
Cathedral and is exceptionally rich in 
beauty and variety of tonal possibilities. 
The program selected by Miss Traynor 
for the occasion was a_ representative 
organ program and served to display 
the many beauties of the instrument, as 
well as the interpretative ability of the 
organist. Madge West, violinist, accom- 
panied by Eloise West, assisted. 

J. E. Carnal has to his credit an 
achievement probably never equalled by 
a local composer. A program made up 
entirely of his compositions was given 
at the First Methodist Church on Sun- 
day evening. The numbers ranged from 
organ pieces through vocal solos to vari- 
ous part-songs and disclosed much mel- 
ody, good taste as to the setting of 
words and sound musical “common 
sense.”” The various numbers were in- 
terpreted by Carol Marhoff Pitts, or- 
ganist; Lena Elsworth Dale, soprano; 
Harry Hunter, tenor; Eleanor Alex- 
ander; Catherine Ohman and the choir. 
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HOMER AND GLUCK IN TOLEDO 


Contralto Sings at High School—De 
Stefano Assists the Soprano 


TOLEDO, OHIO, March 1.—On the eve- 
ning of Feb. 27 Alma Gluck gave a song 
recital here at the Coliseum. She was 
assisted by Salvatore De Stefano, harp- 
ist, and Eleanor Scheib, accompanist. 
This was the fourth time that Mme. 
Gluck has sung in Toledo and conse- 
quently her hearers had a basis for judg- 
ment of her singing, which did,not please 
as much as on some other occasions. Mr. 
De Stefano proved to be an expert in- 
strumentalist, and Eleanor Scheib at the 
piano gave the artists good support. 

During the same week the senior class 
of the Scott High School brought Louise 
Homer in recital to the High School 
auditorium. Mme. Homer was much 
enjoyed and was greeted by a full house. 


ao a ae 


Argentinian ’Cellist Coming Here 


Oscar Nicastro, an eminent ’cellist of 
the Argentine, is shortly to arrive in 
New York on the Vauban. Senor Nicas- 
tro is to represent the Nacion, the 
Buenos Aires newspaper, while here. 





ATLANTIC CiTy.—A _ record audience 
welcomed J. W. F. Leman and his orches- 
tra at the first concert of their second 
season on Feb. 23. The artists heard 
were Roy Comfort, George P. Wardell, 
E. Bozzacco, Emily Stokes Hagar and 
Russell Spraunce. 
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PEORIA INDUSTRIES JOIN 
THE SINGING MOVEMENT 


Second National Week of Song Celebra- 
tion Rouses Great Interest in 
Civic Music 

PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 26.—Peoria’s second 
celebration of a National Week of Song 
eclipsed, in its far-reaching results, even 
the splendid effort of a year ago. Begin- 
ning with a huge Community Sing on 
Sunday, Feb. 16, at the Shrine Temple, 
where the performance of patriotic airs 
and the singing of patriotic songs played 
a leading part, and ending with a still 
greater sing on Sunday, the 
week was “just one sing after another.” 

Through the unremitting efforts of the 
committee which, headed by Mrs. A. R. 
Mills, was in charge of the work, sings 
were held during the week in every de- 
partment store and in practically all the 
factories, in all the schools, both public 
and high, at all church meeting's, all busi- 
ness and club meetings, the Settlement 
Houses, Homes, the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., Patriotic Leagues, etc., be- 
sides the many patriotic programs 
planned especially for this celebration. 
At the theaters, patriotic airs were 
played and sung at every performance. 

As a result of these activities, four 
more factories lined themselves up on 
the side of “music for the employees,” 
making ten plants in all which will con- 
tinue to hold sings once a week. The 
ultimate object of this movement to pro- 
mote singing in industrial life here is to 
have a great community chorus, but the 
immediate object is to bring music right 
into the work-a-day lives of our people. 

At the Sunday Sing on Feb. 16, the 
problem of how best to make the audi- 
ence sing was practically solved by the 
chairman of the day, Miss Rees, who had 
a men’s chorus of fifty voices stationed 
in the audience at the back of the house. 
The result was so surprising and enjoy- 
able that the same idea will be used at 
future sings. 

The mammoth Patriotic Sunday Sing 
which ended the week of song was in 
charge of a committee representing the 
Second Battalion, Seventh Regiment, IIli- 
nois Reserve Militia, Major Harry M. 
Powell, commander, and the principal 
feature of the day was the chorus of 300 
girls of the Patriotic League who formed 
a human flag which completely filled the 
stage from top to bottom. Besides the 
militia, the G. A. R. men attended in a 
body, as honored guests, marching to 
their seats to the tune of “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” the audience standing 


’ 99 
Feb. 23, 


’ 


meanwhile. Altogether the week was 
one long to be remembered in Peoria. 
H. M. 

Russian Symphony Will Play Votichenko 

Scores 

Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 

Russian Symphony Orchestra, is ar- 

ranging the orchestration of several 


compositions by Sascha Votichenko, vir- 
tuoso of the tympanon, to be in the regu- 
lar répertoire of the orchestra. Two of 
these compositions, “Marche Héroique” 
and “Hymn of Free Poland,” the latter 
dedicated to Olga Petrova, were pre- 
sented in a smaller arrangement by the 
orchestra at the Concert of Old and Mod- 
ern Music given at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater on Feb. 23. English words for 
the “Hymn of Free Poland” have been 
prepared by Sigmund Spaeth. 
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YON PROGRAMSHOWS 
COURBOIN A MASTER 





Charles M. Courboin, Organist. Re- 
cital, Eolian Hall, Evening, 
March 6. The Program: 


Works of Pietro A. Yon: “So- 
nata Cromatica,” “Christmas in 
Sicily,” “Eco” (Conone doppio all’ 
unissono), First Concert Study, 
“American Rhapsody,” “Speranza” 
(Diapason Solo), “Elan du Coeur,” 
“L’Organo Primitivo” (Humor- 
eske), Toccata in D. 











Courboin is a bold man 
and a great organist. A bold man be- 
cause he dared make his entrance in 
New York in a program consisting ex- 
clusively of works by a contemporary— 
and much too little known—composer. A 
great organist by the grace of God and 
by virtue of a transcendent technique. 

Mr. Courboin came to America from 
his native Belgium not many years ago 
and went to Syracuse, where he occupies 
a church position. His fame spread, 
and the governing powers of Springfield, 
Mass., proved themselves at once dis- 
cerning and public spirited by making 
the visitor municipal organist. The 
name Courboin has long had a familiar 
sound in the ears of Manhattan’s organ- 
ists, but until last Thursday evening he 
was known here only by reputation. One 
movement of Mr. Yon’s “Sonata Cro- 
matica” sufficed to demonstrate that Mr. 
Courboin’s reputation was established 
through solid merit. He is both true 
virtuoso and true musician. He weaves 
a shimmering fabric of tone; the pipes 
utter ravishing sounds at his behest. He 
produces the most fairylike pianissimo 
or the most impressive fortissimo with 
equal ease. And his pedal technique 
is positively breath-taking. Another of 
Mr. Courboin’s gifts is a remarkable 
musical memory. He performed the en- 
tire program without notes—a mighty 
feat. 

One regretted the organist’s choice 
of program, not because it was deficient 
in musical value—it most decidedly was 
not—but because it would have been ex- 
tremely interesting to hear what he 
could do with some of the Bach or 
Franck masterpieces. As it was, he 
played as an encore the deathless Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor of Bach and 
played it finely. 

As to the music of Mr. Yon. Judg- 
ing by the nine opuses heard at this re- 
cital, he belongs among the foremost 
organ composers of this generation. His 
ideas are striking, their working out is 
masterly, counterpoint is child’s play to 
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him, his harmonies are arresting and 
rich in pure, delicate color, his knowledge 
of the instrument is profound. Many of 
the numbers chosen were of the order 
known as “characteristic.” Such was the 
charming “Christmas in Sicily,” with its 
chime and antique oboe effects; the 
“American Rhapsody” (a sort of pot- 
pourri of national and other native airs 
ending with a blood-quickening statement 
of the national anthem), and the sur- 
passingly clever “L’Organo Primitivo.” 
One of the greatest tours de force on the 
program was the First Concert Study, in 
which the _ recitalist’s feet and legs 
worked like mad. According to the pro- 
gram notes, this number has 1467 notes 
in succession for the pedals in a little 
over three minutes’ time. The finest 
work heard was unquestionably the “So- 
nata Cromatica.” Its second movement, 
an Adagio Triste, is one of the most af- 
fecting and lovely essays in modern mu- 
sical literature. Lack of space forbids 
detailed discussion of the work as a 
whole. 

The platform was decorated with the 
flags of America and her Allies, the 
Belgian and Italian colors having prom- 
inence among the last named. A bust of 
Washington occupied the place of honor 
in the center. While Mr. Courboin 
played the body of the auditorium was 
in darkness. (Here’s an idea other 
concert-givers ought to appropriate. 
Poland’s Premier long knew its value.) 
The audience was of slender proportions, 
but deeply absorbed and —S 





MUSICAL ST. LOUIS 
HAS A SLACK WEEK 


No Regular Symphony Concert, but 
“Pop” Program Is Enjoyed—C. W. 
Clark Aids Chorus Finely 

St. Louis, March 1.—There were no 
regular symphony concerts this week, 
and in consequence not much going on 
in musical circles. However, last 


Wednesday evening the Chaminade Club ~ 


of Webster Groves gave an ambit’ous 


program in the new armory there, as- 
sisted by the American baritone, Charles 
W. Clark. Sickness and other causes 
depleted the ranks somewhat, but the 
ladies, under the direction of Leo C. Mil- 
ler, proved themselves capable ensemble 
singers. The program as arranged con- 
tained several difficult numbers. Among 
them were “The Mermaiden,” by Fox, 
and a highly colorful thing, “The Z'n- 
cali,” by David Stanley Smith. Another 
number which the audience liked espe- 
cially was Grieg’s “Autumn Storms,” 
arranged by N. Clifford Page. 

Mr. Clark was in his accustomed fine 
voice and was received with much en- 
thusiasm. His first group in French was 
exquisitely done and with faultless dic- 
tion. Next followed a group in Eng- 
lish by Richard Czerwonky. The last 
group was of a miscellaneous nature. 
He was gracious in the matter of en- 
cores. Throughout the evening his sing- 
ing was characterized by fine artistry. 
Miss McLean Young accompanied for 
the club, and Gordon Campbell Mr. 
Clark. 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert brought 
out another crowd. There was no solo- 
ist, but Frederick Fischer led the audi- 
ence in community singing, giving the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” and “Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” The 
orchestral numbers were varied and well 
received. 

Horace While, the blind artist-pupil 
»f Leo Miller, recently gave a piano re- 
sital before the Chaminade Club. This 
young man showed excellent interpreta- 
tive powers and played groups of Mo- 
zart, Chopin and the moderns with such 
facility as to call forth much praise 
from a big audience. The concert took 
place in Webster Groves. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Nellie Widman Blow, so- 
prano. 

Paul John Weaver gave an organ re- 
cital last Friday evening at the West 
Presbyterian Church. He was assisted 
by Edith Piper, soprano. 

L. Molino and his St. Louis Italian 
Grand Opera Chorus gave a benefit per- 
formance last Monday night at the Odeon 
before a record-breaking audience. Ex- 
cerpts from famous old operas were per- 
formed, including two full casts from 
“Lucia.” A ballet was given under the 
direction of Alice Martin. H. W. C. 





WINTER PARK, FLA.—An_ unusually 
active local musical season opened with 
a violin recital at Rollins College by 
Lotta Greenup, with Christine Harcourt 
as accompanist, on Jan. 14, followed by 
a twilight recital in the college audito- 
rium on Jan. 26 by Marion Rous, pianist. 





ST. PAUL WELCOMES 
TWO NOTED VISITORS 


Bodanzky, Guest Conductor with 
Minneapolis Forces—Garrison 


in Notable Recital 
St. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 28.—Two dis- 
tinguished figures from the forces of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York have been recent visitors in St. 


Paul: Artur Bodanzky as guest conduc- 
tor with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and Mabel Garrison in recital, 
under the auspices of the Schubert Club. 

A capacity audience in the People’s 
Church surrendered to Miss Garrison, 
whose personal and artistic charm ap- 
pealed to the individual and the mass. 
The attestation of the audience was ef- 
fusive and expressive of superlative 
pleasure. The recital, postponed by the 
influenza ban since last October, brought 
to the Schubert Club many expressions 
of thanks for calling so charming an 
artist to the city. The concert was free 
to club members, being one of the sea- 
son’s regularly scheduled events, but 
tickets were sold for the purpose of add- 
ing to the club’s accumulating fund for 
the benefit of the American Friends of 
Musicians in France. A _ substantial 
sum was realized. That the educational 
value of the artist’s recital might be ex- 
tended as far as possible, a section of 
the house was turned over to the city’s 
Department of Education and occupied 
by several hundred from the _ vocal 
classes of the High Schools as guests of 
the Schubert Club. 

Miss Garrison’s silken voice found 
place in a varied program of songs and 
arias from Spanish, French, Italian, 
Russian, American, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian sources. There were songs for 
everybody. Of particular charm were 
“L’Oiseau bleu,” by Decreus, and “Hymn 
to the Sun” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or.” Mr. Siemonn’s accompani- 
ments were unusually excellent. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s appearance as guest 
conductor was a memorable event. It 
was evident from the start that a dis- 
tinct personality was at the helm. The 
program was featured by the first bit of 
Brahms and Wagner used in a twelve- 
month or more by the Minneapolis Or- 





gripped the audience and held it 

immovable and silent through 
matic musical episode illumined 
skill, style and taste of the condu 
Povla Frijsh was the soloist. 
“Song of the Archangel,” “Le 
Dont Vantez la Gloire” from 
I'ranck’s “‘La Redemption” and th 
teresting and lovely songs with 
tra constituted the singer’s off 
Of the three songs Duparc’s “L’ 
tion au Voyage” was most ingrati 
others were “L’Hymne au Sole 
Georges, and “‘Hopak,” by Mouss: 
The applause was prolonged, but « 
provoke the apparently —T 
rs Ba ( 















AN EVENING OF SONATAS; 


Bauer and Thibaud Present Thre: 
thoven Works in Recital 


Messrs. Bauer and Thibaud’s r 
of Beethoven piano and violin 
are a balm to the spirit, breat 
fresh air in the season’s musica] 
mas. One hears pure and elevated 
played with a sympathy and a virt 
purged of all grossness. It is we! 
these events are coming to be 
functions. Both artists clearly 
in the joy of the work and the 
ordination assumes the nature of :; 
fection. 

A very large and musical au 
applauded the second recital of the 
ent series at Afolian Hall on 
evening of last week. The sonata 
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Tur 


time were the A Major, Op. 30; E | a 


Op. 
Op. 30. What healing unctions { 
soul after enforced and heart-bre 
explorations of operatic junk hea; 
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Bloch Plays 
Officers’ Club 


Alexander Bloch, the young New 
violinist, played on Sunday 
March 2, at the Pershing Officers’ 
New York, for a large, enthusiast 
dience of cfficers, enlisted men and 
teen workers. He was heard in 
positions by Brahms, 
kovsky, Kreisler and Cyril 


Alexander at 


Scott 


was heartily applauded for his playing 


Roy W. Steele, New York tenor, 





12; A Minor, Op. 23, and B Majo 
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been singing Geoffrey O’Hara’s “Giv 








chestra. Wagner’s Prelude and “Love Man a Horse” and Arthur’ Penn‘ 
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nna Fitziu Opens Tour Brilliantly 





| as Soloist at Orlando (Fla.) Festival 
| 








after her 


ECTLY appearance on 
D nday evening, 


Feb. 24, with 
\lary Garden in Massenet’s “Cleopatra” 
Lexington Theater, New York, 


Fitziu, leading Amer- 


ye a 


in soprano of the Chi- 
Opera Association, 
was obliged to leave New 
} to fill a number of 
f ival engagements 


| for her by her man- 
( E. Johnston. 
“\lics Fitziu was engaged 
» three performances 
Orlando (Fla.) Fes- 
which opened on Feb. 
2 Her suecess there on 
Saturday night, March 2, 
iotable, Mr. Johnston 
ing a telegram the 
day from Walter 


Drennen, director of the 
festival, which read: 
‘Citzgiu ereated sensation 
Saturday night at third an- 
nual festival.” 


Miss Fitziu is booked to 
sine two performances at 
the Winnipeg (Man.) Fes- 
tival, two performances 
(joint-recitals with Andrés 
ie Segurola) at the Fitch- 
bure (Mass.) Festival, and 
che is to appear at the last 
evening concert this season 
of the Mozart Society at 
the Hotel Astor, on which 
occasion she will be heard 
with Mr. de Segurola in a 
costume recital. A _ joint 
recital with Stracciari in 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 
25: with Mr. de Segurola in 
Memphis, Tenn., on May 
12: in Macon, Ga., at the 
festival; again with Mr. de 
Segurola on May 14 and at 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
estival on May 17 with the same singer, 
are some of her festival dates. Follow- 
ing these she is soloist at the Keene 


May 22, at the 
Festival on May 
(Ill.) Festival 


Festival on 
(Iowa) 
Evanston 


(N. H.) 
Cedar Rapids 
26 and at the 
on May 31. 





Anna Fitziu, Soprano, Chicago Opera Association, as 


“Isabeau”’ 


“Lady Godiva’”’ in 


It will be seen from this that Miss 
Fitziu is rapidly becoming as popular 
on the concert stage as she is in opera. 





NOVAES THRILLS LOUISVILLE 


Pianist Makes Profound Impression— 
Give Gilberté Work—Form New Club 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.. Feb. 28.—Guiomar 
Novaés, the young Brazilian pianist, 
played to a capacity house on Wednes- 
day evening at the Y. M. H. A. Audi- 
torium and created a sensation such as 
is seldom evoked by a visiting artist. 
Youthful, plainly dressed and without 
mannerisms, she came before the crit- 
audience and figuratively swept 
them off their feet by the sheer merit of 
aer work. Only once before this season 


at the Copeland recital—has musical 
Louisville been so profoundly impressed. 
Her program showed much catholicity 
of taste, and embraced the César Franck 
Pre] ude, Chorale and Fugue, a group of 
Beethoven’s “Ruins of 


Chopin numbers, 


March and a group made up 
of the moderns that included Philipp, 
Paderewski and Debussy. At the close 
of each group the pianist added an en- 
core, and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram she was compelled to play twice 
before the audience would let her retire. 
Miss Novaés was brought to Louisville 
by the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club, of which Mrs. J. E. Whitney is 
president. 
On Tuesday evening, at the audito- 
rium of the Y. W. C. A., the Conserva- 
tory of Music offered an evening with 
Hallet Gilberté, with the composer pres- 
ent. The program was made up of his 
compositions and was interpreted by a 


Athens” 


chorus of young women; three pupil 
soloists from the Conservatory, Mrs. 
Penniman, Miss Espie and Miss Good- 


man; Mme. Cara Sapin, contralto, and 
Charles Letzler, violinist, of the faculty, 
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with Mr. Gilberté at the piano. The 
work of the performers was very pleas- 
ing, and Mr. Gilberté proved himself an 
artist of much individuality at the 
piano. Especial praise is due Mme. 
Sapin for the excellent work she did on 
short notice. Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, also of the faculty, was to have 
been the chief vocal soloist, but because 
of illness he was unable to appear. Mme. 
Sapin took his place upon short notice 
and scored an emphatic success. 

Another organization was added _ to 
local business associations yesterday, 
when the music dealers of the city met 
for luncheon at the Henry Watterson 
Hotel and organized the Louisville Music 
Dealers’ P phoneme tly The purpose of 
the organization is not only to give mu- 
tual protection to the members, but also 
and chiefly to encourage interest in music 
in Louisville. The association will bring 
musicians of national and international 
reputation to Louisville and will strive 
in every way to stimulate the musical 
spirit. Arrangements are now being 
made to entertain George W. Pound, 
manager of the National Musical Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce, who is tour- 
ing the large cities of the country in the 
interest of music. He will be in Louis- 
ville next week. 

The officers of the new association are: 
President, H. K. Mance of the music de- 
partment of the Stewart Dry Goods Co.; 
W. C. Willis of the Baldwin Piano 
House, vice-president, and M. W. Brock 
of the Brock Music Company, secretary 
and treasurer. Hm. F. 


CANADIANS GIVE “ CARMEN ” 


Montreal Singers Appear in a Creditable 
Performance 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 1.—Bizet’ 
“Carmen” was produced on fonder 
evening at the Monument National by 
the pupils of Mlle. C. Marier, assisted 
by J. H. Thibaudeau, H. Lavoie and 
Armand Gauthier. The orchestra was 
under the baton of Albert Roberval, for- 
merly of the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, and the leading réles were dis- 
tributed as_ follows: Carmen, Cedia 


Brault; Micaela, Sarak Fischer; Don 
José, Victor Desautels; Escamillo, Mau- 


rice Normandin. The settings were ad- 
mirable, in excellent taste, and espe- 
cially effective was the second act, the 
tavern garden, with its animated dance 
in the moonlight. The singing of Miss 
l‘ischer was superb, her voice never 
sounded better and she ended her aria 
with a splendid high B that earned her 
an ovation. On the histrionic side she 
left something to be desired. Victor De- 
sautels, who was responsible for the 
production, has a pleasant voice, but the 
role of José overtaxes his vocal powers. 
His acting was the best of the evening. 
Mr. Normandin was the T'oreador. The 
chorus was animated and erred from 
pitch only twice. M. Roberval kept the 
orchestra well in hand, and the perform- 
ance was agreeably smooth. 

Stanley Gardener gave his annual 
piano recital last night in the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Music Room before an appreciative 
audience. His program consisted of 
ultra-modern music. The features of the 
program were some delightfully funny 
sketches by Goossens, which Mr. Gard- 
ner did joyously. R. G. M. 


Charles Carver Wins eae on Schu- 
mann-Heink Tour 


Reports from 
country indicate 


various parts of the 
that Charles Carver, 
the basso, a discovery of Frank La 
Forge, is having signal success as an 
assisting artist on the Schumann-Heink 
tour. Mr. Carver’s singing has awak- 
ened critical comment of the most en- 
thusiastic character. He is a product of 
Mr. La Forge’s New York studio. 





Rectifying a Printer’s Error 


In the issue of March 1, through a 
printer’s error, the name of Thomas 
Farmer, the gifted American baritone, 
was printed “Theodore” in a_ headline 
over his Perr on Page 37. 
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RODERICK WHITE 
RETURNS IN RECITAL 


Roderick White, 
/Eolian Hall, Afternoon, 
6. Accompanist, 
The Program: 





Violinist, Recital, 
March 


Francis Moore. 


Sonata in F, Op. 8, Grieg; Con- 
certo in F Sharp Minor, Vieux- 
temps; Gavotte et Musette, Ran- 
degger, Jr.; “Les Farfadets,” 


Pente; Berceuse, Fauré; “Air de 
Ballet,” Adamowski; “Indian La- 
ment,’ Dvorak-Kreisler:  ‘“Sere- 
nade E'spagnole,’ Chaminade- 


Kreisler; “From the Canebrake,” 
Gardner; “Poéme,” Fibich: “Vil- 
lage Dance,” Cecil Burleigh. 











Lieut. Roderick White, U. S. A., re- 
turned to the recital platform last 
Thursday afternoon, being greeted cor- 
dially by a fair-sized audience. Mr. 
White, who is (or was till recently) an 
aviation officer, appeared in uniform. 
Apparently a hit nervous at first, the 
young violinist was not at his best in 
the Grieg sonata. In the succeeding 
number, however, he gave a much bet- 
ter account of himself. This Vieux- 
temps Concerto is tedious, do what you 
will with it; nor could Mr. White make 
it seem interesting. But in it he gave 
evidence of technical prowess and _ his 
style was good. 

Perhaps Mr. White’s most. serious 
shortcoming is a certain restraint that 


often verges on coldness. We have 
pointed this out on past occasions and 
we felt that the years in their course 


would bring fire to this young artist’s 
bow. Thus far time does not seem to 
have wrought this desirable change in 
Mr. White’s playing. Somehow he can- 
not lose himself in the music he makes. 
This is a pity, for it is obvious that he 
has studied long and seriously, and his 
tone, while not large, is a pure one. 

The latter half of Mr. White’s 
gram was of entertaining 
Fauré’s “Berceuse,” the 
Kreisler ‘Serenade 
Gardner’s “raggy” “From the Cane- 
brake” particularly delighted the audi- 
ence and had to be repeated. Mr. White 
improved noticeably as the minutes crept 
on and drew a tone of fine delicacy in a 
number of the brief essays that made 
up the second half of his program. 

Mr. Moore accompanied like an artist. 
He was especially admirable in the Grieg 
Sonata. - 2 


pro- 
character. 
Chaminade- 
Kspagnole” and 


McCormack Soon to Make Tour of 
Pacific Coast 

John McCormack will give another 

concert at the New York Hippodrome, 

Sunday night, March 16. A special re- 

quest program is announced. Mr. Mc- 

Cormack will leave for a tour of the 
Pacific Coast early in April. 
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DAMROSCH ENDS FINE 
WASHINGTON SERIES 


Mabel Garrison Sings at Final 
Symphony Concert—Present 
Middleton in Recital 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—The 
final concert of the New York Sym- 
phony series, under the local manage- 


ment of T. Arthur Smith, offered as its 
symphonic number the Fifth Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky, to which was given a 
brilliant interpretation. The shorter 
numbers presented by the organization 
charmed by their brightness and con- 
trast and included the works of Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn and Grainger. Mabel 
Garrison, soloist of the concert, gave a 
brilliant interpretation of an aria from 
“Le Coq d’Or,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” Thomas. 

In the evening Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra were heard in a lecture- 
recital on Russian music, with Tchai- 
kovsky as the central figure. This was 
given under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Society of Fine Arts. 
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First lesson free. 
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As the attraction of the eighth con- 
cert of the Ten-Star Series, T. Arthur 
Smith presented Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Elizabeth Lennox, American 
contralto. A favorite of Washington 
music-lovers, Mr. Middleton received a 
big ovation and was equally artistic in 
the aria from “Judas Maccabaeus,” 
Handel, as in the ballads, chiefly by 
American composers. 

Miss Lennox made her concert début 
in Washington on this occasion and won 
immediate favor. She was especially 
effective in her Scotch songs and in 
Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers.” She has a 
voice of sweetness, which she handled 
artistically. Rodney Saylor made an 
excellent accompanist for both singers. 

Owing to the recent death of Frank 
Norris Jones, a meeting of the directors 
of the Washington College of Music was 
held, at which the following officers 
were elected: President, C. E. Chris- 
tiani; vice-president, Edgar T. Paul, 
and secretary-treasurer, W. W. Delano. 

A new choral society has been organ- 
ized to be known as the Polymnia Choral 
Society, composed of 100 women’s voices, 
and the Apollo Glee Club of sixteen male 
voices. The organization is under the 
direction of Otto T. Simon and will give 
its first concert under the auspices of 
the War Camp Community Service on 
March 25. 

Margaret Cummings Rabold of New 
York, dramatic soprano, was heard in 
an artistic program before an apprecia- 
tive audience recently and made a favor- 
able impression. 

Lieut. Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
of Camp Humphreys, Va., local bass, 
was granted a leave to be soloist at the 
recent concert of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony. He has also been permitted to 
resume his former duties as soloist at 
All Souls’ Church, necessitating weekly 
visit to Washington. 

Among the local artists who have con- 
tributed to the musical programs at the 
Arts Club are Edyth Marmion Brosius, 
harpist; Helen Gerrer, violinist; Mabel 
Linton, pianist. Ww. &. 





KANSAS MUSICIANS’ CONTEST 





New Officers Named by Federation at 
Annual Convention 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., March 1.—In the 
amateur contest held Wednesday eve- 
ning in connection with the convention 
of the Kansas State Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Mary Schwartz’ Hall, of 
Hutchinson, won the piano contest and 
Terry Ferrell, of Wichita, won the vio- 
lin contest. As a winner of the Kansas 
Federation contest Mrs. Hall will rep- 
resent the Federation in a district con- 
test to be held later at some point in Kan- 
sas. Mrs. Hall studied piano at Drake 
University and afterward taught in Iowa 
State College. 

Federation officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, Mrs. 
Kansas City, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. J. A. Clarke, 
Topeka. 

Second Vice-President, Edward 
Yaggy, Hutchinson. 

Third Vice-President, Miss Tilda Han- 
son, Hiawatha. 

Secretary, Mrs. C. B. Ise, Coffeyville. 

Treasurer, Mrs. W. R. Drake, Fort 
Scott. | «| 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Harden 
Howard, Kansas City, Kan. 


RAY YARNELL. 


William J. Logan, 


Mrs. 





Lancaster Applauds Bauer 


LANCASTER, PA., March 1.—Harold 
Bauer made his first appearance here 
when he played at the Fulton Opera 
House on Feb. 25, in place of Leopold 
Godowsky, who was unable to keep his 
engagement because of illness. The 
“Keltic” Sonata of MacDowell was in- 
terpreted in fine manner, and a group of 
eighteenth century melodies especially 
delighted local music-lovers. The re- 
mainder of the program comprised the 
Nocturne in F Sharp and Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor by Chopin; “Air de Ballet,” 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, and _ Liszt’s Thir- 
teenth Rhapsodie. I. C. B. 


LOS ANGELES FLOCKS 
TOSAN CARLO OPERA 


Capacity Audiences Welcome All 
Performances—Anna Case Is 
Admired in Recital 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 1.—The 
San Carlo Opera Company is adding 
Los Angeles to its long list of conquests 
this week at the Majestic Theater. This 
is the first opera that Los Angeles has 
had for many months and the pent up 


interest in music has showed itself in 
the attendance. So far every perform- 
ance has been sold out, even in the face 
of that unusual Los Angeles event—rain. 

The company opened with “Madama 
Butterfly,” with Haro Onuki in the title 
role. Miss Onuki, formerly Marian 
Onick, was at one time a pupil at the 
Egan School of Drama in this city. She 
gave a pleasing performance. Her 
pretty mannerisms delighted the house. 

Owing to the indisposition of Queena 
Mario, “Carmen” was substituted at the 
last moment for the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” on Wednesday afternoon. The 
casts of “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 
were particularly interesting, including 
Elizabeth Amsden as Santuzza, Manuel 
Salazar as Canio and Antola as Tonio. 

During the two weeks here the com- 
pany offers fifteen operas, with the 
prospect of the entire season being en- 
tirely sold out. The excellent orchestra, 
under the baton of Conductor Merola, 
is highly complimented. Fortune Gallo 
is not leading the orchestra here, but 
is content to watch the cash-box over- 
flow. 

Anna Case was the principal solo at- 
traction in Los Angeles this week, sing- 
ing at Trinity Auditorium in the Phil- 
harmonic Course to an audience that 
filled the house. 

Miss Case’s program offered but one 
number that showed her operatic abil- 
ities, the “Depuis le Jour” aria from 
“Louise.” The rest of the program was 
made up of songs of various nation- 
alities. The audience was much pleased 
with Miss Case’s delightful appearance, 
as well as with her musical, though not 
large, voice. She has the distinction of 
drawing one of the largest audiences of 
the present season in Los Angeles. 

Charles Gilbert Spross tempered his 
accompaniments to Miss Case’s voice 
with the finest nicety of judgment and 
was Satisfied to stay in the musical 
background. W. F. G. 








TACOMA MUSICAL EVENTS 





Ladies’ Club Presents Works of Local 
Composer 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 24.—An artists’ 
program presented at the regular con- 
cert of the Ladies’ Musical Club on Feb. 
18 attracted a large audience. The ap- 
pearance of John J. Blackmore, well- 
known local composer-pianist, was the 
leading feature, and his playing of his 
own compositions, Leschetizky and Cho- 
pin numbers, and the Verdi-Liszt “Rigo- 
letto” Fantasie was received with appre- 
ciation. Mrs. Florence Scott Beeler, con- 
tralto, delighted with her singing of 
“The Road to Kinsay” and “When Love 
Is Gone,” two compositions by Mrs. 
Daisy Wood Hildreth of Seattle. 

The first of the annual series of con- 
certs given under the auspices of the 
First Circle for the Woman’s Fund 
Benefit at the Congregational Church, 
on Feb. 24, was in charge of Mrs. Frank 
Dyer. The event marked the initial ap- 
pearance of the Lewis Military Quartet, 
an organization recruited from _profes- 
sional singers at Camp Lewis, who have 
recently received their discharge. The 
quartet was assisted by Dr. Judson 
Mathew, musical director of Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Seattle. The 
personnel of the quartet, which is now 
on tour of the Pacific Coast, is James 
Haupt, first tenor; Constant Sigrist, sec- 
ond tenor; J. Sherman Schoonmaker, 
baritone, and Oswald Olson, basso. 

A recital given on Feb. 21 in the audi- 





torium of the Burton High Scho 
sented Viola Wasterlain, talented 
violinist of the Tacoma Wasterlai: 
servatory of Music, assisted by 
Jenkins, pianist. 

A new organ was dedicated to 1 
listed men of the congregation w 
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elaborate musical service at Im 

Presbyterian Church on Sunday j 

23. A. W | 
Bruce Emmet, the Baltimore 


has recently given a number of « , : 
in Atlantic City with such success ;¢)., 
he is planning to give anothe , ‘ 
shortly, taking the Keith Theater n 
for the occasion. 
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SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS FROM THE ALLIANCE 








IENEVER a movement is started, if it represents ideas and also ideals 
which are already in the minds of the more progressive, it is 


tly acclaimed and immediately receives a certain amount of en- 


pro 
jorsement and support. Then, as time goes on, the organization faces a 
long period of education, struggle, the meeting of objections, some fair, 


any unfair, till finally, if those who have it in hand at the start have 


| ficient energy, pluck and the necessary means, the movement assumes 


-oncrete form and is established for all time. 
(uring the period of education even some of those who first acclaimed 
vent, and others who hesitate as to whether they should join it or not 


e« naturally very apt to ask: What definite results are being obtained? 


' \nd here many people are inclined perhaps unconsciously to be unjust in 
c 


believing that great and important aims such as those the Alliance has in 


view can be realized almost offhand. They have no idea of the amount of 
' «ime. work and money involved in “‘putting it over,’’ as it is called. 


lLlowever, within the last few months the Alliance has been able, 


‘through its work and influence, to show very definitely not alone that its 


purposes are worthy but that they are practical, some of them at least, in 
the line of accomplishment. 

lhrough the Alliance the movement for the establishment of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts has already been started in Washington, where it has taken 
hold precisely in the circles where it is absolutely necessary for it to have 
support. These are not merely social, musical, artistic circles, but political 
circles. Legislators who have never before thought it worth while to pay 
any attention to such matters are lending an ear and listening with inter- 
est. They are beginning to realize that the musical and artistic interests of 
this country are far beyond what they had any idea of, and that if they get 
into the arena of practical politics they may prove to be a very important 
and, indeed, decisive factor in elections. 

Then, too, the Alliance has been the means of starting a great move- 
ment towards the introduction of music in factories and large industrial 
plants, not alone in the way of concerts, entertainments after the work is 
done, but actually during the working hours, especially where through the 
constant improvement in labor-saving machinery the work of the indi- 
vidual wage earner is becoming more and more monotonous. 

Only recently, in discussing this matter with Mr. Yamada, the Japanese 
musician and composer. who is here, he somewhat astonished me_ by 
saying: 

“We have that already in Japan.”’ 

So that this great and enterprising nation is really ahead of us in realiz- 
ing the force that music can exert in sustaining the morale and the energies 
of factory workers. 

Another movement which can also be credited to the Alliance and 
those connected with it is the erection of a memorial to the soldier dead 
in the shape not of an arch or a statue but of a musical auditorium with vari- 
ous annexes, to make it not only a practical plant instead of an annual deficit, 
but to make it a social as well as a musical center, as the most fitting memo- 
rial that we could make to those who gave their all for the great cause. 
for what more beautiful, what more suggestive, what more human and, 
indeed, humane testimonial could this generation erect to those of “‘our 
boys’ who went over seas to fight for justice and liberty than to have in 
their honor and to perpetuate the memory of their sacrifice a memorial in 
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each town, where joy and happiness, music and song, tell that we appre- 


ciate the peace that they died to give us? 


From all parts of the country, furthermore, come increasing evidence 


that the Alliance and its members are everywhere moving to a greater 


appreciation of music in the various cities where they are located, and that 


this is exercising a most powerful influence even on those educators and 


members of the school boards who are still opposed to the proper intro- 


duction of music into the public school system. 


And finally the Alliance proved a most potent factor in defeating the 


contemplated war tax of 20 per cent on tickets to all musical performances, 


which, had it been enacted, would have almost destroyed our musical 


activities. 


Surely this should be at least some answer to those who ask: ‘What 


practical results are you accomplishing?” 


— 
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President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 





Director Music, Clifton Forge College, 
Joins 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

HENRY J. MILLER, Mus. Bac., 
Director, Music Department, 
Clifton Forge College. 

Clifton Forge, Va., March 4, 1919. 


Should Be Supported by the Entire Music 
Loving Public 

Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. The time has come 
when music should take the place where 
it belongs, and as an essential study for 
every child. Greetings to Mr. Freund 
and good wishes for the success of the 
Musical Alliance, the objects of which 
should be supported by the entire music- 
loving public. 

FREDERIC ELLIS 
North Wales, Pa., March 3, 1919. 


Extends Congratulations 


I enclose check for $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, an organizaticn I am _ honored 
to become a member of. I am heartily in 
sympathy with the ideal ambition of Mr. 
Freund and extend = congratulations. 
Hope every musician and lover of music 
will become a member of this, the great- 
est musical organization for benefiting 
America, American music and American 
musicians. RUSSELL SPRUANCE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 238, 1919. 





Iurthers the Cause of Deserving Ameri- 
can Musicians 


Enclosed please find $1 per P. O. money 
order for membership in the Musical 
Alliance. I am heartily in sympathy 
with its aims and wish to express my 
hearty support and co-operation in any 
movement which furthers the cause of 
deserving American music and musi- 
cians. ELSA M. Haury. 

Claremcnt, Cal., Feb. 27, 1919. 





PLANS FOR MAINE FESTIVAL 


Choral Work Begun by Mr. Chapman— 
All American Works—New Orchestra 


BANGOR, ME., March 1.—The choral 
music selected by William R. Chapman, 
conductor of the Maine Music Festivals, 
consisting largely of compositions by 
American composers, has arrived and 
work has begun in earnest for the 
twenty-third festival. The music 
selected is Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” Victor Herbert’s “The Call to 
I'reedom,” Mabel Daniels’s “Peace with 
a Sword,” George Chadwick’s “Here 
Comes the Flag,” Frederick S. Con- 
verse’s “Under the Stars and Stripes,” 
Alfred Silver’s “Love’s Benediction” 
(arrangement of an _ Irish _ folk-song 
known as “Emer’s Farewell to Cucul- 
lain’), Richard Walthew’s “The Song 
of the Thrush” and Edward German’s 
“Rolling Down to Rio.” Verdi’s 
“Requiem” will be given with soloists, 
chorus and orchestra, in memory of 
those brave soldiers who have given 
their lives in the great war. 

The Bangor Chamber of Commerce, 
which since its reorganization has shown 
itself so willing to co-operate in the pro- 
motion of music in this city and which 
later, at the request of the Eastern 
Maine Music Festival Association, as- 


. riet Fisher 


sumed the management of the associa- 
tion, has formed an orchestra, the mem- 
bers being assembled by Henry F. Drum- 
mond. The orchestra at present is com- 
posed of EKdward Rice, Edward Larsen 
and Harold Hinckley, violins; Adelbert 
W. Sprague, ‘cello; Henry F. Drum- 
mond, oboe; Langdon J. Freese, flute; 
Hall C. Dearborn, horn, and Arthur L. 
Stanhope, bass. The Chamber of Com- 
merce also promoted the very successful 
“Victory Sing” held in the City Hall 
on Thanksgiving afternoon. 

C. Winfield Richmond, the prominent 
pianist and teacher of this city, has 
issued invitations for his annual mid- 
winter series of recitals to be given by 
his classes. tL. 8 


At the meeting of the Professional 
Woman’s League in honor of Mrs. Har- 
Andrew, last month, H. 
Denton Bastow, tenor, was the soloist, 
singing a group of songs, accompanied 
by Frederick W. Vanderpool at the piano. 
Mr. Bastow’s offerings included the Van- 
derpool songs “I Did Not Know” and 
“Values,” Arthur A. Penn’s “Mine Honor 
and My Love” and “They Shall Not 
Pass,” as well as the old English “So 
Sweete Is Shee” and Cimara’s “Storn- 
ello.” He was warmly welcomed and 
obliged to repeat “Values” in response to 
the applause. 
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THE MUSIC OF A NORSEMAN: 
SIBELIUS ms 


By Paul Rosenfeld 


[From the ‘‘New Republic’’] 


28 














THERS have brought the north into 

houses, and there transmitted it to 
music. And their art is dependent on 
the shelter, and, removed from it, dwin- 
dles. But Sibelius has written music 
innocent of roof and enclosure, music 
proper indeed to the vasty open, the 
Finnish heaven under which it grew. 
And could we but carry it out into the 
northern day, we should find it undimin- 
ished, vivid with all its life. For it is 
blood-brother to the wind and_ the 
silence, to the lowering cliffs and the 
spray, to the harsh crying of sea-birds 
and the breath of the fog, and, set amid 
them, would wax, to take new strength 
from the strengths its kin. 

Air blows through the music of Si- 
belius, quickens even the slightest of his 
compositions. There are certain of his 
songs, certain of his orchestral sketches, 


that would be virtueless enough were it 
not for the windy freshness that per- 


vades them. Out of all his works, even 
out of the most commonplace, there pro- 
ceeds a far and resonant space. Songs 
like “To the Evening,” “Call,” “Autumn 
Sundown,” whatever their ultimate mu- 
sical value, seem actually informed by 
the northern evening, seem to include 
within their very substance the watery 
tints of the sky, the naive fragrance of 
forests and meadows, the tintinabulation 
drifting through the still air of sunset. 


It is as -if Sibelius were so sensible to 
the quality of his native earth that he 
knows precisely in what black and mas- 
sive chord of the piano, say, lies the 
silence of rocks and clouds, precisely 
what manner of resistance between 
chant and piano can make human song 
ring as in the open. But it is in his 
orchestral works, for he is determined 
as an orchestral writer, that he has fixed 
it most successfully. There has been 
no composer, not Brahms in his German 
forest, nor Rameau amid the poplars of 
his silver France, not Borodine on his 
steppes, nor Moussorgsky in his snow- 
covered fields under threatening skies, 
whose music gives back the colors and 
forms and odors of his native land more 
persistently. The orchestral composi- 
tions of Sibelius seem to have passed 
over black torrents and desolate moor- 
lands, through pallid sunlight and grim 
primeval forests, and become drenched 
with them. The instrumentation is all 
wet grays and blacks, relieved only by 
bits of brightness wan and elusive as 
the northern summer, frostily green as 
the polar lights. The works are full of 
the gnawing of bassoons and the bleak- 
ness of the English horn, full of shatter- 
ing trombones and screaming violins, 
full of the sinister rolling drums, the 
menacing reverberation of cymbals, the 
icy glittering of harps. 
ideas of those of the compositions that 
are finely realized recall the ruggedness 
and hardiness and starkness of things 
that persist in the Finnish winter. The 
rhythms seem to approach the wild un- 
numbered rhythms of the forest and the 
wind and the flickering sunlight. Music 
has forever been a movement “up to 
nature,” and Schénberg’s motto is but 
the precision of a motive that has gov- 
erned all composers. But Sibelius has 
written music that seems to come as the 
very answer to the call, and to be the 
north indeed. 

Such a discovery of nature was neces- 
sarily a part of his self-revelation. For 
Sibelius is essentially the Norseman. 
For all his personal accomplishment, his 
cultural position, he is still the Finnish 
peasant, preserving intact within him- 
self the racial inheritance. Other mu- 
sicians, having found life still a grim 


The musical * 


brief welter of bloody combats and the 
straining of high unyielding hearts and 
the falling of sure unalienable doom, 
have fancied themselves the successors 
of the Scalds, and dreamt themselves 
within the gray primeval north. But, 
in the presence of Sibelius, they seem 
only too evidently men of a gentler, later 
generation. Beside his, their music ap- 
pears swathed in romantic glamour. For 
there are times when he comes into the 
cencert room like some man of a former 
age, like some spare knotted barbarian 
from the world of the sagas. There are 
times when he comes amongst us like 
one who might quite conceivably have 
been comrade to pelted warriors who 
fought with clubs and hammers, like one 
who might have beaten out a rude mu- 
sic by black-smoking hearthsides quite 
readily as made tone-poems for the mod- 
ern concert room. And his music, with 
its viking blows and wild crying accents, 
its harsh and uncouth speech, sets us 
without circumstance in that sunken 
world, sets us in the very midst of the 
stark men and grave savage women for 
whom the sagas were made, so that we 
can see them in all their hurtling 
strength and rank barbarity, can well- 
nigh touch them with the fingers of our 
hands. And it is for the reason that 
Sibelius is so fundamentally a man as 
combat with the north has made him 
that vision of his native earth alone 
could bring him rich self-consciousness. 
For his individuality is but the shape of 
soul given his race by its century-long 
adjustment. It is the north that has 
given him his profound experience. Its 
rhythms have distinguished him. Its 
color, and the color of his spirit, are 
twin. And so he turns toward it as to 
a mirror. Like that of the hero of his 
tone-poem, his life is a long journey 
toward Finland. Contact with Finnish 
earth gives him back into his own hands. 
It is the north, the wind and the moor- 
land and the sea, that gathers the frag- 
ments of his broken soul, and makes 
him whole again. 


It was with the sanction of a people 
that Sibelius came to his task. For cen- 
turies before his birth the race that 
bore him had lain prone upon its in- 
clement coasts. But now a new vigor 
was germinating within it. Youth had 
overtaken it once more, and filled it with 
the desire of independence. Chained to 
the Russian Empire, it was reaching out 
toward all that could give it the strength 
to persist and endure, toward all that 
could give it knowledge of its proper 
soul. And so Sibelius, in the search for 
the expression of his own personality, 
so much at one with that of his fellows, 
was traveling in the common way. The 
word that he was seeking, the word that 
should bring fulfilment to his proper 
soul, was deeply needed by his fellows. 
Inarticulate thousands, unaware though 
they were of his existence, awaited his 
work, wanted the sustenance it could 
give. And, certainly, the sense of the 
needfulness of his work, the sense of 
the large value set upon his best and 
purest attainments by life itself, must 
have been with Sibelius always, must 
have supplied him with a powerful in- 
centive and made enormously for his 
achievements. He must have felt all 
the surge of the race driving him. He 
must have had continually the marvel- 
ous stimulus of feeling about him, for 
all the night and the cold, the forms of 
comrades straining toward a single lofty 
goal, felt himself one of an army of 
marching men. This folk, far in its 
past, had imagined the figure of a hero- 
poet, Vainemunden, and placed in his 
hands an instrument “shaped out of very 
sorrow,” and attributed magical power 
to his song. And Sibelius, bowed over 
his music-paper, must have felt the 
the dream stir within him, must have 
felt incarnate within himself, however 
incompletely, that mysterious image, 
and so proceeded with his work ever- 


lastingly assured that all he actually ac- 
complished woke from out of the heart 
of a people, and responded to its im- 
memorial need. 

A Singularly Uneven Composer 

Out of such an impulse his art has 
come. No doubt, some of it is not the 
response entirely worthy of so high a 
stimulus. Few modern composers of 
eminence are as singularly uneven as 
Sibelius. Moods like that which moth- 
ered the amiable elegance of the “Valse 
Triste” and that which produced the 
hard and naked essentiality of the 
Fourth Symphony are almost foreign to 
one another. The creative power itself 
is extraordinarily fitful in him. It is as 
if, for all his physical robustness, he has 
not quite the spiritual indefatigability 
of the major artist. He has not that in- 
ventive heat that permits the composer 
of indisputably the first rank to realize 
himself unflaggingly in all his indepen- 
dence and intensity. Too often Sibelius’s 
own personality is cluttered and muffled 
by those of other men. No doubt, every 
creative artist passes through a period 
of submission to alien faiths. But in 
Sibelius there appear to exist two dis- 
tinct personalities, the one strong and 
independent, the other timid and uninven- 
tive, who dominate him alternately. 
Even some of the music contemporane- 
ous with the magnificent Fourth Sym- 
phony is curiously ineffectual and point- 
less. True, the color, the air and tone 
of the north are never entirely absent 
from his work. His songs invariably 
recapture, sometimes almost miracu- 
lously, the dark and mourning accents of 
the Scandinavian folk-song. For all the 
modernity of medium they are simple 
and sober. Moreover, in those of his 
compositions that approach _ banality 
most closely, there is a certain saving 
hardiness and virility and honesty. Un- 
like his neighbor, Grieg, he is never 
mincing and meretricious. We never 
find him languishing in a pretty boudoir. 
He is always out under the sky. It is 
only that he is not always free and re- 
sourceful and deeply self-critical. Even 
through the bold and rugged and splen- 
did Violin Concerto there flit at moments 
the shadows of Beethoven and Wagner 
and Tchaikovsky. The first theme of 
the quartet, ““Voces Intimae,” resembles 
not a little a certain theme in “Boris.” 
The close of “Nightride” and “Sunrise” 
is watered Brahms and watered Strauss. 
And there are phrases in his tone-poem 
that commence with all his proper rhyth- 
mic ardor and then suddenly degener- 
ate. There are moments when his har- 
monic sense, generally keen and true, 
abandons him completely. And even 
works like the “Finlandia” and “Kar- 
elia” overtures, for all their generosity 
of intention, for all their suggestion of 
peasant voices lifted in song, disappoint 
because of the substitution of a popular 
lyricism, a certain easy sweetness, for 
the high poetry one might have ex- 
pected. 

And yet, one has but to turn to the 
symphonies of Sibelius to encounter mu- 
sic of another intensity, and gauge the 
richness of response that at times it is 
given him to make. It is as if the very 
dignity and grandeur of the medium it- 
self sets him free. Just as the form 
of the concerto seems to have given his 
sense of the violin a play apparently de- 
nied it by the smaller mediums, so these 
larger orchestral forms seem to have 
liberated his imagination, his orchestral 
genius, and made him poet of his folk 
indeed. His personal quality, spread 
more thinly in his songs and tone-poems, 
is essentialized and developed in these 
other works. The symphonies them- 
selves are in a sense the stages of the 
essentialization. In the first of them 
his language emerges, to a degree im- 
parting its unmistakable coloration to 
a matter perhaps not entirely distin- 
guished. There is a looseness and lush- 
ness, a romanticism and balladry, in the 
work, that is not quite characteristic. 
Still, the honesty, the grimness and sav- 
agery and lack of sensuality, are Si- 
belius’s own. The adagio is steeped in 
his proper pathos, the pathos of brief, 
bland summers, of light that falls for 
a moment gentle and mellow, and then 
dies away. The crying finale is full of 
the tragedy of northern nature. And 
in the Second Symphony the indepen- 
dence is complete. The orchestra is 
handled individually, sparingly, and with 
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perfect point. Often the 
sound singly, or by twos and t 
What had been but half realized 

earlier work is distinct and imp: 
in this. It is as if Sibelius had 
upon himself, and so been able 

his work of all superfluity and 

sion. And, curiously, through spe 
his own language in all its home 
and peasant flavor, he seems to 
moved more closely to his land. 
work, his “Pastoral” Symphony, f 
its absolute and formal characte 
flects a landscape. It is full of 
sounds, of cattle and “saeters,” of 
bered houses and sparse nature. 
through it there glances a pale 

escent sunlight, and through it 

sounds the burden of a lowly trag 


The Fourth Symphony 


But it is only with his Fourth 
phony, dubbed “futuristic” becau 
the unusual boldness and pithiness 
style, the absence of a general to 
the independence of the orch 
voices, that Sibelius’s gift attains 
lute expression. There are « 
works that are touchstones, and 


apparent what is original and vir! 


in all the rest of the labors of 
creator, and give his_ personali 
unique and irrefragable position. 
Fourth Symphony of Sibelius is s| 
composition. It is a very synthe: 
all his work, the reduction to its sin 
and most positive terms of a thing 
has been in him since first he beg 
write, and that received heretofore 
fragmentary and indecisive expre 
In its very form it is essence. 
ture is all bone. 
to a biting terseness. The colori: 
the refinement of all his color; 
rhythms have a freedom toward | 


Sibelius’s rhythms have always as) re. 
the mournful melody of the aday 
All his lif 


well-nigh archetypical. 


instru) 


The st: 
The style is sharpened 


belius had been searching for the | 


of the music, desiring to speak with its 


authority, and concentrate the sou 
tragedy of a people into a singl 
eternal moment. All his life lh: 





been seeking the prophetic gestures \ 


which this work is full. 





For the s m- 


phony is like a summary and a conclu 


sion, it carries us into some high place 
before which the life of man is spread 


out and made apparent. The 
movements are the four planes 
solidify a single concept. 
us in a grim forest solitude, out in 
great unlimited loneliness, 
sombre sky. There is movement, 


max, a single cry of passion and desjair, 


and then, only the soughing of 
through hoary branches. The sch 
the flickering of mad watery life, « 


tastic whipping dance, a sudden sinister 


conclusion. In the adagio, a 


The first s 


beneath 


lament struggles upward, seems to ) 


through some vast inert mass, to pier 
to a momentary height and _ largeness 
And throug! 


the finale, there quivers an illusory !1 


and then sinks, broken. 


The movement is the march, the 0: 


ing rush of vast formless hordes, 
passage of unnamed millions that su 


for an instant with their cries and 
ners, and vanish into nothingness. 
possible that Sibelius will creat: 


other work similarly naked and int: 
For in this 


More definitive it cannot be. 
it was given him to make his mon 


TSE 


me! 


and sign, to find the language of « pe’- 
ple, and with the divine knowledve 


the seer to cry to all the world. “T! 
our life!” 





APPLAUD MARYLAND CHORUS 


Henry Ward Pearson’s Forces 
Concert in Frederick 
FREDERICK, Mp., March 10.—Th: 


erty Chorus, Henry Ward Pearso! 
ductor, assisted by Margaret Cu! 


Rebold, soprano, of the Peabody Co's 


atory of Music; Lewis Knock, 


Cornelia Bjorlee, violinist, and the ! 


Give 


College Glee Club gave a concert i 


Seminary Hall, Feb. 25. This w 
first concert given under the a' 
of the Women’s Section of the Ma 
Council of Defense. The pr 
opened with the “Star-Spangled 
ner” and closed with “America 
chorus singing compositions by 
wick, Fay Foster, Elgar, Roeck: 
Matthews. Miss Bjorlee was he: 
Wieniawski’s “Legend,” while 
Rebold sang the Bizet aria and 
by Gretchaninoff and Whiting. 
Cowling was the able accompanist 
concert was given to a capacity 
and was a thoroughly artistic suc 
The Hood College Glee Club, of 
Mr. Pearson is also the director, 
for its annual ten days’ trip on 
26, appearing as far west as Pitt 
and returning home with dates 
larger cities of central Pennsylv: 
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licated and quite an unpleasant 

to discuss for various reasons, 
for is a subject which involves in- 
‘ gratitude, in- 
trigue, jealousy, 
spite and finan- 
cial schemes, and 
is consequently a 
disagreeable one. 
I will talk over 
the matter in a 
general way, as 
it would be im- 
possible to go 
into all kinds of 
details such as 
personalities, 
preferences, dip- 
lomatic manipu- 
lations of pupils, 
friends, teachers, 


AS ‘GER’S training is a rather com- 





A. Buzzl-Peccia, Well- 


Known Singing etc., which are 
Teacher and Com- connected with 
poser 


the honest or dis- 
honest propaganda in praising or depre- 
cating a vocal teacher, giving him all the 
credit or all the blame, and which gen- 
erally prevents the truth coming out. 

To begin with, the training of a pupil 
is often accomplished through the work 
of a single teacher, in other cases by 
means of several instructors, and his or 
her success is very often realized by 
what we call “a streak of good luck,” 
and then again through stage experi- 
ence, which is the best master of all. It 
is a very easy matter to know who is 
the teacher of a bad pupil, but very dif- 
ficult to know the teacher of a successful 
ine, especially if the teacher happens to 
be a modest artist, quite unknown— 
some musician who lives in the country, 


Assigning Credit for Singer’s 
Success, Hardest of Problems 
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or far from the artistic center of “mu- 
sical business.”’ 


Dividing the Credit 


Then there is the contrast of feeling 
between the artist and the teacher. The 
artist hates to give credit to the teacher 
for his success, while the teacher claims 
the credit for everything the artist is 
doing. A great many times the singer 
really does not know to whom to give 
the credit, for he has passed through the 
hands of so many. 

The principal trouble of that com- 
mercial, “To be or not to be the teacher,” 
comes from the fact (quite strange in- 
deed) that instead of it being the pupil 
who needs the endorsement of what he 
calls his great master, it is the great 
master who needs the endorsement of 
the pupil. Singers have, in general very 
changeable minds about their instruc- 
tors, so that the indorsement depends en- 
tirely on the artistic or friendly mood of 
the singer—unless there are facts which 
cannot be denied or subjected to an 


artist’s temperamental changes. One may- 


say that while there are singers who dis- 
like to give credit to their teachers, 
there are others who give all the credit 
at the time to each of the teachers they 
have studied with, even for a few les- 
sons, calling each one of them “the only 
wonderful master.” 

Singers do that very often during 
their study—and also when on the stage. 
When they give out their precious 
memoirs, where the capital “I’’ comes in 
at every two words, the name of the 
teacher gets in only by a mistake of the 
printer, or when the teacher has such a 
big reputation that it can flatter the 
vanity of the pupil. Some simple people 
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call it a case of ingratitude, but is it not 


only human? The natural evolution of 
the parvenu; the nouveau riche who so 
gladly forgets his past and feels uncom- 


fortable when he meets in_ society 
(where he is boasting and is called a 
“‘wonder”) the modest man who gave 


the money to help him along when he 
was a beggar and gave him the chance 


to start in that business which made 
him a millionaire. It is the same feel- 
ing that people have, even the most 


honest, when they see a creditor of an 
old unpaid debt (a debt that they have 
entirely forgotten) they always con- 
sider the creditor an old bother. 

So far, this concerns the pupil; then 
come the claims of the teachers, which 
are not always perfect examples of cor- 
rectness, professional friendship and 
pure truth. The teacher through whose 
hands the vocal student usually passes 
during his study and his career are of 
four kinds—the discoverer, the blank, 
the real master and the unavoidable im- 
prover. 

The discoverers of a successful singer 
are numberless: friends, who have pre- 
dicted their great success; the teacher 
who gave the first lessons, during a time 
the date of which has been lost. Also 
managers who discovered the same 
singer they had refused before he was a 
success. All those people claim the first 
credit—the credit of the discoverer. 


The “Blank” 


The blank is the teacher who had the 
pupil under his guidance for some time 
and could do nothing—just one, two or 
more years lost—and that was all. But 
nevertheless he puts in his claim for the 
foundation of the method, which devel- 
oped the pupil’s capabilities—later on!! 
The blanks whom the _ pupil passes 
through during the period of his study 
are many, until at last he finds the one 
who understands him and develops him 
into an artist. Of course, much depends 
on the quality of voice and musical 
talent of the pupil; but the pupil had 
the very same voice and talent when 
studying with the others—and could not 
accomplish anything. 

As for the teacher who did the real 
work, he does not need so many state- 
ments as witnesses. Strange as it seems, 
the truth comes out in spite of all the 
diplomatic or artistic distortions of the 
real fact. Everyone knows the fact that 
that singer couldn’t sing at all or was 
so badly trained that he had to start all 
over again and that after studying with 
the real teacher he sang well, was en- 
gaged, scored a splendid success before 
the public, in opera or concert, or both, 
etc. In short, everyone knows that be- 
fore going to the teacher this singer was 
an artistic nobody, and when he came 
out of the school which made him an 
artistic somebody, he was a success. All 
other considerations, in giving to the 
teacher more or less credit, are post- 
humous personal views, sometimes due 
to some reasons that have nothing to do 
with vocal art; but the fact always 
comes out in one way or another. Some 
people may be deceived by a false propa- 








ganda, but one cannot deceive the great 
percentage of the public which forms 
the reputation of an artist. 

Then comes the unavoidable improver, 
who usually comes after the success of 
a pupil. It is he who claims what we 
might call the super-artistic credit, the 
“finishing touch,” which is often merely 
the dusting off of a statue already com- 
pleted. There are two kinds of im- 
provers, the “technical” and the “ar- 
tistic.” The technical is the one who 
pronounces himself a master of all the 
vocal organs, the expert manipulator of 
the larynx, palate, lungs, chest, cheeks 
lips, nasal cavities, resonating boxes or 
a specialist on chest, head, rib falsetto 
and whispering tones. He always finds 
something wrong with the placement, 
direction, support, control, inhalation, 
exhalation and sustaining of the breath. 
The artistic improver is a super-artist, 
who finds that every artist sings very 
badly and needs a touch of his artistic 
finesse—often that finesse is so subtle 
that nobody can hear it!! We know that 
no one is letter perfect, that there is 
always room for improvement—especial- 
ly for singers whose voices and minds 
are subjected to constant and rather 
queer changes. In fact, there are cele>ri- 
ties, stars of the first magnitude, who 
go to some teacher as a beginner to cor- 
rect some of their real or imaginary 
faults. Imagination has so much to do 
with it! For instance, there are singers 
who are delighted with some kind of bad 
tones which everyone finds simply hor- 
rible. Others who lost the charm of a 
really beautiful quality and freedom of 
voice and are delighted with some choked 
false tones or a disgraceful, painful 
emission. They do not understand that 
sometimes the good public stands for 
those bad tones or some other faults for 
the sake of some other artistic quality 
of the singer, or through the respect of 
the artist’s reputation, which reputation 
is about 75 per cent in the tolerance of 
the public. The same public and critics 
would harshly criticize a singer of mod- 
erate reputation if he had the same 
vocal or artistic faults as a great star. 
But the singer believes in good faith 
that the public is delighted with those 
bad tones, as much as he is himself, and 
nobody dares to tell the singer about it, 
because he would consider anyone an 
enemy who did not find him perfect. 

There are many cases of those imag- 
inary improvements—especially among 
pupils. Some of them remind me of the 
case of the husband who called at the 
hospital to see his sick wife. The first 
time he called the nurse said that he 
could not see his wife, but she was im- 
proving. He got the same answer every 
time he called. She was always improv- 
ing. The last time he called, the nurse 
said he would not be able to see his 
wife any more for she had passed 
away! The poor husbdnd was broken- 
hearted. A friend of his asked what was 
the trouble. He replied: “My poor wife 
is dead!” “That is really too bad,” said 
the friend. “And of what did she die?” 
“Oh! She died of Improvement.” 

Of course, singers do not die of vocal 
improvement, but———!!!! 











WEIDIG LEADS FAREWELL 
PROGRAM IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Guest Conductor Wins Ovation After 
His Latest Work Is Played— 
Claire Peteler the Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 27.—The 
popular concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, 
marked the final appearance of Adolf 
Weidig as guest conductor. A feature of 
the program was the presentation of Mr. 
Weidig’s Concert Overture, in I Major, 
Op. 65, dedicated to Emil Oberhoffer and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
The demonstration which followed the 
performance of this number was a real 
ovation. The overture is Mr. Weidig’s 
latest work. It is full of contrasting 
themes and is melodiously attractive and 
very colorful. There were vigor, grace, 
fluency and coherence in a performance 
which held not one dull moment. Minne- 
apolis should conpratulate itself on the 
circumstances which gave the premiere to 
it instead of to Chicago, where the com- 
poser had been invited to conduct the 
number at a pair of regular Chicago 
Symphony concerts. 

A charming Mozart Serenade for 
string orchestra followed, and a “Gon- 
doliera” by Saar and an “Air de Ballet” 
by Pitt (for solo violin and string or- 
chestra) were other pleasing numbers. 
Contrast came with Percy Grainger’s 
“Shepherd’s Hey.” This number was 
repeated. Victor Herbert’s “American 
Fantasy” was the final offering. 

Claire Lillian Peteler, soprano, was the 
soloist. Her pleasant quality of voice 
and distinct enunciation won her forgive- 


ness for constant use of portamento in a 
monotonous delivery of the aria, “Con- 
nais-tu le pays” from Thomas’s “Mignon” 
and “Lieti Signor,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots.” “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” and Brahms’s “Lullaby” were used 
as encores. 
F. L. C. B. 


Horace Whitehouse Gives Organ Recital 
at Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


DELAWARE, OHIO, March 2.—Horace 
Whitehouse, director of the College of 
Music at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
gave an admirable organ recital in Kum- 
ler Memorial Chapel at Western College. 
Oxford, Ohio, on Feb. 15. His program 
included Bach’s Chorale, Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor and Pietro A. Yon’s 
Prelude-Pastorale. 
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[EpiTor’s Note: The following ad- 
dress was delivered at the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, held in St. Louis, 
by Arthur Bostwick, head of the St. 
Louis Public Library, who has devoted 
much time and attention to the question 
of the spreading of musical knowledge 
and appreciation through the agency of 
the music department of the library ] 


A very large proportion of the books 
in a public library are properly in- 
tended for those who will 1ead them 
for their own delectation, enjoying and 
appreciating and profiting personally by 
what they read. A much smaller pro- 
portion are books for study and re- 
search. A still smaller number are dra- 
matic or other selections intended pri- 
marily for recitation or declamation. 
So in selecting my music I would acquire 
chiefly selections for reading. I do not 
mean elementary reading—one does not 
limit his language books to primers. I 
should buy works of all grades of diffi- 
culty, but I should have always in mind 
the primary use of these for sight-read- 
ing. Comparatively few would be pieces 
written solely for display—to dazzle the 
hearer or to show off technique. Few 
would be pieces whose interest is chiefly 
-historical or academic. I do not say that 
I should exclude either of these kinds, 
but I certainly should not include them 


in greater degree than I should include 
analogous material in buying ordinary 
bcoks. Bear in mind also that I am 
speaking of an ordinary public library 
of average size, not of a_ university 
library nor of that of a music school; 
nor a public library so large that it may 
properly have some of the functions of 
both of these. 

Just as it is a conspicuous duty of 
the library to raise and maintain the 
level of literary taste in its community 
and to keep this fact in mind in the selec- 
tion of its books, so it is the business of 
its musical collection to raise and main- 
tain the level of musical taste. . ; 

Art is primarily a matter of the 
heart and not of the head, of the feel- 
ings and not of the intellect, and that 
the feelings are trained by personal ex- 
perience, not by study. One cannot 
learn to appreciate a poem or a picture 
or a piece of music by examining it his- 
torically or structurally, only by ex- 
periencing it and others like it again 
and again, and also by experiencing in 
life the emotions that the art is intended 
to arouse. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that knowledge of history and tech- 
nique is not interesting and valuable. It 
is highly interesting to know the recipe 
for the pie and to watch the cook make 
it, but this does not affect the taste. 

Knowledge obtained by study does af- 
fect ability to reproduce or create. One 
must know how the pie is made before 
he can make one himself, One cannot 
write a poem or paint a picture or com- 
pose a song without preliminary study. 
This should be understood, but it is out- 
side the pale of our present discussion, 
which relates to the chief purpose of the 
music collection in a library and to its 
chief uses. My contention, to repeat, 
is that it.is related to musical art pre- 
cisely as the purpose of the book collec- 
tion is related to the art of litera- 
ture. . 


How Understanding Can Be Promoted 
The means by which the librarian can 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS AN AGENCY FOR 
%§ THE POPULARIZATION OF MUSIC % | 


Fertile Suggestions Presented by Arthur Bostwick in Paper Read at Convention of Music 
Teachers’ National Association—Sight-Reading the Open Sesame to Musical Under- 
standing—Librarian Should Seek to Promote Freedom of Musical Expression and Knowl- 
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tion Should Consist Chiefly of Works of General Interest — Phonograph Records and 
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advance the cause of music were thus in- 
dicated by Mr. Bostwick: 

First, he should try to influence the 
growth of musical appreciation through 
the home, so that all the children in a 
family shall come to understand and use 
musical language as they do the lan- 
guage of the spoken word. 

Secondly, he should try to influence the 
schools so that they shall teach the read- 
ing of musical notation as thoroughly 
as they do the reading of the printed 
word, and to persuade teachers of music 
really to teach music and not simply the 
art of performing on some musical in- 
strument. 

Thirdly, he should point out to his 
musical clients that music may be read 
“to oneself,” just as language can, and 
encourage them to try it, beginning with 
easy examples. Note that reading to 
oneself can be done only by those who 
already know how to read aloud and only 
by practice. There is no way in which 
it can be taught. 

Fourthly, he should have in his library 
a selection of music picked out to a great 
extent to further the ends outlined 
above. Much of it should be for read- 
ers, not for performers. His lists should 
be made for readers and the comments 
on individual titles should be for read- 
ers. Moreover, they should at present 
be such as will help the beginner, for a 
very large proportion of our musical 
readers are beginners, although they 
may be in the anomalous position of the 
reader who knows and appreciates his 
subject-matter very thoroughly, while 
he can read about it only hesitatingly 
and haltingly. Imagine a well informed 
and intelligent student of history who 
has completely forgotten how to read, 
owing to some concussion of the brain, 
which has not impaired his knowledge 
in any other way, and you have the situ- 
ation of many music-lovers. 

There were doubtless poets before the 
invention of alphabets, and one may 
appreciate a symphony concert without 
knowing his musical alphabet or being 
able to use it, but we are accustomed 
now to considering thorough ability to 
read as a prerequisite to the acquire- 
ment of a general education, and I do 
not see why as complete an ability to 
read music should not be a prerequisite 
for such a musical education as all per- 
sons ought to possess. 

The analogy between the reading of 
music and that of language is very close, 
as we have seen, and we may be largely 
guided by it, but there is one respect in 
which it fails. Musie and poetry may 
both be bad in the sense that they are 
ugly, of faulty construction, or trivial. 
But poetry may also be bad because it 
conveys a bad moral lesson or causes 
one to accept what is false. I cannot see 
that it is possible for music to do this, 
except by association. A tune that has 
always been associated with improper 
words may in time come to be considered 
as itself improper, but there can be 
nothing objectionable about the music 
in itself. Again, music may be im- 
properly used. Anyone would say that 
a largo in a minor key was out of place 
at a wedding, or a jig at a funeral. 
Association may have, but does not nec- 
essarily have, anything to do with this; 
but here again the music in itself is not 
objectionable. This simplifies the selec- 
tion of music for a library, for it ex- 
cludes at the outset almost all the prob- 
lems of censorship. Music is rejected 
usually for negative reasons—because it 
is not worth buying; not for any active 
evil influence that it is likely to exert. 


Records and Pianola Rolls 
This question comes up especially in 











connection with certain adjuncts to a 
music collection, pianola rolls and phono- 
graph records. These are both of great 
aid in assisting the public to understand 
the language of music, which they must 
do before they learn to read it. They 
may be profitably used, of course, in con- 
nection with reading, and yet the pleas- 
ure of following a piano-player or a 
phonograph with the printed score seems 
to be known to few. Every library must 
judge for itself whether it can afford 
to put money into these adjuncts, but 
in most cases it is unnecessary to do 
so, since it is easy to get the rolls and 
records by donation. In doing this at 
my own library I have been struck with 
the trivial or so-called “popular” char- 
acter of the rolls received. I am told 
also that those who borrow them (and 
they have gone out “like hot cakes’’) 
are largely persons who have not visited 
the library before. I believe that this 
sort of music is popular, not because it 
is trivial or “trashy,” but because it is 
easy to understand. There is some mu- 
sic that is both good and easy—easy to 
understand and easy to read. Schu- 
mann’s “Album for the Young” will oc- 
cur to anyone as an instance. The com- 
positions of Ludwig Schytte are more 
modern examples. But the general im- 
pression that good music is difficult both 
to read and appreciate—is, in fact, 
“high-brow”’—and that easy music is 
always trivial and poor, is a deduction, 
I am afraid, from experience. It is cer- 
tainly not in the nature of things. How- 
ever, so long as we want easy music, 
both to hear and to read, and a good 
deal of it is trashy, I can see nothing 
to do but to use the trashy music. With 
the music rolls, triviality is all we have 
to object to—the ceaseless repetition of 
elementary phrases and harmonies. We 
must remember, however, that these are 
not boresome to the beginner. It takes 
a good deal of repetition to make one 
tired of a musical phrase. And there 
is absolutely no question of active bad- 
ness here—only of worthlessness. 
When we come to phonograph records, 
however, we encounter something differ- 
ent. So far as these are purely musical, 
what has been said of the music rolls 
applies to them also, but many of them 
are vocal, and the words are often far 
below library standard. When a record 
is rejected for its words, the music, of 
course, must go with it, although as 
music it may be quite unexceptionable. 


Practical Questions 


The location of the music collection 
is affected by the purpose for which it 
is maintained. A collection for scholars 
alone should certainly be in a separate 
room, with an expert custodian. But 





popular musical taste, the matter 
on another aspect. A person who 
to the library for the purpose of y 
the music room will find it, no ; 
where it may be, but the reade 
needs to have his attention calle, 
or in whose case it must compe 
use with other books, will never 
Going back to our analogy with g¢ 
literature, we may note that w 
librarian wishes to promote the c 
tion of some special class of lite 
or call attention to some particula 
or books, the last thing he would 
of doing would be to set them ap 
a special room. What he does is t 
them conspicuously in the mos 
quented spot in his library. 

This is, of course, only one gs 
the question. No one can brows: 
collection of books unless he know 
to read, and so long as music-r 
cannot read ‘“‘to themselves,” the r: 
of instrumental pieces cannot bs 
without the aid of the actual instru 
Even when one can read music to jj. 
self well enough to pick out wh:' hyp 
wants, it may aid him to be able to pe 
form the piece on the instrumen’ fy, 
which it was written. Now the mos: fre. 
quented spot in the library, where 
ommend that the music collection <),)| 
be displayed, is not the place for a pia: 
or for its use. This must necessar 
in a separate room. 

These are not, however, absolute 
reconcileable requirements. It is no 
necessary that the music and the instru. 
ment should be in the same rsom. 4 
sound-proof or a distantly located 
for the instruments may be used by 
who wish to perform pieces before s: 
ing them, even if no music at a!! 
shelved in the room. This room shou! 
preferably be as near as possible to th 
music shelves, and if it is it must 
course be sound-proof. . ‘ 

I am a believer in the mission of 
music. The public library can do no 
more helpful thing to our modern life 
than to assist the public to understand 
and love it. . . In the multifarious 
mission of the public library, as we 
Americans see it, surely the populariza- 
tion of good music is to assume no un- 
important place. 





Making Notable Record on 
Transcontinental Tour 


Bonnet 


The transcontinental tour of Josep 
Bonnet has proved that an organ vil 
tuoso can command the same attentio! 
and audiences as do the leading pian- 
ists, violinists and vocalists. Mr. bon- 
net’s present tour is booked solid to Sa: 
Francisco and during his trip across 
the country he has played to capacity 
houses, with return engagements (e- 
manded in nearly every instance. In 
Ann Arbor 5000 heard his program; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 2500. In Chicag 
one of the most distinguished audiences 
of the season assembled and Kimba: 
Hall was completely sold out. 

Mr. Bonnet will remain in California 
three weeks, filling many engagements 
and then opens his Southern tour in F! 
Paso, Tex., March 25, proceeding to Ne 
Orleans and the North. 





Musicales to Be Given: at the Commodort 


R. E. Johnston has announced that th 
first concert of the Pershing Squat 
Series of Musicales will be given in th 
grand ballroom of the Commodore Hiote: 
on the evening of April 2. The artists 
who will appear at the Musicales at 














when we regard the collection as a means Mary Garden, Enrico Caruso, Misché 
of popularizing music and of improving Elman and Arthur Rubinstein. 
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qlli-Curci and Garden Dominate the Week 
of Campanini’s Philadelphia Invasion 
Two Divas Reign in Donizetti and Massenet Operas—Quaker City Displays Small Interest in 


Chicagoans’ Novelties, but Flocks to Old Favorites—4000 Applaud Metropolitan’s Presen- 
tation of “‘Lucia’’—Ornstein Presents Own Works at Stokowski Concert 
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By H. T. CRAVEN ceptions need 
Philadelphia, March 10, 1919. 
om 7 S of ecstasy and gloom sounded 


x rnately within the camp of the 


q Opera Company pitched for a 
ampagn of seven performances in 
4 phia last week. Rumors that the 
BAcademy of Music was sold out for the 
q oved flamboyant. It was Amelita 
[alli-Curci in whom the public was 
Bhiefly interested. Her operatic début 
ere il “Lucia” on Tuesday night was 
registered aS a triumph of signal brill- 
Hancy. Her Rosina in “The Barber of 
Reville” exerted a similar sensational 
appeal. The popularity of the Mary 


Garden “Thais,” firmly established dur- 
ing the Hammerstein ascendancy, was 
»mphasized anew in the great audience 


hich attended the lyric actress’s presen- 
ation of the Alexandrine courtesan on 
Friday night. It is probable that the 
fnancial success of these three perform- 


»nces counterbalanced the measure of 
oss sustained at the four other operatic 
exhibits. Compensation was assuredly 
heeded for the patronage, for Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday nights and the 
aturday matinée was not what it should 
have been. The popular explanation of 
is indifference has been twofold. In the 
frst place, it is recognized that the Phila- 
felphia public is somewhat easily swayed 
yy sensationalism and that its zeal for 
brt for art’s sake is not any too discrimi- 
jating or keen. 

Social convention is a strong factor of 
support for the regular Metropolitan sea- 
on of opera and for the Philadelphia 
rchestra’s offerings. Tradition could 
hot be summoned in aid of Mr. Campa- 

venture. The visit was experi- 

rental, and in this city experiments 
bften have to be metamorphosed into cus- 
oms before they prove remunerative. 

3ut if the temperamental attributes 
of the local public are occasionally exas- 
erating, it is but fair to relieve the 

isical clientele of the entire onus of 
Diame. Criticisms of the repertory were 
frequent and in some instances justified. 
Ronsiderable managerial resentment was 

deli over the meager attendance for 
Cleopatre,” which opened the brief sea- 
fon. While the producers admitted, 
When pressed, that this work is in the 
ain futile and inane, insistence was 
made that this fact was undisclosed be- 
ore the performance was given and that 
eally lively opera-goers should have 
iven the novelty the benefit of the doubt 
i turned out in force. 
Such reasoning is in two _ respects 
ault Philadelphians are chronically 
Mary of novelties, and if this attitude is 
yet realized by impresarios, their per- 
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sharpening. Mr. Gatti 
should certainly know the situation by 
this time, and with his “Trovatores”’, his 
“Cavallerias” and his “Butterflys” there 
is sound evidence that he is latterly 
awake to Philadelphia’s predilections. It 
is not flattering to our amour propre to 
admit this condition of artistic torpor, 
yet facts are unhappily facts. 

Several months ago when Mr. Campa- 
nini’s advance guard came to town to 
make preliminary arrangements for the 
season the writer was asked his opinion 
concerning the most lucrative repertory. 
“Avoid novelties,’ he urged. “Give us 
plenty of Galli-Curci—she is the popu- 
lar sensation—and bring Mary Garden 
back in the rédles in which she is known 
here.” No special acumen was required 
in order to offer such advice. It was 
simply an unromantic acknowledgment 
of existing conditions. Would that they 
were otherwise, but they are not! The 
proof of the operatic pudding is the gate 
receipts. 

They demonstrated last week that aged 
offerings like “Lucia” and the “Barber,” 
with Galli-Curci in the cast, were potent 
magnets and that Miss Garden in a 
familiar part was an asset of drawing 
power. For this reason it seems logical 
to assume that revivals of “The Juggler” 
or “Louise” would have been financially 
successful and that Galli-Curci in some 
operatic “war-horse”—say “Traviata” or 
“Rigoletto”—would have been rewarded 
with packed houses. 


Cold to “Cleopatre” 


The “Cleopatre” performance was still 
further handicapped by indifference to 
the fact that Philadelphians are not un- 
aware of what goes on in New York. 
The Manhattan dailies have a good many 
readers in this city. Discounting Mr. 
Finck, whose Massenet bias is adamant, 
virtually all the New York reviews of 
“Cleopatre” were flatly unfavorable. 
There were influential musical circles in 
which this fact was perfectly well known. 
Popular opinion is a subtle current, but 
potent. That “Cleopatre” was not good 
was pretty generally realized here before 
the curtain rose on Monday night. Was 
it not just a trifle unreasonable for the 
Chicago management to expect Philadel- 
phia to be entirely ingenuous concerning 
easily available reports? 

As a result, therefore, of circumstances 
which should have been obvious, the in- 
augural of Mr. Campanini’s season was 
of a most dispiriting nature. The house 
was not only small but dismally unre- 
sponsive. The electric vitality of Miss 
Garden’s “‘vampire,” her grace of pos- 
ture and the vividness of her footlight 
beauty were insufficient to counteract the 
inadequacies of a vapid score and the 
utter silliness of a puerile libretto. The 
present writer is not one who dismisses 
Jules Massenet with contempt. The tal- 
ent that evoked “Manon,” “Werther,” 
“The Juggler,” even “Thais,” is of a per- 
vasive and compelling charm that in- 





spires respect. But in “Cleopatre” a 
master hand is palpably feeble. 


A Galli-Curci Triumph 


“Lucia” on the following night utterly 
dispelled the atmosphere. Whatever 
meaning the old Donizetti opera may 
convey to modern ears, the full measure 
of it was disclosed in a stirring and 
sense-quickening presentation. Never 
since the Academy opened with the “new” 
“Trovatore” in 1857 was its auditorium 
more resplendent that on the occasion 
marking the operatic début here of the 
reigning lyric queen of the day. 

The diva was in lustrous and crystal- 
line voice. There were a few lapses 
from the key, but her tones were dulcet 
and produced with radiant fluency, her 


roulades and cadenzas gleamed and 
sparkled, her “mad” contest with the 
flute was undertaken with captivating 


ease and indisputable artistic charm. 

A prime factor in the accomplishments 
of the evening was Alessandro Dolci, a 
tenor of admirable gifts which he uses 
with taste and sound musical intelligence. 
There were moments in his “Bell’ alma 
innamorata” which have not been more 
beautifully sung by Caruso in his zest- 
ful days of youth. Mr. Dolci is indeed 
a most welcome newcomer in the Ameri- 
can operatic ranks. The pity of it was 
that Mr. Campanini was unable to pre- 
sent him for mre than one performance 
on account of the unfortunate illness of 
Rosa Raisa, who has been his partner 
in so many of the nore dramatic modern 
music dramas. Giacomo Rimini was an 
excellent Enrico, Octave Dua was the 
Arturo, and Alma Peterson, the Alice. 
The entire cast was w 2ll equipped for its 
duties and the Sextet wes sung with re- 
sounding gusto. 

Mr. Campanini, at the conductor’s 
desk, galvanized the score into new life. 
There are few keener tests of musician- 
ship than a score which in its simoplicity 
is apt to beget a kind of supercilious 
disdain. Mr. Campanini, whose treat- 
ment of “Tristan” has few rivals, is at 
the same time completely exempt from 
this kind of musical snobbery. “Lucia” 
may be polyphonically naive, but it is a 
font of sheer melodic inspiration. Mr. 
Campanini recognizes this and the so- 
licitous honesty of his interpretation is 
a lesson to the heedless type of musical 
directors who consider “Lucia” “beneath 
them.” 

“Gismonda”, being a novelty, brought 
another slump, but happily the audience 
present on Wednesday night was far 
from bored. It may be said of Fevrier’s 
score that it is reminiscent of Wagner 
and occasionally Saint-Saéns, but for all 
its imitative and eclectic qualities it is 
seldom dull. Miss Garden gave a per- 
formance of the title part—once such a 
luxuriant emotional vrovince for Fanny 
Davenport and Sarah Bernhardt—that 
was highly effective and melodramatic- 
ally resourceful. Her magnetism has 
seldom been more intense than during 
the three manifestations of her gifts last 





week. The new opera was attractively 
staged, and the supporting cast, which 
included Fontaine, Maguenat, Huberdeau 
and Berat, efficient and well balanced. 

Another Galli-Curci triumph was reg 
istered on Thursday afternoon, when a 
capacity audience delighted in her per- 
formance of Rosina in “The Barber of 
Seville.” In this irresistibly infectious 
work, Mr. Campanini’s company also 
shone with particular brilliancy. The 
interpretation was, in Berlioz’s expres- 
sive phrase, “devilishly lively.” It was 
mirthful, delicious, inexhaustibly gay, a 
veritable gem of musical comedy art in 
its best sense, finely befitting the master- 
piece which it graced. Stracciari, one of 
the best baritones extant, proved a most 
ingratiating and a rich-voiced Figaro; 
Trevisan was a capital Bartolo; Lazzari, 
the Basilio; and Francisco, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, a debonnaire and win- 
ning Almaviva. Mr. Campanini con- 
ducted with superb authority. 

The diva herself was far better in the 
Rossini score than in the spectacular 
interpolations which called forth such 
torrents of applause. Her impersonation 
was arch and spirited and she entered 
into the burlesque spirit of the “Buona 
Sera” and the “Zitti Zitti’” with the most 
engaging vocal and dramatic witchery. 
The “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah”’, in- 
troduced into the Lesson Scene proved 
a rather stilted mechanical display, while 
in the “Home, Sweet Home” encore her 
tones wandered far, far away from the 
dominant. 


Garden as “Thais” 


, 


The packed house which heard “Thiis’ 
on Friday night was rewarded by a 
Garden impersonation of conquering dra- 
matic power, by a score of at times really 
cogent beauty, and bv a libretto which is 
undoubtedly one of the best in opera. 
There were moments, moreover, when 
Miss Garden sang with clear tonal elo- 
quence, notably in the dulcet desert duet. 
She is wont to regale her audiences with 
similar surprises in ‘Louise,’ which it is 
certainly folly on Mr. Campanini’s part 
to drop from his repertory. It is gener- 
ally acknowledged that Mr. Gatti would 
present this modern masterpiece, if he 
possessed the right material. How fatu- 
ous, then, for the Chicago company to 
neglect its opportunity, when Mary Gar- 
den is under contract! 

Baklanoff as A thanel effaced no memo- 
ries of the remarkable Maurice Renaud, 
but the Russian baritone sang with reso- 
nance and freedom and gave a competent 
if not a brilliant dramatic performance. 
John O’Sullivan seemed a somewhat bad- 
ly cast Nicias. Huberdeau, a most re- 
liable artist, adorned his old réle of the 
Cenobite father, and the other subsidiary 
parts were all satisfactorily taken. 
Charlier conducted forcefully as he had 
done also in the nugatory “Cleopatre.” 


A Notable “Romeo et Juliette” 


If the public had forgotten, as it pre- 
sumably had, judging by the slim audi- 
ence, how touching and appealing Gou- 
nod’s old “Romeo et Juliette’? could be 
when suitably presented, the truth was 
disclosed in the most moving perform- 
ance of that work given in the Academy 
on Saturday afternoon, with Yvonne 
Gall and John O’Sullivan in the leading 
roles. Miss Gall, a coloratura artist with 
a sterling dramatic instinct, performed 
the unusual feat of acting the tragic 
daughter of the Capulets as well as sing- 
ing it most excellently. In her hands 
the opera, old-fashioned though it be, 
took on almost the complexion of a music 
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play. The last operatic Juliette re- 
vealed here was Geraldine Farrar’s on 
the occasion of her Philadelphia début 
about a decade ago. Miss Gall’s art on 
Saturday was far more convincing than 
that of her last predecessor in the part 
here. Disappointing at first, O’Sullivan 
acquired power as the lyric tragedy pro- 
ceeded. He was duly romantic in the 
lovely garden scene and effective in the 





finale. Huberdeau was the F’réere Lau- 
rent, Bouillez a sonorous Capulet and 


Maguenat a dashing Mercutio, winning 
deserved laurels in the “Queen Mab.” 
Charlier directed the orchestra. 

It was unfortunate that the poorest 
house of the mixed week of triumph and 
defeat greeted little Tamaki Miura in her 
exceedingly flavorful creation of “Mad- 
ama Butterfly” on Thursday evening. 
Once again bad judgment in the compila- 
tion of the repertory was evidenced, for 
although Puccini’s opera is exceedingly 
popular, no cognizance seemed to have 
been taken of the fact that “Madama 
Butterfly” was sung here very recently 
by the Metropolitan troupe. The good 
cast which Mr. Campanini presented in- 
cluded Forrest Lamont, who was in ex- 
cellent voice, as Pinkerton; the capable 
baritone, Bouillez, who was the Consul, 
and Irene Pavloska, the Suzuki. Polacco 
conducted in workmanlike style. 


Gatti Presents “Lucia” 


The Metropolitan’s weekly offering, 
given on the same night as the Galli- 
Curci “Lucia,” was “Il Trovatore.” Ven- 
erable operas assuredly achieved a hit 
on that lively Tuesday, for the great 
auditorium at Broad and Poplar streets 
was filled by nearly 4000 persons. Alto- 
gether some seven thousand people paid 
tribute to the melodists, Verdi and Don- 
izetti, on that evening. Mr. Gatti had 
sent over one of his most effective casts, 
which included Crimi as Manrico, Claudia 
Muzio as Leonora, De Luca as the Count 
Di Luna, and Margaret Matzenauer as 
Azucena. The presentation was refresh- 


ingly spirited, Crimi scoring of course 
in the “Di Quella Pira,” De Luca pleas- 
ing emphatically with “Il Balen,” and 





extracting the 
musical. melo- 
and the gipsy 


Matzenauer 
from the 
Leonora 


Muzio and 
utmost value 
dramatics of 
mother. 

Mr. Stokowski submitted a _ well-pro- 
portioned program, in which the classi- 
cism of Mozart was piquantly countered 
with the arch-modernism of Leo Orn- 
stein at the Academy on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night. The G Minor 
Symphony was delightfully read, the 
“Marche Slave,” the concluding number, 
was tempestuously vivid, the Beethoven 
“Prometheus” Overture, which began the 
bill, had dignity and austere power. Mr. 
Ornstein appeared midway in the pro- 
ceedings, playing, with dashing technical 
expertness and a sound feeling for fa- 
miliar artistic conventions, the extremely 
beautiful and Schumannesque piano con- 
certo of MacDowell in D Minor. 


Then came the anarchic seasoning, Mr. 
Ornstein’s instrumental pieces, “Marche 
Funebre” and “A la Chinoise,’’ both 
most respectfully interpreted by Mr. 
Stokowski. While of them it could not 
be said, “They’re pretty, but are they 
art?” there is no question but that a 
single hearing of them awakened inter- 
est. The appeal of novelty might also 
have been enforced by the incorporation 
of a bowling alley into the array of dis- 
cords. In that these preposterous works 
are singularly realistic they may be said 
to mean something as essays in tonal 
realism. Whether persons who have 
heard them once will have any yearnings 
for their repetition it may be dangerous 
to prognosticate in view of the vagaries 
of contemporary taste currents. And yet 
it does somewhat tax the imagination to 
consider that possibility. 





ZIMBALIST AND JOHN 
POWELL DO SONATA 





Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist. Re- 
cital, Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, 


March 9. Assisting Artist, John 
Powell, Pianist. Accompanist, 
Samuel Chotzinoff. The Pro- 
gram: 


Sonata for Violin and Piano, in 
A Flat, in one movement, John 
Powell; Concerto in D Minor, 
Vieuxtemps; “Hebrew Melody,” 
Achron; “Humoresque,” York 


Bowen; “Doina,” “Danse Napoli- 
taine,”’ Zimbalist; “Sérénade 


99 4 


"chatikovsky; 
Sarasate. 


Mélancholique, 
“Jota Navarra,” 











intimate knowledge than a 
needed _ to 


A more 
single hearing affords is 
assimilate the deep secrets of John 
Powell’s telescoped sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, which Mr. Zimbalist 
played with the co-operation of the com- 





poser last-Sunday afternoon. Vastly in- 
teresting, the work yet seems_ upon 
casual acquaintance somewhat elusive in 
purpose and diffuse. This is not the 
outcome of the unification of movements 
(the formal scheme is allegro moderato, 
presto, andante and tempo primo), but 
rather of a cryptic involution of thought. 
Rather than a sonata in the old or even 
Lisztian sense, the thing is an intensively 
wrought rhapsody, vital yet indetermin- 
ate. Parts of it are of a passionate in- 
trospection, of a mood almost esoteric. 
The reflective element finds highly re- 
lieved contrast in the scherzando pages, 
which are of decisive, negro rhythm and 
melody, in spirit akin to other examples 
of Mr. Powell’s negro music. On the 
other hand, the spirit, though not the 
substance, of Brahms and César Franck 
resides in certain of the more contem- 
plative and impassioned moments. The 
brief andante conveys a poetic tender- 
ness. The whole fabric is of a signal 
polyphonic elaborateness, a driving force 
and continuity of movement. There are 
no superficialities or decorative matter 
in the violin part, which is difficult, 
though not ineffectively balanced with 
the piano. 

The two artists played the sonata de- 
votedly and Mr. Zimbalist entered with 





no less intensity than the comp 
the exposition of this forceful 
mood denotement. There was n 
plause, but even more for the . 
of a more conventional nature. 
balist, in capital form, played th: 
temps Concerto with brilliance 
dignity and charmed in the short 
bers, including two of his own. 
Chotzinoff accompanied with ski 
H. 





Mary Jordan Opens Philadelphi 
of Musicales 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—The 
a series of musicales to be giver 
and Mrs. John Frederick Braun 
day afternoons in March, in thei: 
ful home “Sogno Mio” at Meri 
was given yesterday afternoor 
Jordan, the distinguished Ameri 
tralto, delighted with her voice a 
ant personality. She possesses : 
a beautiful voice but splendid i 
tative ability. From Russian song 
original tongue, to the negro sj 
by Burleigh, is a long way, but M 
dan’s versatile art is adequate. + 
singer with a soul and sings 
straight to the hearts of her 
The other artists who assisted w 
DeGomez, cellist, of the Philadel, 
chestra, John F. Braun, tenor, a: 
Edith Evans Braun, formerly ac: 
ist with Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
accompaniments both at the org 
piano were exceedingly well and 
thetically played. 


McConnell Wins Laur: 
First Western Tour 


Harriet McConnell, the New 
contralto, who has been winning 





Harriet 


on her first Western tour, appea: 


February at Yankton, S. D., in t! 
ist’s course at Yankton College 


scored in her program of Italian, 


lish and French songs, being applauded 
Her accompaniments wer 


to the echo. 


played by Ann Gordon. On Feb. 


was heard in recital at the Presbyte: 
Mo., in 
Her prograr 
included classics by Gluck and Legrenzi, 
modern French songs by Fourdrain ani 


Church in Warrensburg, 
Solomon’s Artist Course. 


iure 


Poldowski, and two groups of Ame! 


songs. Among these were compo 


by Frederick W. Vanderpcol, W. 


Neidlinger, Hallett Gilberté, 


Rhea 


berta, A. Vete, Claude Warford, Ma: 


Zucca and A. Walter Kramer. 
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RACHMANINOFF 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Records His Playing 
EXCLUSIVELY 


FOR 


The AMPICO 


Reproducing Prano 


Hear it at the 


fhnabe 


Warerooms:- Fifth Ave at 59% St. 











At Her Appearance as Soloist with the 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTR \ 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 

at Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 2nd 


‘“‘In the song by Mr. Kramer, a 
admirable. 





LUCY 
GATES 


The Noted American Sop! 


Sang 


SWANS 


by 


in her group of 
orchestra. 


sone¢e> 


the concert 
Tribune” 
March 3, wrote: 


in the New 


New York composer, she was 

one poser, as thorough!) 
Ihe song itself is a beautiful one, i hi m 

. J : » in which melody, har y and 
orchestration, all modern in spirit, reflect 1 : ten 


an exquisite mood in consonanc: 


with the poem and maintain it unfalteringly from beginning to end.”’ 


Mr. Kramer's orchestral score and parts may be had on application to the pub! 


: This song (issued for high and low voices) is published by 
G. RICORDI & CO., 14 East 43rd Street, New York. 


Other prominent artists singing “SWANS” are: 


FLORENCE MACBETH 
(Chicago Opera Association 
FLORENCE OTIS 
HELEN STANLEY 
GRETA TORPADIE 
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IRENE WILLIAMS 
ESTELLE HEARTT DRE) 
ORVILLE HARROLD 
HENRI LA BONTE 











A. Walter Kramer 


H. E. KREHBIEL, reviewins 
York 
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FASCINATE DETROIT 


picture and project only the ideas and 
aims of the composer. The B Flat Minor 
Sonata pulsated with life and emotion 


7 Gal lowitsch Introduces a Native and his conception of the funeral march 
4 Symphonic Work and was one never to be forgotten. One of 
the finest and most satisfying groups 


Interprets Chapin 
tj ROIT, MICH., March 6.—The De- 
D it Symphony Orchestra, with Os- 
brilowitsch conducting, presented 
th subscription program Feb. 27, 


ever heard on the Detroit concert stage 
was the series of twelve preludes which 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch included on his Sun- 
day program. Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, 
local chairman of the Federation of Mus- 
ical Clubs, announces that the winners 


Sih 


i : . . of the recent state contest are Anna 
vith Mme, Helen Stanley as soloist. Mr. Chada, pianist, of Grand Rapids, and 

Iti. Gaby lowitsch presented Horatio Park- Mr. Robert Dieterle, baritone, of Ann 

a o's Northern Ballad,” which received Arbor. 

+< first Detroit hearing on that occasion. On Monday evening, at Arena Audi- 
is comes iteelf be vivian of torium, James E. Devore presented to 
[The comp » local music lovers Merle Alcock, one of 
the lovely themes and the effective the most pleasing contraltos that Detroit 


has welcomed in some time. Mme. AIl- 
cock was securely ensconced in popular 


orchestration won a cordial reception. 
The symphony was Mozart’s “Jupiter,” 


lals done with the utmost precision and at- favor after her first group, which in- 
t- tention to detail, yet suffused with a cluded Haydn’s “She Never Told Her 
S 3 warmth of atmosphere which made it im- Love,” Handel’s ‘“‘Come and Trip It,” 
la mensely popular. The audience, by the and “Ah, Rendimi,” by Rossi. Her per- 
ers way, was the largest of the symphony formance of the Haendel alone would 


M season. One of the most attractive num- have firmly established her as a genuine 


O1 bers heard this year was a suite by artist, while the same might also be said 
[rs Charpentier, “Impressions d’Italie.” Un- of Duparc’s “Le Manoir de Rosamond.” 
val der Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s baton these five Mme. Alcock’s finished art and win- 
Lose excerpts assumed the texture and outline ning personality shone advantageously 
ar of impressionistic pastel sketches, each _ in an “Irish Folk Song” by Foote, “Nelly 
pe individual in style and coloring and each Gray,” and Phillip’s ‘“‘Wake Up,’’ which 

superbly handled. Especial mention closed the program. The outstanding 


feature of the evening, in point of popu- 
larity, was the singing of two “‘Lonesome 
Tunes,” “The Nightingale” and ‘The 
Old Maid’s Song.”” Mme. Alcock added 


should be made of the rich, mellow tone 
and finely finished playing of William 
Eastes, who contributed the viola obbli- 


ork gato. ‘ P 
voll Mme. Stanley was in her best voice several extras. She is a singer of the 
it and most joyous mood on Thursday and type that one hears all too seldom. On 


Wednesday evening, Louis Wolff, assist- 
ant concertmaster of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave a violin recital at 
Temple Beth El, assisted by the newly 
formed Detroit Trio, consisting of Ben- 
detson Netzorg, pianist; Julius Sturm, 
‘cellist, of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 


heightened previous impressions made 
She here. Her singing of “Vissi d’arte e 
ee d'amour,” from Puccini’s “Tosca,” dis- 
played a marked aptitude for discover- 
vere ing the definite meaning of the composer 
she and clearly conveying it to her auditors. 
rial The program was repeated on Satur- 


Irs day afternoon. tra, and Mr. Wolff. 

ran The long and eagerly anticipated The ninth afternoon concert of the 
nzi. Chopin program by Ossip Gabrilowitsch Chamber Music Society was given at the 
and finally became a reality on Sunday after- Hotel Ponchartrain on Monday, an ex- 
ican noon, March 2, in Arcadia Auditorium cellent program being presented by Hen- 
ons before an audience that filled even the ri Matheys, violinist, of the Detroit Sym- 


stage. Of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing phony Orchestra, Jeannette Van Der Vel- 
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Now Under Exclu- 
sive Management 


WINTON AND 
LIVINGSTON, 


Incorporated 


Opera 


Oratorio: 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
NEW YORK 
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On March 4, at the Hotel Statler, the 
Tuesday Musicale held its eighth morn- 
ing concert, the program heing devoted 
to works by American women composers. 
The feature of the morning was a com- 
prehensive talk on women writers by 
Mrs. Harriet Story MacFarlane, inter- 
spersed with songs of Gertrude Ross, 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Mana Zucca and 
others. Margaret Mannebach played 
two compositions by Mana Zucca. Two 
newcomers in the club, Mrs. Fern Work- 
Swartout and Sadye Jacobson, each con- 
tributed a group; Mrs. Swartout three 
piano numbers, a prelude by Florence N. 
Barbour, “The Fairy of the Fountain,” 
by Mr. Beach, and an etude by N. Louise 
Wright, while Miss Jacobson played 


- \ 15, 1919 MUSICAL AMERICA 5] 

3 -_— . . 

4 LEY AND ALCOCK there is little to say, except that he was’ pen-Reaume, pianist; Marion Barkume, _ three violin solos, ‘La Captive,” by Mrs. 

, ST! N at his best. Mr. Gabrilowitsch possesses soprano; Thomas E. Lewis, baritone, Seach, “Coquette” by Ethel Barns, and 

q that rare faculty of being able to com- and Ola Dafoe Eustice and Lucy Cook, “An Old Love Tale” by Gena Brans 
pletely efface himself from the mental accompanists. combe. Mrs. Lillian Lachmann-Silver 


and Sara Weinberg acted as accompan- 
ists. 

The first concert in the new Henry 
Ford Hospital was given recently by the 
Chamber Music. Society, the program be- 
ing presented by Mrs. Harriet Story 
MacFarlane, contralto, and Mr. Ear] 
Morse, violinist. 

Two distinguished visitors in Detroit 
on Monday were M. Alphonse Catherine, 
conductor of the National Opera of 
Paris, and Lieut. Henri Dumoret, of the 
French High Commission, who are tour- 
ing America in the interests of French 
music. They were informally entertained 
by Miss Clara E. Dyar, who arranged a 
meeting with Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

M. Mc. 





PROGRAM OF WORKS 
BY WACHTMEISTER 





Concert of Compositions by Axel 
Raoul Wachtmeister, Under 
Auspices of “St. Erik,” Society 
for Advancement of Swedish 
Music. -Kolian Hall, Evening, 
March 8. Soloists, Gretchen 
Morris, Soprano; Helen  Des- 


mond, Pianist; Robert Maitland, 
Bass; Ilya Bronson, ’Cellist. The 
Program: 

“The Fountain Song” (Chorus 
for Women’s Voices with Accom- 
paniment of Strings, Flute and 
Harp), Gladys Hedberg, Soloist; 
Prelude and Fugue for Two 
Pianos, Helen Desmond and _ the 
Composer; “La Capricieuse,” Ma- 
zurka, Miss Desmond; “Dream 
Song,” “My Heart Is Weary,” 
“Titania,” Gretchen Morris; “The 
Invisible Bride,” “The Last Fur- 
row,” “Love in Autumn,” Robert 
Maitland; “Redowa’”’ (Polish 
Dance), “Solgardspolska” (Swed- 
ish Dance), Ilya Bronson and the 
Composer; “Nightingale Lane,” 
“Winter Night,” “Awake, My Be- 
loved,” Miss Morris; “Kiss” (with 
Accompaniment of Strings), 
“Damophyla” (with Accompani- 
ment of Strings and Harp), “The 
Valley” (with Accompaniment of 
Strings, Flute and Harp), Miss 
Morris; “Taj Mahal” (Chorus for 
Women’s Voices with Accompani- 
ment of Strings, Flute and Harp), 
Mr. Maitland, Soloist. 











For its second concert the “St. Erik” 
Society presented this program entirely 
devoted to Count Wachtmeister’s com- 
positions. And it was an interesting list 
of works that was heard and received 
with favor. In addition to the soloists 
listed the composer had the assistance 
in the performance of his music of eight 
stringed instruments, flute and harp, for 
which combination he has scored some of 
his things delightfully. 

Miss Morris not only sang the group, 
“Nightingale Lane,” “Winter Night” 
and ‘‘Awake, My Beloved,” for which she 
was chosen, but at short notice sang the 
two groups intended for the Swedish 
tenor, Samuel Ljungkvist, who was in- 
disposed. She sang her music with fine 
tonal quality and artistic taste and in 
“The Valley” she won her audience com- 
pletely, making necessary a repetition of 
the song. Difficult songs are those she 
had to sing; she proved herself a very 
worthy artist in what she did with them. 
Admirable, too, was Mr. Bronson’s play- 
ing of the two ’cello pieces, the second 
‘“Solgardspolska,” scoring the hit of the 
evening and being repeated. Mr. Bron- 
son’s performance entitles him to being 
known as one of the best ’cellists before 
the public. Mr. Maitland sang the songs 
assigned him with sturdy quality—a 
quality that makes everything he sings 
so solemn, in fact, much too solemn. 


The choral pieces, “The Fountain 
Song” and “Taj Mahal,” were nicely 
sung by a chorus of some thirty women’s 
voices. The composer conducted these 


himself, as well as the solo songs with 


strings and harp accompaniment. 
Count Wachtmeister’s achievement is 
worthy of serious consideration. Here 
is a Swedish nobleman who has devoted 
himself to music and has accomplished 
much that is fine. He brings to his work 


craftsmanship of a high order (he 
studied with d’Indy in Paris at the 
Schola Cantorum), seriousness of pur- 


pose and high ideals. The songs are, the 
greater number of them, songs that are 
for the musician rather than for the 
layman. Yet such songs as his “Ti- 
tania,” “My Heart Is Weary,” “Night- 
ingale Lane,” “Awake, My Beloved,” and 
“The Valley” ought to be sung on re- 
cital programs everywhere. The Pre- 
lude and Fugue for two piano, in which 
the composer appeared with Helen Des- 
mond, that gifted young pianist, is con- 
vineing testimony of his skill as a con- 
trapuntist. Miss Desmond did her share 
in it admirably and scored also in his 
Mazurka “La _ Capricieuse.”’ In his 
writing for strings, flute and harp in the 
choral pieces and in the solo songs with 
this accompaniment the composer also 
revealed a sense of color that is admir- 
able. He knows what a fine bass is, en- 
joys developing a figure in an accom- 
panying voice and the like. There is in 
his music perhaps less spontaneity than 
in Sjogren. But there is enough in it 
to warrant investigation, a Brahms in- 
fluence at times, an influence that always 
leads to nobility of conception, and but 
little of the modern. Unlike many of his 
fellow Scandinavians, the national note 
is absent, the “Solgardspolska” for ’cello 
alone in the entire program suggesting 
folk-song. A more modest composer 
we have never seen. The applause he 
turned practically entirely to his inter- 
preting artists, only once taking a little 
bow for himself. He deserves many con- 
gratulations on his artistic attainment 
A. W.. K. 


Fred Patton Singing for Wounded Men 


The young bass-baritone, Fred Patton, 
is busy singing these days, devoting time 
to singing for the wounded soldiers 
whenever possible. On Feb. 19 he was 
soloist with the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
at the Hoboken Base Hospital. He sang 
on Sunday evening, March 2, at Base 
Hospital No. 5, formerly the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, with Mary Hissem de Moss 
and Marie Morrisey. Mr. Patton has 
recently made _ successful appearances 
with the Mendelssohn Choir and _ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Toronto on 
Keb. 22, with the New Choral Society, 
under Louis Koemmenich, in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” on Feb. 25, in a big 
patriotic concert in Newark on March 
9 and in a joint-recital with Charles 
Hart, tenor, in AYolian Hall on March 
13. Mr. Patton is booked to sing at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on March 
25 and in Bloomfield, N. J., on April 7 


with Irene Williams, soprano; Emma 
Gilbert, contralto, and Charles Hart, 
tenor. On April 16 and 18 he sings 


Verdi’s “‘Requiem” and “The Messiah” 
in Montreal, on April 28 “Elijah” in 
Halifax and on May 17 at the Newark 
Festival. 





Sorrentino Off on Tour 


Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, 
left New York this week for a number 
of concerts in Pennsylvania, Michigan 
and Ohio. His dates include Altoona, 
Du Bois, Johnstown, Greensburg and 
Windber, Pa.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Akron and Coshocton, Ohio. Mr. Sorren- 
tino returns to New York in April. 





SONATA IN D MAJOR for Violin and Pianoforte 
by ROSSETTER G. COLE 


Price 83.00 Net. 


‘Saint-Saens alone, of all the musicians of France, could have constructed this excellent Sonata by Ros 
setter G. Cole, a musician of whom America may well be proud.’’ Vusical Courier. 
“Mr. Cole’s Sonata is a likable work as natural and fresh as its musicianly manner which one expects 
from a composer of his standing.’’—-MUSICAL AMERICA. 
“The outstanding features of the sonata are its playableness and its bewildering wealth of melody 
Vusic News 

THE ARTHUR FP. SCHMIDT CO. 


St., Boston 


120 Boylston 


For sale by all Music Dealers 
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FRIJSH AND BAUER MELT BOSTONIANS 


Soprano Gives an Engrossing Recital While Pianist Delves Into Ancient Music for His Unique 
Program—Handel and Haydn Society Give Verdi’s Requiem with Rappold, Homer, 


Kingston and Whitehill as Soloists 











— —— — 





OSTON, March 8.—Povla Frijsh was 

welcomed back to Boston, after a 
too-prolonged absence, at her recital 
given under the direction of Wendell H. 
Luce on March 6 at Jordan Hall. An 
unusually interesting and_ diversified 
program could be taken for granted from 
this singer, who is in all respects the 
antithesis of the commonplace. Except 
for two opening airs by Handel, the 
songs were all modern. The songs by 
the Northern composers were sung in the 
original language of the text, either 
Swedish or Norwegian. Some of the 
songs on this program were familiar, al- 
though none were hackneyed, but when 
sung by Mme. Frijsh they were heard 
as if for the first time. 

Harold Bauer gave a piano recital, 
under the direction of Wendell H. Luce, 
Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall. His 
program included MacDowell’s Keltic 
Sonata; a group of eighteenth century 
pieces of Rameau, Scarlatti, Leonardo, 
Leo, Couperin and Dufly; Schumann’s 
Humoreskes and Moussorgsky’s ‘“Pic- 
tures at an Exposition.” This was a 
most enjoyable concert both on account 
of the unconventional and interesting 
program, and the remarkable skill with 
which it was played by Mr. Bauer. 

Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Expo- 
sition” was the most striking feature of 
the concert, for this unique set of pieces 
is rarely found on piano recital pro- 
grams. The music itself is a most re- 
freshing novelty, both in subject and 
treatment. From the Russian march 
which represents the composer walking 
from picture to picture, through all the 
musical representations of the different 
pictures, some realistic and some impres- 
sionistic, the interest of the listener never 
flags. Credit for the effectiveness of this 


music is due not only to Moussorgsky but 
also to Mr. Bauer, without whose re- 
markale interpretative power the pic- 
tures could not have been visualized. Mr. 
Bauer’s playing of the eighteenth cen- 
tury pieces was also distinctive. His per- 
formance was a model for all who would 
play music of this period. The Mac- 
Dowell Sonata and the Schumann Hu- 
moreskes were interpreted with the same 
understanding of their character and the 
same genius in its portrayal. The large 
audience gave Mr. Bauer his due recog- 
nition in close attention and enthusias- 
tic applause. 


Rabaud’s Offerings 


The program of the sixteenth concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in- 
cluded Franck’s symphonic piece from 
“The Redemption,” Saint-Saéns’ “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” Berlioz’s Descriptive 
Symphony, “Royal Hunt and Tempest”’ 
from “Les Troyens,” and Schumann’s 
Second Symphony. There was no soloist. 

French conductors evidently admire 
Franck’s piece from “The Redemption,” 
for M. Messager also gave it a promi- 
nent place on the programs of the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra during its Amer- 
ican tour. In spite of the impressive 
reading given by Mr. Rabaud, however, it 
is difficult to be as enthusiastic about the 
music as is M. D’Indy, who has written 
glowing praises of it, or to believe that 
it is representative of the greater Franck. 
The performance by the orchestra was a 
fine one and elicited the greatest ap- 
plause of the afternoon. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil 
Mollenhauer, conductor, gave the second 
of its three winter concerts last Sunday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. This was 
also the 809th concert given by this 
chorus, which can take credit for its fine 
record. The work chosen for this con- 
cert was Verdi’s Requiem, with chorus, 
orchestra and the following soloists: 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Louise Homer, 


alto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, and Clar- 
ence Whitehill, bass. The capacity au- 
dience proved that there is a public for 
other choral music than the time-worn 
“Messiah,” “Creation,” etc., and gave en- 
thusiastic recognition to the work of all 
the participants. Evidently inspired by 
the quality of the music, all the per- 
formers gave of their best. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer mingled fire and _ finesse, the 
chorus combined force and volume with 
elasticity and sense of rhythm and tone 


color, and the solo singers gave 
parts the necessary dramatic 
without losing the predominant 
and devotional character of the 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, san 
teresting group of songs at th 
meeting of the Harvard Music: 
ciation. An aria from Massenet 
sélidis” was followed by a Ron 
Defosse, “La Petite Lingére” by 
and two of Samuel Endicott’s 
ments of Revolutionary airs. M 
tlefield’s versatility was demonst 
this group, which included such 
different types of music as an 
aria, a sophisticated French a 
and both a gay and a plaintive fo 
“La Petite Lingére” was a tour ¢ 
in diction which proved the 
ability to enunciate rapidly a 
tinctly. Mrs. Littlefield and Ra 
borne also sang duets from M: 
“Cendrillon” and “Le Roi de | 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzan: 
Hadley’s “Bianca.” 





ORATORIO SOCIETY HEARD 
AGAIN IN LOS ANGELES 


John Smallman Conducts Splendid Con- 
cert—Rosenblatt Sings—Orpheus 
Club Has Reunion 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 3.—The Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society, conducted by 
John Smallman, formerly of Boston, 
gave the second concert of the present 
season yesterday afternoon at Temple 
Auditorium. The chorus was accom- 
panied by the Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Henry Schoenefeld, and 
by Frank H. Colby at the big organ. The 
principal choral numbers were the “First 
Walpurgis Night” (Mendelssohn) and 
Gounod’s “Gallia.” The orchestra pro- 
grammed the “Raymond” Overture (A. 
Thomas) and a “Meditation” by Conduc- 
tor Schoenefeld. Clifford Lott was heard 
in “Revenge, Timotheus Cries” (Han- 
del). Other soloists were Harold Proc- 
ter, tenor, and Neva Wiggins, soprano. 
Lorna Gregg is pianist for the society. 

The audience was of large proportions 
and the society gave a good account of 
its study under Mr. Smallman’s baton. 
The society has not always worked un- 
der the most favorable conditions, but 


with the addition of more male 
now that the soldiers are comin; 
it may take the place that it o 
occupy in Los Angeles music. 

Mr. Lott was in excellent voi 
presented his “Revenge” solo with 
priate vigor and dramatic feelin; 
Colby’s certain and sure organ 
paniment was of much value in 
things together. 

Cantor Rosenblatt sang at ‘J 
Auditorium, Feb. 27, to an audiencé 
posed largely of those of his own 
from whom he had a warm recep 

The Orpheus Club had a “hom 


ing’ recently that did not includ 


the absent members, as a numbe: 
are in the service. The Orpheus 
had a membership of 
singers; of these, fifty-three went 
the army and navy, six served i! 


seventy-: 


( 


Y. M. C. A., four went into Governn 


positions and five went into the 
yards. 
came 
Kearney. 
recruited a number of new voices 
kept the organization alive. 


instructor in French at (¢ 


The director, J. P. Dupuy, b 
In spite of all this Mr. Du 


The 


formed the Dupuy Choristers, who vis. 


ited several of the camps to ente 
the boys in concerts. W.F 





Fritz Kreisler 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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RUDOLPH 


SCORES A DISTINCT 














American Pianist 
SUCCESS IN BOSTON 


BOSTON HERALD: 

“He has an_ intellectual 
knowledge of form and structure. He 
gave a compelling performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude, and when extreme 
brilliance was required, as in the Pade- 
rewski Caprice and some of the Brahms- 
Paganini Variations, MR. REUTER’S 
PERFORMANCE WAS MASTERLY.” 


grasp, ‘a 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

“His playing possesses charm, taste, 
color and sound musical feeling. He 
gave the Brahms intermezzi and the 
Chopin group with intimate beauty.” 


CHICAGO EXAMINER: 
“Rudolph Reuter at once captivated 
his listeners with his brilliant playing. 
His virile touch, clarity, and his 
brilliant technique earned a salvo of ap- 
plause, and later, in his second group, 
he displayed his mastery of the modern 
piano literature His playing was a 
treat.’’ 


BOSTON GLOBE, Feb. 16, 1919: 
‘Rudolph Reuter walked to the stage 
of Jordan Hall yesterday and began to 
play. It does not take long to estimate 
a man’s inventory as an artist with re- 
gard.to that instrument. BUT ONCE 
BEFORE IN TEN YEARS HAS A MAN 
COME UNKNOWN TO OUR LOCAL, 
CONCERT HALLS AND MADE SUCH 


A PROFOUND, SERIOUS, AND COM- HE 
OF CONSUMMATE SKILL.” 


MANDING IMPRESSION. There are 
many misguided souls whom some 
soothsayer has cruelly tricked into re- 
vealing their destiny to be indissolubly 
linked to the piano. Mr. Reuter 
is inherently, instinctively a pianist. He 
denotes in his playing a sense of the 
instrument, a sympathy with its weak- 
nesses, an understanding of its secrets, 
of its sources of beauty. Beyond re- 
markable precision, vividity and virility 
as a technician, beyond a practicable 
knowledge of how to make variety in 
touch carry to the back of the house, 
beyond knowing also that one big value 
or tone color is enough for the ear at 
one time, Mr. Reuter is an imaginative, 
recreating interpreter. He knows the 
value of the pause, the broadened curve 
in delivering a phrase, and while he con- 
stantly adapts or extends the literal 
directions of the composer, by the re- 
eonstructive, as it were, improvisational] 
qualities of his playing in general, there 
is proportion, symmetry and heightened 
beauty. NO SUCH PERFORMANCE 
OF BRAHMS’ VARIATIONS ON 
PAGANINI’'S AIR IS RECALLED 
FROM ANYONE, in illuminating, vital- 
izing yariety. Each of them, for once, 
was a characterizing miniature, and 
the last came too soon. The group of 
Chopin and Brahms declared a _ poetic 
mind LET MR. REUTER COME 
AGAIN.” 


MASON @ HAMLIN PIANO USED 
Exclusive Management 


was splendid. 
brilliance of his technique nor his tem- 
peramental fire that made a deep im- 
pression; it was the manner in which he 
became a vital 
THE 
EFFECT.”’ 


REUTER 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 

“He plays with an ease and fluency 
which make a sure show of his mastery 
of technique. 
gained emotions that flew fast and free 


In the Liszt Mr. Reuter 


IS UNDOUBTEDLY A PLAYER 


CHICAGO INTER OCEAN: 


‘Mr. 
introduced 
favorably, and the applause he received 
was well deserved. 
nique, gifted in the playing of ensemble 
music, 
an excellent impression.” 


virtuosity 
most 


undeniable 
Concerto 


Reuter’s 
Dohnanyi'’s 


Brilliant as to tech- 
made 


versatile, resourceful, he 


MINNEAPOLIS DAILY NEWS: 


His playing of the piano part 
It was not so much thi 


part of the ensemble 


PLAYING WAS ELECTRIC IN 
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PppANROSCH FORCES IN 
| VICTORY FESTIVAL 


Or .orio Society and New York 
mphony Orchestra, Conductor, 
alter Damrosch. Concert, Car- 
vie Hall, Evening, March 7. 
sisting Artists, Olive Kline, 
yprano; Emma Roberts; Con- 
ilto; Lambert Murphy, Tenor; 
-thur Middleton, Bass. The 
rogram: 
ymn, “The Son of God Goes 

Forth to War,’ Cutler, Sung by 
‘horus of the Oratorio Society 
Vew York and the Audience; 

from “The Messiah,’ Haniel, 
ur Middleton; Duet fro 
ael in Egypt,” Hundei, tiie 

Entire Male Choir of the Oratorio 
ety of New York; Double Cho- 

, “Miriam: s Song of Triwmph,” 

Olive Kline, Lambert Murphy and 

the ( "horus oj rie pada Sue lety 

of New York; Symphonic Poem, 

‘The Battle of the Huns,” Lin a 
chestra of the Symphony Society 

of New York and the Chorus of 

Oratorio Society of New 

York; “Peace Hymn of the Re- 

public,’ Walter Damrosch, Sung 

hy the Chorus of the Oratorio 

Society and the Audience; The 

“Dead March” from “Saul,” Han- 

del, Orchestra of the Symphony 

Society of New York; Chorus from 

“Judas Maccabaeus,” Handel, Olive 

Kline, Emma Roberts and the Cho- 

st rus of the Oratorio Society of New 

Clu York; From the “Manila Te 

ignt Deum,” Walter Damrosch, Olive 

nt Kline, Emma _ Roberts, Lambert 

Murphy, Arthur Middleton and the 

Chorus of the Oratorio Society of 

New York. 




















Walter Damrosch, the Oratorio So- 
ty, the New York Symphony Orches- 
. tra and a very considerable congrega- 
tair tion—beg pardon, audience—celebrated 
last’ November’s victory and the peace 
that has not yet arrived on Friday 
evening of last week. This week they 
were scheduled to rejoice over that ex- 
— cellent but greatly abused institution, 
a the Brotherhood of Man. An account 
of the last-named proceeding will be 
given in this place at a later date. The 

| first instalment of glorification took the 
| shape of a very miscelluneous program 
| made up in part of very great music 
I and in other of mediocre. The cere- 
| monies were thorough'y enjoyed and the 
pervasive atmosphere of almost family 
intimacy disarmed criticism. The ‘“Star- 
i Spangled Banner” did not open the func- 
! tion—that distinction went to “Amer- 
| lca,” Ww hich musically is the better of the 
two, an} } a somewhat mod- 
ified i it closed it. The audience 
| stood and sang “America” together with 
| 
| 





| the chorus. It sang also several verses 
of the hymn, “The Sen of God Goes 
F orth to War,” after Mir. Damrosch, 


.cher-wise, had desi znated the par- 
ilar stanzas he wanted given. Later 
a cranial to its feet for the conduc- 
tors setting of Henry Van Dyke’s 
“Peace Hymn of the Republic” and 
after the orchestra had taught it the 
tune, lifted up its voice and joined in. 
And presently the “Dead March” from 
Saul” and the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
! 4s it concludes Mr. Damrosch’s “Manila 
IH € Deum,” got it out of its seats again. 
In all, the listeners stood as much as 
they sat and did a fair share of vocal 
elebrating. 

\ mere chronicle of the program’s do- 
'€s should suffice for such a joyous occa- 
\rthur Middleton opened the seri- 
| ‘US business of the evening with a fine 
&rformance of “Why Do the Nations?” 
hen followed more Handel—the duet 
‘basses from “Israel in Egypt,” “The 
s a Man of War” and “Miriam’s 
| “ong of Triumph.” Mr. Damrosch as- 
‘nec the duet to the whole male chorus. 
‘bitrary multiplication is always a 

It was tried by the Bach Choir 
os hlehem some years ago without 
“cces. in the B Minor Mass. However, 
_ © Sclety sang with great enthusiasm 

an ek. Mr. Damrosch may not be 
nently a choral conductor, but 
the leaders of the Oratorio So- 
recent years ever awakened it to 
= he has. These “Israel” ensembles 
une h stupendous, massive things as 
P'ovoke inquiry why the oratorio is 
pe, iven to-day. 
. Kline and Lambert Murphy sang 
I... .¢,8olo parts in “Miriam’s Song.” 

d ‘iss Kline, abetted by Emma Rob- 
-Operated with the chorus in “See 
quering Hero Comes,” while with 


t 















erts 





the 








Messrs. Murphy and Middleton they 
sang in two numbers from the “Te 
Deum” that Mr. Damrosch wrote twenty 
years ago to honor Dewey’s victory. It 
is not great or original music, but a 
great deal better in its way than the 
conductor’s new ‘Peace Hymn,” at the 
close of which Mr. Van Dyke stood up 
in his box to shout three times, “Thank 
you, Walter.” 

The only orchestral number besides 
the “Dead March” was Liszt’s “Battle 
cf the Huns.” Liszt’s Huns were com- 
paratively gentle folk. Mr. Damrosch 
tried to enhance the effect of the “Crux 
Fidelis” hymn, which symbolizes the 
Christian forces, by allowing the chorus 
to sing it to its mediaeval Latin text. 
The effect achieved thereby, while im- 
posing, went wide of the composer’s in- 
tention. mam. 2. F. 


DAMROSCH OFFERS 
A UNIQUE PROGRAM 





New York Symphony Society, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Conductor. Con- 
cert, Kolian Hall, Afternoon, 
March 9. Soloists, Winifred 
Christie, Pianist; Samuel Miller, 
Trumpeter; Sascha Jacobsen, 
Violinist. The Program: 
Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” Men- 

delssohn; “Romeo and_ Juliet” 

Overture - Fantasy, Tchaikovsky; 


Septet, Saint-Saéns; Concerto in 
G Minor, Bruch; “Perpetual Mo- 
tion,” “Roses from the South,” 


Johann Strauss. 











One of the most unusual and delight- 
ful of the many programs that Walter 
Damrosch’s artistic skill in that line has 
devised this season delighted his hearers 
at the fifteenth of the Sunday afternoon 
performances of the Symphony Society 
on March 9. The conventional and the 
rare blended with a result most pleas- 


ing, when the Mendelssohn “Fingal’s 
Cave,” restfully lovely, and the Tchai- 


kovsky “Romeo and Juliet” Fantasy, ro- 
mantic, passionate, stormy, both read 
with breadth and skill, were followed by 
the Saint-Saéns Septet for trumpet, 
string orchestra and piano. Rhythmic- 
ally effective, and brilliant in its seven- 
teenth century mode, it plainly delighted 
the audience, Winifred Christie’s excel- 
lent performance of the piano portions 
and Samuel Miller’s skilled work with 
the trumpet contributing to an excellent 
ensemble. 

Sascha Jacobsen earned new com- 
mendation in his playing of the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto. A notable beauty of 
tone, a technically excellent method, with 
finish and repose that many might envy 
him, and with a sound musicianship un- 
derlying the whole, such work deserved 
the enthusiasm which it received. 

Two charming numbers by the unwith- 
ered Strauss of a flowery beauty long 
remembered by the older hearers and a 
discovery of delight to the younger ones 
rounded out the afternoon’s pleasure 
with that touch of the light and gay 
toward which more and more plainly 
turns the nerve-tired public. So long as 
there are such compositions left in a 
world flooded with noise and nonsense, 
and since there are conductors wise 
enough to produce them occasionally for 
our need, one may remark with Dr. 
Munyon that yet there is hope. C. P. 





Cadman, French Band and Quartets Give 
San Diego an Active Week 


SAN DieGo, CAL., March 1.—Foremost 
among the concerts given last week was 


the third artist program of the Amphion 
Club, given by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, composer-pianist, and John Small- 
man, baritone. The Isis Theater was 
filled to overflowing and both artists 
were well received. 

The French Army Band, Capt. Fer- 
nand Pollain, conductor, appeared at the 
Spreckles Theater on Thursday evening. 
These soldier musicians gave a delightful 
program. The soloists were Georges 
Truc, pianist, and Alexander Debruille, 
violinist. 

On Saturday a concert was given by 
the G Clef Quartet under the direction of 
Mrs. Maurice D. Hesse. 

A delightful program was given by the 


‘Mollenhauer String Quartet, assisted by 


Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, pianist, and 
Mrs. Grace Carpenter, soprano. This 
was the final Sunday afternoon program 
of the Mollenhauer series. 














Caruso and His Aides Sing 
1 for 5,000 in Ann Arbor 

















Left to Right: 


Charles A. Sink, Manager; F. C. Coppicus, Caruso’s Manager; Salvatore 
Fucito, Pianist; Elias Breeskin, Violinist; Enrico Caruso; 


Nina Morgana, Soprano; 


Dr. F. W. Kelsey, President of the University School of Music 


March 8.— 
by Nina 
with Sal- 
Van Grove, ac- 


i ‘eg ARBOR, MICH., 
Enrico Caruso, assisted 
Morgana and Elias Breeskin, 
vatore Fucito and Isaac 
companists, gave a concert in Hill Audi- 
torium, March 3, before an audience of 
more than 5000. In addition to filling 
every seat, a large number of standing- 
room tickets had to be sold in order to 
accommodate the throngs for the occa- 
sion. Several special trains brought 
hundreds of music lovers from Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Lansing, Jackson, Ypsi- 
lanti and other cities, and the world’s 
greatest tenor received an ovation which 
will undoubtedly be long remembered by 
him, accustomed as he is to the plaudits 
of his many admirers. 

With his assisting artists and his per- 
sonal manager, F. C. Coppicus, and other 
persons, he reached Ann Arbor late in 
the afternoon and spent several hours 
visiting the university. He was particu- 
larly impressed with the auditorium in 
which he was to appear, and could hardly 


realize that so splendid a structure could 
exist so far from the great Eastern 
cities. In the evening when he found the 
auditorium packed with enthusiastic ad- 
mirers his wonder was the greater. 

A well-built program showed him at 
his best, Miss Morgana and Mr. Bree- 
skin also scoring triumphs. In addition 
to the numbers set, Caruso was very gen- 
erous in his encores, and after his first 
aria appeared three times as follows: 
“Povera Pulcinella (Buzzi-Peccia), 
“Pour un Baiser” (Tosti), “Mattinata” 
(Leoncavallo) ; after his second aria he 
was obliged to return for four numbers, 
choosing for the last song a new work 
entitled “To You Alone,” which had been 
written the previous week by his able ac- 
companist, Salvatore Fucito, singing it 
for the first time in Ann Arbor. 

After his final number he again ap- 
peared in three encores, and the program 
was closed with a splendid rendition of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” in which he 
was joined by Miss Morgana. 

C. A. &. 


” 








PERCEVAL-MONGER 
JOINS “MORNING 
TELEGRAPH” STAFF 











‘“‘Historian”’ 


W. Perceval-Monger, the 


“historian” 
artists, has 
New York 


W. Perceval-Monger, the 
for a number of noted 
joined the staff of the 


Morning Telegraph. Mr. Monger will 
be connected with the weekly musical 
section. The accompanying snapshot 
shows Mr. Monger in his recent role of 
sergeant with the Canadian forces. The 
“inspector” is Blanche Kieckhofer, art- 
ist, cousin of Miss Kieckhofer of the 
Music League of America. 


RUDOLPH GANZ IN DUAL ROLE 





Will Conduct Orchestra While Duo-Art 
Plays His Record of Liszt Concerto 


It is safe to predict a novel sensation 
for New York concert-goers when 
Rudolph Ganz appears in the dual role 
of piano virtuoso and orchestral leader. 
The new note in this event will be the 
fact that he will simultaneously perform 
these two functions, for while his shade 
evokes from a Duo-Art instrument the 
well-known strains of Liszt’s E Flat 
Concerto, Rudolph Ganz in the flesh will 
be presiding over the destinies of the 
orchestral score. 

It will be a moment fraught with ex- 
citement! Will Mr. Ganz be able to 
shake off the grip of accustomedness and 
leave his shade at the piano to work out 
its own salvation, or will he find his 
thoughts running in the customary chan- 
nels and relax his hold on the orchestral 
leash? Some such premonition may have 
stirred in his mind and led him to make 
assurance doubly sure by fortifying him- 
self with a rigorous course in the tech- 
nique of conducting. As regularly as his 
exacting concert engagements will per- 
mit, he is to be found in the New York 
studio of Walter Henry Rothwell, and 
with his well-known mental alertness has 
so thoroughly mastered the principles of 
conducting that Mr. Rothwell will soon 
give him his degree magna cum laude. 
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POULTNEY, VT.—A band has been or- 
ganized here with the following officers: 
Manager, Howard B. Pruden; secretary, 
John Walsh; leader, Charles W. Humph- 
rey. 

K cK * 

BRADFORD, PA.—The Women’s Literary 
Club held a St. Valentine’s Day musicale 
at which the soloists were Isakel Stew- 
art-North and Lewis Emery, baritone. 
The accompanist was Margaret Stewart. 

HARTFORD, CONN. — Gladys Rigby, 
pianist, gave a concert at Unity Hall 
for the benefit of the Village Street Mis- 
sion. Her program ranged from num- 
bers by Schumann to Bach and Scar- 
latti. 

* * * 

BIRMINGHAM, Pa.—Edward Morris, 
pianist, gave a recital at the Birming- 
ham School on March 1. Beside groups 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
Rubinstein, Mr. Morris gave a number of 
works by Frank Deyo, American com- 
poser. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—An_ entertainment 
was given recently for the benefit of the 
soldiers’ Welcome Home fund. Those 
taking part were Elizabeth Schroeder, 
soprano; Florence Page, pianist; Thomas 
F. O’Neil, violinist, and Dr. F. Earl 
Kunkle. 

* ok * 

HAMPTON, VA.—“An Evening With R. 
Nathaniel Dett’” was the title recently 
given to a concert which attracted some 
1500 persons to the First Baptist Church 
of which the Rev. J. W. Patterson is the 
pastor. The choir of fifty voices was di- 
rected by Neolus Bailey. 

ok OK K 


TORONTO, CANADA.—Edna Wakefield, 
pupil of Dr. Albert Ham, gave a very 
successful vocal recital at the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music on Feb. 25. Dr. 
Ham played the accompaniments, while 
Emily M. Baker, pupil of Paul Wells, 
played two piano numbers. 

* * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The Parent-Teach- 
er Association of Proctor engaged the 
Middlebury College Glee Club for a con- 
cert March 3, when the club of thirty 
members appeared and gave an excel- 
lent program. The proceeds of the con- 
cert went towards the orchestra of the 
club. 

ok ok 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Mrs. William J. 
Schwolow has been engaged as contralto 
in the First Baptist Church. This will 
be Mrs. Schwolow’s sixth year with the 
church. Mrs. Schwolow and _ Helen 
Gauntlett Williams, her teacher, sang re- 
cently at a concert at Christ Church in 
West Haven. 

x * * 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—An_ enjoyable 
musicale was given at the home of Kate 
Lewis. by Eugene Goudey, pianist; Mar- 
jorie Kilborn, contralto, and Mrs. Ellen 
Atwater Goudey, reader. This was the 
second of a series of two recitals arranged 
by Mr. Goudey. 

* * @ 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Beryl Harrington, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
observed the national week of song by 
conducting “sings” at the Unitarian 
Church, the Ware Club, the Athena 
Club, the High School, the schools of the 
city, and closed with a big sing at the 
Majestic Theatre. 

1 * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Ora Delpha Lane, 
violinist, appeared in a recital intime 
before the Thursday Morning Music 
Club at I. O. O. F. Hall, displaying grace 
and charm. Her assistants were Mrs. 
Lee Hetzler, violinist, and Ethel Grace, 
contralto. Ruth Kappes provided artis- 
tic accompaniments. 

* a * 


ATLANTIC City, March 3.—The Sun- 
day night symphony concert of the Lem- 
an Orchestra on March 2 drew a large 
audience, which was highly appreciative. 
The soloists were Muriel Cianci, dra- 
matic soprano, and Frederic Ellis, bari- 
tone. Arthur W. Hice was accompanist 
for Miss Cianci and Mr. Ellis, the latter 
is a pupil of Hoxie Conservatory. 


CHARLES City, IowA.—The Bostcnia 
Sextet Club gave one of the finest con- 
certs on March 2 that has been heard 
here for a number of seasons. C. L. 
Staats, the clarinetist and founder of 
the sextet, was recalled many times and 
was most generous with his encores. 
Louise Reynolds, soprano, assisted. 


Kk At 
Kk * 


3RADFORD, PA.—A memorial service 
for Theodore Roosevelt was held at the 
Bradford Theater on Feb. 9. Mayor 
North acted as the chairman, and the 
musical director was Prof. George P. 
Lull. Church choirs, volunteer singers 
of the city and the Assembly furnished 
the music. The accompanist was Mrs. 
Isabel Stewart-North. 


* * 1 


MEMPHIs, TENN.—The Beethoven Club 
concert for February was held on Feb. 
22 at the Goodwyn Institute. By special 
request Mrs. Jacob Bloom gave “Allegro 
Appassionato” by Saint-Saéns. Others 
appearing were Mmes. Marie Green- 
wood Worden, C. P. J. Monney, F. H. 
Montgomery, E. W. Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Wiley, C. L. Montgomery 
and Mary O’Callaghan. 


o * * 
CHARLES City, IowA.—Wanda Eells, 
piano student in the Grinnell College 


Sckool of Music, has been selected to 
represent the State of Iowa at the bi- 
ennial district piano contest to be held 
in Chicago this spring, under’ the 
auspices of the Women’s’ Federated 
Musical Clubs of America. Miss Eells 
goes to this contest as the result of win- 
ning the piano contest held at Des 
Moines a short time ago. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—Organ recitals 
were given by Grace Hall at Williams 
College, of which Sumner Salter is ready 


organist. On Feb. 26, the entire pro- 
gram was devoted to American com- 


rosers and comprised works of Paine, 
Buck, Thayer, Foote, McDowell, Nevin, 
Brewer and Woodman. Another, given 
March 5, included classic numbers as well 
as several by contemporary American 
and English composers. 
ok * K 
BURLINGTON, VT.—Mr. and _ = Mrs. 
George H. Wilder gave another success- 
ful Red Cross benefit concert Feb. 27, 
at Alburg, Vt., netting a large sum. In 
all, the recitals arranged by these teach- 
ers, have raised $1,907 for the Red Cross. 
Besides those mentioned these pupils ap- 
peared: Kathleen Stay, Agnes E. Mor- 
ton, Irene O’Brien, Marion Torrey 
Flynn, Milton Torrey Flynn, Eugenia 


Martin, Lorraine Kingsley Martin. 
* * * 





TACOMA, WASH.—Members of the St. 
Cecilia, the I. O. A. and the Ensemble 
Violinists’ clubs appeared here recently 
in a series of concerts. Another artist 
appearing was Alberta Edtl of Tacoma, 
a child pianist thirteen years of age, and 
pupil of Dr. Robert L. Schofield. Oswald 
Olson, prominent basso, of Portland, 
Ore., formerly director of the choir and 
chorus of the First Methodist Church 
of that city, has received his discharge 
from Camp Lewis. 

* aa * 





LANCASTER, PAa.—‘Old Organs of the 
Vicinity” was the subject of a paper 
read before the Lancaster Organists’ As- 
sociation at its meeting on March 3 by 
W. Z. Roy, organist of Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church. Organ numbers were 
given by George Benkert and George 


Rodgers, organists of Lancaster 
churches. The first of a series of Lenten 


recitals was given on March 8 in St. 
James’ Episcopal Church by George B. 
Rodgers, organist of the church. 

* * * 


NORTHFIELD, MINN.—Edmund Sereno 
Ender, organist of this city, has returned 
here after a recital tour of Eastern 
cities. Mr. Ender gave recitals in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Wheeling, Va.; Trin- 
itv Church, Parkersburg, Va.: St. Luke’s 
Chureh, Norfolk, Va.; Christ Church, 
Raleigh, N. C.; State Normal College, 
Greensboro. N. C., where his audience 
consisted of 800 students; Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Cincinnati, and the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, where he was en- 
tertained. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The double quartet of 
the Monday Musical Club was heard in 
several numbers at the meeting of the 
Albany Community Chorus, Feb. 24. 
Conductor Russell Carter introduced a 
new song, “My Heart Belongs to the U. 
S. A.,” designated by General O’Ryan as 
the division song of the Twenty-seventh 
Division of New York troops. 


* 


MEMPHIS.—A _ program of oriental 
music was given by the Renaissance 
Music Circle recently, at the home of 
Mrs. William Murrah. Mrs. J. Walter 
Canada served as chairman. The follow- 
ing ladies appeared: Mmes. G. T. Fitz- 
hugh, Lawson Wilhoite, Caruthers Lan- 
caster, Charles Miller, Ralph Jurdins, 
Theo. Reynolds; and Phoebe Grosvenor 
and Elsa Gerber. 


* 2k * 


LANCASTER, PA.—Mme. Alberta Ca- 
rina, coloratura soprano, gave a song 
recital at the Auditorium on March 3, 
under the auspices of the choir of Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church. Mme. Carina 
was in splendid voice and her winning 
personality added much to the pleasing 
effect of her songs. Her versatility as 
an artist was shown when she gave a 
violin solo as one of her encores. Mrs. 
Lawrence Sterner played the accompani- 
ments. 

*k “ik 

PHILADELPHIA.—The fourth recital of 
religious music was given by the choir of 
the Second Presbyterian Church on Feb. 
27, under the direction of N. Lindsay 
Norden. They were assisted by a quar- 
tet comprised of Miss Groeneveld, so- 
prano; Mrs. Joyce, alto; Mr. Lewis, 
tenor, and Mr. Joyce, bass. The Cook- 
de Gomez Quartet and Vincent Fanelli, 
harpist, from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and Henry S. Fry acted as organist 
and choirmaster. 

* *« * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The subject of the 
last meeting of the Monday Musical 
Club was Cadman’s “Shanewis.” Mrs. 
I’. E. Horton told the story of the opera 
and illustrations were given by Mrs. 
Christian T. Martin, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus and Florence M. Loftus, so- 
pranos; Mary Gibson and Mrs. Frank 
B. Scofield, contraltos; Mrs. George D. 
Elwell and Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney, pian- 
ists. The accompanists were May M. 
Sperry, Esther D. Keneston and Lydia 
I’. Stevens. 

CoLuMBuUS, O.—The Ella May Smith 
studios are having bi-weekly class reci- 
tals, representatives of the various de- 
partments being heard from time to time. 
The teachers besides Mrs. Smith herself 
are Minnie Tracey, voice building, sing- 
ing, concert and opera répertoire; Jean 
ten Have, violin; Maud Cockins, violin; 
Mildred Tessier, Alma Marie Mohr and 
Marie Collins, teachers of elementary 
and intermediate piano. The Progres- 
sive Series of Piano Lessons is used for 
all elementary pupils. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Emmanuel Baptist 
Church choir gave a musicale March 4, 
under the direction of Lydia F. Stevens, 
organist and choir director. Miss Ste- 
vens was heard in piano numbers; a 
song cycle, “The Daisy Chain,” was pre- 
sented by Jeanette Reller, soprano; Mrs. 
William J. McCann, contralto; George J. 
Perkins, tenor. and Roger H. Stone- 
house, bass. Mrs. Marie Minier North 
has resigned as soprano-soloist of the 
First Reformed Church and will take up 
her residence in New Haven, Conn. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The quartet choir, di- 
rected by Russell Carter, sang a “Dirge” 
composed at the death of Washington in 
1799, at the Washington memorial ser- 
vice at the First Reformed Church, Feb. 
23. The composition has long been out of 
print, and Clarence Dickinson, organist 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
New York, possessed the only known 
copy and loaned it for use in the Albany 
church. All that is known of the com- 
poser is that his name was Jenks and 
that he was a pupil of William Billings, 
one of the first American composers. 

* * * 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH.—Harold Tower, 
director of the Woman’s Chorus of the 
St. Cecilia, the chairman, Mrs. Walter 
Whittier, and the accompanist, Mrs. 
John Putman, planned a program by the 
Cecilia on Feb. 25, of absorbing interest 
and charm. Soprano solos were sung by 
Mrs. William Fenten, whose splendid 
artistry won for her the accustomed ap- 
proval. Lemuel Kilby, baritone soloist, 
possesses a rich voice and sung with flu- 
ency. An interesting feature of the eve 
ning was a group composed by Maria 
Lund, which promises much for this 
young composer. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Members 
Musical Art Society, assisted b 
hilde Jette, violinist, gave a mus 
March 8 at the Iris Club. Th 
participated in the program we, jy, 
David C. Book, May Marley. \,. 
Charles J. Koch, Mary Rudy, | 
Sutton and Gunhilde Jette. N 
were given by the chorus under t 
leadership of Edna J. Mentzer. 


ok * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The music rt 
ment of the Nineteenth Centur, (), 
presented a program of Allied mu « ,, 
cently. Those appearing were 
G. T. Fitzhugh, Agie Adams, VY 
Murrah, J. L. McRee, Charles le 
Ralph Jurden, Caruthers Lancast.» , 
the Bloom Quartet, composed of }\ 4 
R. McMahon, George Von Gerbig. 
Neale Lauden, Nathan Evans and \{q) 
jorie Lauden, accompanist. 


* * * 


$RIDGEPORT, CONN.—A_ musica 
gram has been arranged by Mrs. }iojje) 
Kk. Wheeler, organist and musical (ire, 
tor of the First Baptist Church. Py. 
ceding the presentation of the “} athe, 
of God,” a cantata by Schmecker, yyy. 
bers were given by Dorothy May Wa) 
violinist; Ruth Williams, ‘cellist: ¢h, 
assisting quartet was composed of Hay 
Nichols, Lottie Weltner, Stanley [jea) 
and George Owen. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—Mrs. Jean Lyman (oye 
and her vocal pupils gave a concert a: 
the Y. M. C. A. hall recently, assiste; 
by Florence McManus, violinist, an 
Teresa Maier, pianist. The proceed, 
were devoted to the Red Cross. Thy 
Criterion Four, directed by Alvina ( 
Winkler, gave a musical entertainment 
at the Masonic Club. The participant; 


were Marion Dudley, soprano; Anns 
Geisler, violinist, and Helen odds 
pianist. 


* s * 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—Several program: 
of much interest have been given re 
cently at the Knox School. Neira Rieg 
ger, soprano, gave a recital there on Fel 
24 with Elmer Zoller at the piano. Mme 
Riegger gave four groups: one of ¢las. 
sic songs, another of Shakespeare songs, 
a group by Fourdrain and five songs by 
women composers. On Feb. 13 Gladys 
Rigby of the faculty gave a piano re- 
cital. The Elsa Fischer Quartet wa: 
also heard at the school in a concert of 
chamber music, assisted by Hele: 
Wright, pianist, who gave a group of 
Debussy pieces. 

* o * 


MEMPHIs.—An enjoyable program, a'- 
ranged by the Musical Culture Class 0! 
the Beethoven Club was presented re 
cently at the Woman’s Building. Mrs 
Marie Greenwood Worden, who assiste! 
Mrs. Louise Feingerant, chairman of the 
class, read a paper on “Oriental Music. 
Soloists were Mrs. Ralph Jurdins, 
Miss Van Dyke Cleage, a_ pupi! 
of Mrs. Worden; Mrs. J. W. Can 
ada, P. K. Whitaker, Elsa Gerber, Lucy 
Landon, C. L. Montgomery, Mrs. W): 
liam Murrah, Grace Rhymes and A¢: 
Adams; Birdie Chamberlin and Mrs 
B. McCoy served as accompanists. 

k BS * 


TACOMA, WAsH.—John J. Blackmore. 
Tacoma pianist, recently presented hi 
talented young pupil, Frances Dodge, 
recital at the home of Mrs. Jacob Bet? 
Miss Dodge was assisted by Mrs. Mar) 
Humphrey King, dramatic soprano. *' 
the reception given on Feb. 19 by t 
Commercial Club to the officers of ‘ 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Com: 
panies of the Depot Brigade, a musi¢® 
program was presented by the Coppe! 
City Quartet, a Camp Lewis orchestr4 
and Rachel Van Valen, young sopran? 
who has been appearing in the interes’ 
of the Red Cross. Thirty pupils of Lb! 
lian Clark, Tacoma pianist, were Pr 
sented at a recital given in the ‘aso 
Methodist Church auditorium on Fe! 


<3. 
* * * 


DECATUR, ILL.—Before an auidienct 
that completely filled the Second Pre* 
byterian Church, the Oratorio Chor ° 
seventy voices, under the direction of | 
M. Swarthout, gave a splendid pres" 
tion of the Verdi Requiem and ‘4° 
wick’s “Land of Our Hearts.” The °° 
ists, all from Chicago, were Lucill: 
enson, soprano; Esther Muenste! 
mezzo-soprano; John B. Miller, 
and Burton Thatcher, bass. A!) Wo 
distinct favor with the audience. 1 
Requiem was given as a great M: 
Service to the soldier-dead of LD 
and Macon ‘counties and was *"" 
throughout with the English text 
is the fourth appearance of the O 
Choir. The other works presente . 
“The Messiah,” “Elijah,” and | <4'° 
“King Olaf.” 


~ 
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RETURNS FROM TOUR 
IN MIDDLE WEST 








Photo @ Matzene 
Louis Kreidler, American Baritone 


CuicaAGo, March 4.—Louis Kreidler, 
American operatic and concert baritone, 
has just returned from an extended con- 
cert tour in the Middle West. His activi- 


ties this season have kept him unusually 


busy in the musical field of the country. 
It is the first year that he has not been 
actively associated with one of the big 
opera companies of the country, but 
during the Chicago operatic season, just 
ended, he was called upon a number of 
times for his services and was instru- 


2 


mental in saving the performance at the 
last hour. Especially noteworthy was 
his appearance at short notice in the role 
of Count di Luna in “Il Trovatore,” the 
other principal artists being Rosa Raisa 
and Alessandro  Dolci. His singing 
throughout this opera was admirable. 

Besides being an excellent operatic 
baritone, having been with the Chicago 
Opera Association for several seasons, 
Mr. Kreidler is also a song recitalist 
and an oratorio singer of distinguished 
gifts. In his appearance with the Chi- 
cago Apollo Club recently, in Cowen’s 
“The Veil,” he shared the honors of the 
evening with the other soloists, present- 
ing the dramatie part of The Wanderer 
with fine tone and musical style. The 
coming month he will make a tour of 
the Northwest and later will appear in 
the South and West on a ten weeks’ con- 
cert tour, appearing in forty different 
cities. 

Mr. Kreidler was one of the first big 
artists who helped to make the Ravinia 
Opera an artistic success and he was for 
five seasons one of the _ favorites. 
Through this work in Ravinia he became 
the soloist in the Presbyterian Church 
of Highland Park, one of the finest posts 
in the country. M. A. MeL. 


Philadelphia String Quartet Gives Its 


Initial Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10.—The 
concert by the Philadelphia Ladies’ 
String Quartet, composed of Florence 
Haenle, first violin; Ruth Hill, second 
violin; Ella Rowley, viola, and Marie 
Brehm, ’cello, with Mary Barrett, so- 
prano, and Margaret Hill, pianist, as 
assisting artists, was given in the New 
Century drawing rooms, Feb. 28. The 
program included excellent readings of 
Bazzini, Sandby, Boccherini, Prout and 
Suk. Miss Barrett won laurels through 
her interpretations of songs by Schmidt, 
Lehmann, Schminke, Horn and Rogers. 


first 














NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 














Chicago, March 8, 1919. 

HE Chicago Musical College reports 

unusually heavy enrollments for its 
summer school this year. It will have as 
guest teachers Prof. Leopold Auer, Her- 
vert Witherspoon, Oscar Saenger, Percy 
Grainger and Clarence Eddy. Felix Bo- 
vowski, president, lectured in Ziegfeld 
Theater on “The History of Violin Play- 
ing and Players.” The concert given 
Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter was by pupils in the piano, vocal and 
violin departments. The following young 
people took part: Gudrun Jorgenson, 
Weldon Whitlock, Esther Geitner, Geral- 
line Massey, Mildred Wachta, Herbert 
Johnson (student of Alexander Raab), 

Rosemarie Pfaff, Miriam Schmauss (stu- 
lent of Leon Sametini) and Katherine 
Handmacher. Mrs. Harry Groff, pupil in 
‘he voice department, sang at an enter- 
‘ainment given by the Lincoln Rosseveldt 
Lodge last week. 

Mrs. Herman Devries’s clever little 
‘ocal duettists, Eliska and Edith Hur- 
va, have just filled a week’s engage- 
vent at the Hippodrome Theater, this 
“ty, and on Wednesday evening of this 
“ig gave an interesting program at the 
“nois Athletic.Club. Mrs. Stevens, so- 
oh pupil of Herman Devries, also 
0K part. 

Hilda Edwards, pianist, pupil of He- 
ae Levy, gave a program at the North 
“hore Juvenile Club Friday evening. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave the first of 
“Series of ten studio teas last Saturday 
‘““€rnoon, This also was the opening 
‘Her spacious new studios. 

_ the Maurice Rosenfeld Piano School 
Woented its junior pupils in recital 

ednesday evening, March 12. 

“eraldine Osmun, Annette Bowman, 
Martha Barnhart and Susanne Browne, 
Pupils in the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, 
“Ppeared in recital Tuesday evening. 

The following notes from the Ameri- 


“sl Conservatory were received: <A 
Ty in'eresting experiment will be tried 
og on ‘uesday evening, March 25, at the 
Pp , of the Superintendents’ Section 
\, °,, ational Educational Association. 
- 4 high school orchestra, consist- 
;,,°! ‘nore than 100 members recruited 
, i the eity high schools, will be brought 
sm after having had but three mass 


ar-als, for a short program. 

““@. ert Huguelet, pianist; Sol Heller, 
—9C, and Stella Roberts, violinist, 
, © joint program in Kimball Hall 
;{tG.v afternoon. 

° owerby, the young composer and 





pianist, and a member of the faculty of 
the American Conservatory, arrived in 
Newport News en route from France, 
where he was engaged as bandmaster of 
the 332nd Artillery. 

The following notes from the Chicago 
Musical College were received during the 
week: Barton Bachman and Rosemarie 
Pfaff and Lorraine Earnest, the latter a 
pupil of Leon Sametini, gave a concert 
at the Khaki and Blue Club, Grant Park, 
last Sunday afternoon. The program was 
presented under the auspices of the War 
Camp Community Service. 

Felix Borowski lectured Saturday 
morning in Ziegfeld Theater on “The De- 
velopment of Instrumental Music.” 

In the ranks of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, which gave a concert recently in 
Orchestra Hall, under the direction of 
Eugen Ysaye, are two students of the 
Chicago Musical College, Otto Brase)h 
and Jacob Silverman. 

The program presented Saturday 
morning in the Ziegfeld Theater was 
given by students in the departments of 
dancing and expression. The following 
took part: Marie McDonagh, Ruth 
Stern, Olivia Zemon, Gertrude Hottinger, 
Julia Lyons, Irene Monroe, Dorothy Bar- 
clay, Shirley Klein, Janice Shapiro, 
Katherine partholomay, Fern Anderson, 
Essie Collins, Evelyn Stein, Geraldine 
Brown, Jane Moist, Patricia Hoffman, 
Miriam McDonagh and Mildred Gordon. 

Mrs. Lester Heckard, of the vocal de- 
partment, presented a well-chosen pro- 
gram in recital hall of the college Tues- 
day evening. 

The term examinations in the piano 
department of the college will be held 
next month. The Senior Diploma Grad- 
uating and Post-Graduating and the first 
five grades of the preparatory depart- 
ment are scheduled for this afternoon. 
The seventh grade will be held March 
: and the sixth grade on the following 
ay. 

Notes from the Breed Studios: Fer- 
nand de Gueldie gave a program for the 
Alliance Francaise Feb. 27; Gavin Wil- 
liamson, pianist, accompanied. Mrs. 
Kuper, soprano, sang at the Hebrew In- 
stitute March 2, accompanied by the In- 
stitute’s orchestra. Gavin Williamson 
left this week for a tour of Illinois and 
Kansas. He is to play the accompani- 
ments for Edouard Dufresne, baritone, 
and Rosa _ Olitzka, contralto. Eu- 
gene Stinson, baritone, gave an interest- 
ing program, made up entirely of Amer- 
ican compositions, during the past week. 

Advanced students of the American 
Conservatory gave a program in Kimball 
Hall Saturday afternoon. 

M. A. McL. 














Gertrude Ross Inspired 
by Three “Winged Knights’’ 

















Gertrude 


Ross, Prominent California Song Composer, 


with Three 


Aviators in 


Los Angeles 


N the above snapshot Gertrude Ross 
is seen with three aviators. From 
left to right they are Lieut. E. W. Gum- 
bart, Lieut. Arthur Lukins and Lieut. 
Eugene Taliaferro. They spent the holi- 
days with Mrs. Ross at her home in Los 
Angeles, while on a ten-day furlough 
from Rockwell Field, where they are sta- 
tioned. Mrs. Ross has recently written 


an aviator’s song called “Song of the 
Winged Knight,” which will be published 
soon, and which is dedicated to the gen- 
tlemen appearing in the picture with her. 
Recently Mrs. Ross motored with her 
family from Los Angeles to San Diego 
to see the “Flying Circus,” where some 
three hundred airplanes were flying at 
one time. 





George Roberts Accompanies Diva and 
Violinist 

George Roberts, the young New York 
pianist, has been accompanying F lor- 
ence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, recently. On _ Feb. 
23 he played for her in a recital at the 
Empire Theater in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
on Feb. 24 at Elmwood Music Hall, Buf- 
falo. At the latter concert he also ac- 
companied Elias Breeskin, the Russian 
violinist. He appeared again with Miss 
Macbeth on March 8 at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. 





Elizabeth Ursula Koven Makes Good 
Impression at Début 


Notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
the song recital of Elizabeth Ursula 
Koven, soprano, attracted an audience 
which filled Chalif’s Auditorium on 
March 9. 

Miss Koven effected her début under 
favorable auspices in a program of works 
by Schubert, Brahms, Pergolesi, Paisi- 
ello, Gluck, Paladilhe, Bizet, Saint- 
Saéns, Delibes, La Forge, Carpenter, 


MacDowell, Chadwick and Gounod, all of 
which she sang charmingly, revealing a 
voice light in timbre but of pleasing 
quality. Her voice is well adapted to the 
singing of ballads, hence the numbers 
selected were well chosen, and with ad- 
ditional public appearances she will no 
doubt develop more ease and confidence. 
rank Kasschaw provided skillful accom- 
paniments. 

Miss Koven is a graduate of the Zieg- 
ler Institute of Normal Singing, having 
completed the prescribed four’ year 
course under Mme. Ziegler. She received 
her diploma after an examination con- 
ducted by Professor Rybner, Maurice 
Halperson, Tali Essen Morgan and Wil- 
liam Tyroler. M. B. S. 





Berumen to Play for the Duo-Art 


Ernesto Berumen, the brilliant young 
Mexican pianist, who gave a very suc- 
cessful recital last month at A®olian 
Hall, has signed a contract with the 
Duo-Art to make records exclusively for 
this company. Mr. Bertumen will begin 
at once to make several records. 

















Edward A. Rockwell 
Edward A. Rockwell, art and musical 


editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, and a 
newspaper man of nearly forty years’ 
standing, died on March 9 at his home 
in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Rockwell was seventy-two years 
old. During his long career as a news- 
paper man he had been a member of the 
staffs of the New York Sun, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and the New 
York Herald, in addition to the Fagle, 
and had a- wide ‘acquaintanceship 
throughout the profession and in musi- 
cal, theatrical and art circles. 

Mr. Rockwell began his newspaper 
work on the old Sun, under Charles A. 
Dana, and remained on the Sun for six- 
teen years, with the exception of a two- 
year interval, from 1874 to 1876, re- 
turning to Hamilton College, where 
he graduated with the class of 1876. 


Frederick Gilbert Bourne 


Frederick Gilbert Bourne, widely 
known as a financier, who among his 
many interests included a devotion to 


music, died on March 9 at Oakdale, L. L., 
in his sixty-eighth year. 

Until a few years ago Commodore 
Bourne was president of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company, an office which 
came to him directly through his musi- 
cal interests. When a young man he 
sang in the choir of the church of which 
Alfred Corning Clarke, at that time head 
of the organization, was a member. 
When he became himself a millionaire 
several times over, he presented $500,000 
to the trustees of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine as an endowment for 
the choir school connected with the 
cathedral. In his home at Oakdale was 
installed one of the finest pipe organs 
in the country. 


Rev. E. H. Caselman 


CHARLES City, Iowa, March 5.—Rev. 
E. H. Caselman, who was for nearly 
forty years one of the leading musicians 
of this locality and for many years a 
piano instructor, died at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., Feb. 27. 

Mr. Caselman’s father was one of the 
Lutheran ministers who officiated at the 
funeral of Richard Wagner at a 


Anna B. Cooper 


Anna Beekman Cooper, wife of Ed- 
ward B. Cooper, after months of severe 
illness, died on March 5 at her home in 
Atlantic City, aged thirty-eight. Mrs. 
Cooper was the organizer of the Cres- 
cendo Club and its first president. She 
was formerly organist of the Oliver 
Presbyterian Church and a member of 
many musical organizations of South 
Jersey. Vv. Be 
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Samoiloff Describes His Vocal “Clinic”; 
Will Introduce His Pupils to Italy 














ITH the war coming to a close and 

the peace treaty to be signed dur- 
ing the coming spring European travel 
will again become one of the favorite 
joys of Americans. And the American 
music student, if he is unwise, will rush 
abroad to study something that he can 
study just as well in his own country. 
But it would seem that the war has made 
us wiser in this way, has made us re- 
alize that there is such a thing as know- 
ing one’s own resources and making of 
them the maximum. 

There is a way for the American stu- 
dent of music, however, to satisfy his 
desire to go abroad. There is a teacher 
in New York who plans to see that his 
pupils do go, but not alone. He is going 
with them and in the followmg manner 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, the Russian baritone, 
is the teacher referred to. His plan is 
to go in June, each year, beginning this 
year, provided trans-Atlantic travel is in 
running order, to Italy, and teach there. 
during the summer months, returning in 
the Fall to take up his teaching in New 
York. The writer talked with him the 
other day in his Carnegie Hall studios. 
He had just finished giving a lesson to 


Miss Tassarova, a Russian contralto, 
who has recently come here and will 
make her public appearance soon: a 


marvelous singer of the folksongs of her 
people. Remember the name—Tassar- 
ova! Mr. Samoiloff said: “I have want- 
ed to take my pupils over to Italy for a 
number of years, but just as I was ready 
to along came the war and _ stopped 
everything. In the meantime I have been 
having my summer classes with me in 
the country. But now I want to go, and 
let them see Italy, become acquainted 
with the ways of the people there and 
work with me during the summer. They 
will have the opportunity of meeting 
musicians in my acquaintance and for 
those who are ready to make operatic 
débuts I can arrange that while I am 
there. I do not know whether I will go 
to Naples, Milan or Genoa at the pres- 
ent moment, but I will know very soon.” 
We talked voice then and from Mr. 
Samoiloff’s mouth came words of vocal 
wisdom. He believes in the natural, not 
the artificial; and that is hopeful. ‘Too 
much voice culture,” he says, “makes the 
singer and the voice like an over-sharp- 
ened razor. How funny it is, too, to hear 
an aria or song sung by many concert- 
singers, and the same incorrect phrasing 
or expression done by them all. Why? 
Because they all have the same coach, or 
they have heard each other and imitated. 
Their teachers and coaches forbid their 
having their own individuality. Quite 
contrary to that I always advise my pu- 
pils how to phrase a certain song, and 
then I ask them how they would like to 
do it, explaining that my way is the re- 
sult of whatever ability and talent I 
have, and thirty years of experience in 
singing. But I tell them that a real sin- 
cere talent of a fresh young soul may 
bring in new light in art, and that new 
light I am always ready to welcome. 
“Think of how many of our concert- 
singers do nothing but parrot work! 
Therefore the many failures. The pub- 
lic wants sincerity, and so much of the 


teaching destroys this. Often when 
pupils of mine sing I hear the remark: 
‘What a beautiful natural voice and tal- 
ent!’ You, of course, know that it isn’t 
all the natural voice that the people 
think it is, but—. My plan is always 
to look for one naturally placed tone in 


other day, when one of the leading or- 
chestral conductors put the same ques- 
tion to me. It resolves itself into this: 


I adore teaching; I think I am a born 
teacher, and when I am teaching I am 


happy. 
have that atmosphere around me. 


I believe in that happiness and 
My 


plause or praise that I could x 
singer. 
Mr. Samoiloff has his own 
classifying the pupils. He does n 
you sing and say you are a gs 
tenor, or anything else. He has th: 
sing with support in the middle r 
When the middle register is p. 
placed and relaxed and has the 
color, then he proceeds up or down 
case may be. For Mr. Samoiloff 
that there are many voices soundi: 
tenors, which you ruin when yo 
them to high C. They are tenors, 
theless. He cited Julia Culp as 
prano without the high tones 
Nevertheless, she is Julia Culp, 





In the New York Studio of Lazar S. Samoiloff. Mr. Samoiloff Is Seen Standing at the Right. 
In the Picture Will Be Recognized Arnold Volpe, the New York Conductor; Mrs. Arnold Volpe, 


Contralto, Miss Tassarova. 


Next to Him Is Seen the Russian 


Soprano; Jean Barondess, Soprano; Mme. Helene Romanoff, the Russian Soprano, and Mrs. A. Colli, 2 Soprano Pupil of 


Mr. Samoiloff. 


the pupil’s voice and build the voice on 
that tone. To me the secret of singing is 
the perfect relaxed body and mouth. 
Why are so many singers not relaxed? 
That is, I fear, because the teachers sit 
at the piano and play, the pupil standing 
in back of the teacher, tightening, of 
course, his or her neck and chin.” 


Why He Is a Teacher 


Mr. Samoiloff sang for the writer a 
part of the music of Amonasro, reveal- 
ing a baritone voice of beautiful quality. 
He sang it in Russian, as he has often 
sung it in various opera houses in Eu- 
rope. His answer to our inquiry about 
his not appearing as a singer in public 
was as follows: “I had to answer it the 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERIES ENDS 


Duncan Dancers Give Second Part of 
Delightful Program 


Apparently most of the women and 
children in New York came on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 8, to the last con- 
cert of the Symphony Concerts for 
Young People. Dr. Walter Damrosch 
and the orchestra played, however, a 
comparatively small part therein. The 
Finale of the Brahms Symphony No. 1, 
which constituted the first half of the 
program, was preceded by one of Dr. 
Damrosch’s informal explanations, illu- 
minating as usual. 

The second part of the program was 


provided in large measure by the Isa- 
dora Duncan Dancers, whose beautiful 
art has before this been praised in our 
columns. Very exquisitely they floated 
and flitted their way about the stage 
in dances from Gluck’s “Iphigenia,” in 
a suite of waltzes by Schubert, and 
charmingly militant they were in the 
“Polonaise Militaire’ of Chopin, fol- 
lowed as an encore by the Schubert 
“Marche Militaire.” 

The orchestra, led during this half 
of the program by Victor Kolar, played 
satisfactorily the accompaniments. In 
addition, Mr. Kolar conducted _ the 
“Dance of the Blessed Spirits,” by Gluck; 
Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” and the 
Berlioz “‘“Rakoezy March.” C. P. 





Lazar Weiner is the Accompanist at the P iano. 


pupils call the studio the ‘fountain of 
happiness.’ I had a striking example re- 
cently in a man who had studied voice 
for three or four years; he had a won- 


‘derful voice, but they broke it for him, 


and he had to stop singing. For two 
years he worked in a piano shop, making 
piano boxes, but he could not live with- 
out singing. Finally he was recommend- 
ed to my ‘clinic.’ He has been with me 
for only three months. He is in voice 
again, and he is so happy that he jumps 
around through sheer joy. He cries for 
happiness. And when I know that I was 
able to put him in shape I am equally 
happy. That is why I am teaching in- 
stead of singing in public. A lady, well 
known in the musical world, after a 
dozen or more teachers, after giving a 
number of song-recitals, was sad about 
her voice. She lost it, and what she had 
was a manufactured voice, unpleasant, 
tight. In short, she gave up singing as a 
bad job. For the last four months I am 
teaching her and she is regaining her 
voice and her good spirits with it. The 
satisfaction that I get out of seeing this 
accomplished is more to me than any ap- 


the great artists of the contemporar 
world of song. 

“One word about Italy,” Mr. Samoilof 
remarked, “and that is this: Study ! Ov 
Italy is good if it is serious study; th 
same applies to New York. I have ‘ 
circle of friends there, made during tv 
three years that I studied with August 
Brodgi. I want to show our America! 
boys and girls how to begin in op 
there and make them acquainted with 
international operatic agents of tl 
world. They ought also to have an 
portunity to compare the vocal 
ing of present-day Italy and presen 
day America. In a year or two t 
opera houses all over’ the wo! 
will need many singers. Engaged 
war as they have been for four yea! 
neither men nor womem have been 4) 
to study singing in any such numbers * 
in other years. Therefore, America \ 
have to supply a big list of singers 
next few years. This is an opportun!! 
I want to aid as many as I can to seu W 
it and make the most of it for their 0! 
futures and to reflect credit 0! 
country, the United States of An 
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They contain more valuable improvements than 4 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


w mate Way 
otners 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pia!" . 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SON® _ 
New yor" ance 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogu lors 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Picts | 


Artistic in tone and des 


Bush & Lane Piano -°: 
Holland, Mich. 








WEAVER PIANOS 





WEAVER PIANO 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


COMPANY, YORK, ”- 


